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THE  COMING  ANARCHY. 


BY  PRINCE  PETER  KROPOTKIN. 


The  views  taken  in  the  preceding 
article  *  as  to  the  combination  of  efforts 
being  the  chief  source  of  our  wealth  ex¬ 
plain  why  most  anarchists  see  in  com¬ 
munism  the  only  equitable  solution  as 
to  the  adequate  remuneration  of  indi¬ 
vidual  efforts-^  There  was  a  time  when 
a  family  engaged  in  agriculture,  and 
supported  by  a  few  domestic  trades, 
could  consider  the  corn  they  raised  and 
the  plain  woollen  cloth  they  wove  as 
productions  of  their  own  and  nobody 
else's  labor.  Even  then  such  a  view 
was  not  quite  correct  :  there  were  forests 
cleared  and  roads  built  by  common 
efforts  ;  and  even  then  the  family  had 
continually  to  apply  for  communal  help, 
as  is  still  the  case  in  so  many  village 
communities.  But  now,  under  the  ex¬ 
tremely  interwoven  state  of  industry,  of 

*  NineteeHtk  Century,  February,  1887.  The 
present  article  has  been  delayed  in  consequence 
of  the  illness  of  the  author. 
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which  each  branch  supports  all  others, 
such  an  individualistic  view  can  be  held 
no  more.  If  the  iron  trade  and  the  cot¬ 
ton  industry  of  this  country  have  reach¬ 
ed  so  high  a  degree  of  development, 
they  have  done  so  owing  to  the  parallel 
growth  of  thousands  of  other  industries, 
great  and  small ;  to  the  extension  of  the 
railway  system ;  to  an  increase  of 
knowledge  among  both  the  skilled  en¬ 
gineers  and  the  mass  of  the  workmen  ; 
to  a  certain  training  in  organization 
slowly  developed  among  British  pro¬ 
ducers  ;  and,  above  all,  to  the  world- 
trade  which  has  itself  grown  up,  thanks 
to  works  executed  thousands  of  miles 
away.  The  Italians  who  died  from 
cholera  in  digging  the  Suez  Canal,  or 
from  “  tunnel-disease”  in  the  St  Goth- 
ard  Tunnel,  have  contributed  as  much 
toward  the  enrichment  of  this  country 
as  the  British  girl  who  is  prematurely 
growing  old  in  serving  a  machine  at 
28 
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Manchester  ;  and  this  girl  as  much  as 
the  engineer  who  made  a  labor-saving 
improvement  in  our  machinery.  How 
can  we  pretend  to  estimate  the  exact 
part  of  each  of  them  in  the  riches  accu¬ 
mulated  around  us  ? 

We  may  admire  the  inventive  genius 
or  the  organizing  capacities  of  an  iron 
lord  ;  but  we  must  recognize  that  all 
his  genius  and  energy  would  not  realize 
one-tenth  of  what  they  realize  here  if 
they  were  spent  in  dealing  with  Mon¬ 
golian  shepherds  or  Siberian  peasants 
instead  of  British  workmen,  British  en¬ 
gineers,  and  trustworthy  managers.  An 
English  millionaire  who  succeeded  in 
giving  a  powerful  impulse  to  a  branch  of 
home  industry  was  asked  the  other  day 
what  were,  in  his  opinion,  the  real 
causes  nf  his  success  ?  His  answer  was  : 
— “  I  always  sought  out  the  right  man 
for  a  given  branch  of  the  concern,  and  I 
left  him  full  independence — maintain¬ 
ing,  of  course,  for  myself  the  general 
supervision.”  “  Did  you  never  fail  to 
find  such  men  ?”  was  the  next  ques¬ 
tion.  **  Never.”  “  But  in  the  new 
branches  which  you  introduced  you 
wanted  a  number  of  new  inventions.” 

No  doubt  ;  we  spent  thousands  in 
buying  patents.”  This  little  colloquy 
sums  up,  in  my  opinion,  the  real  case 
.of  those  industrial  undertakings  which 
;are  quoted  by  the  advocates  of  ”  an 
adequate  remuneration  of  individual 
efforts”  in  the  shape  of  millions  bestow¬ 
ed  on  the  managers  of  prosperous  in¬ 
dustries.  It  shows  in  how  far  the 
efforts  are  really  “individual.”  Leav¬ 
ing  aside  the  thousand  conditions  which 
-sometimes  permit  a  man  to  show,  and 
sometimes  prevent  him  from  showing, 
his  capacities  to  their  full  extent,  it 
might  be  asked  in  how  far  the  same 
capacities  could  bring  out  the  same  re¬ 
sults,  if  the  very  same  employer  could 
And  no  trustworthy  managers  and  no 
skilled  workmen,  and  if  hundreds  of  in¬ 
ventions  were  not  stimulated  by  the 
mechanical  turn  of  mind  of  so  many  in¬ 
habitants  of  this  country.  British  in¬ 
dustry  is  the  work  of  the  British  nation 
—  nay,  of  Europe  and  India  taken  to¬ 
gether — not  of  separate  individuals. 

While  holding  this  synthetic  view  on 
production,  the  anarchists  cannot  con¬ 
sider,  like  the  collectivists,  that  a  re¬ 
muneration  which  would  be  proportioiv- 


ate  to  the  hours  of  labor  spent  by  each 
person  in  the  production  of  riches  may 
be  an  ideal,  or  even  an  approach  to  an 
ideal,  society.  Without  entering  here 
into  a  discussion  as  to  how  far  the  ex¬ 
change  value  of  each  merchandise  is 
really  measured  now  by  the  amount  of 
labor  necessary  for  its  production— a 
separate  study  must  be  devoted  to  the 
subject — we  must  say  that  the  collectiv¬ 
ist  ideal  seems  to  us  merely  unrealizable 
in  a  society  which  would  be  brought  to 
consider  the  necessaries  for  production 
as  a  common  property.  Such  a  society 
would  be  compelled  to  abandon  the 
wage-system  altogether.  It  appears  im¬ 
possible  that  the  mitigated  individualism 
of  the  collectivist  school  could  co-exist 
with  the  partial  communism  implied  by 
holding  land  and  machinery  in  common 
— unless  imposed  by  a  powerful  govern¬ 
ment,  much  more  powerful  than  all 
those  of  our  own  times.  The  present 
wage-system  has  grown  up  from  the 
appropriation  of  the  necessaries  for  pro¬ 
duction  by  the  few  ;  it  was  a  necessary 
condition  for  the  growth  of  the  present 
capitalist  production ;  and  it  cannot 
outlive  it,  even  if  an  attempt  be  made  to 
pay  to  the  worker  the  full  value  of  his 
produce,  and  money  be  substituted  by 
hours  of  labor  checks.  Common  pos¬ 
session  of  the  necessaries  for  production 
implies  the  common  enjoyment  of  the 
fruits  of  the  common  production  ;  and 
we  consider  that  an  equitable  organiza¬ 
tion  of  society  can  only  arise  when  every 
wage-system  is  abandoned,  and  when 
everybody,  contributing  for  the  com¬ 
mon  well-being  to  the  full  extent  of  his 
capacities,  shall  enjoy  also  from  the 
common  stock  of  society  to  the  fullest 
possible  extent  of  his  needs. 

We  maintain,  moreover,  not  only  that 
communism  is  a  desirable  state  of  so¬ 
ciety,  but  that  the  growing  tendency  of 
modern  society  is  precisely  toward  com¬ 
munism —  free  communism — notwith¬ 
standing  the  seemingly  contradictory 
growth  of  individualism.  In  the  growth 
of  individualism  (especially  during  the 
last  three  centuries)  we  merely  see  the 
endeavors  of  the  individual  toward 
emancipating  himself  from  the  steadily 
growing  powers  of  Capital  and  the 
State.  But  side  by  side  with  this  growth 
we  see  also,  throughout  history  up  to 
our  own  times,  the  latent  struggle  of 
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the  producers  of  wealth  for  maintaininR 
the  partial  communism  of  old,  as  well 
as  for  reintroducing  communist  prin¬ 
ciples  in  a  new  shape,  as  soon  as  favor¬ 
able  conditions  permit  it.  As  soon  as 
the  communes  of  the  tenth,  eleventh, 
and  twelfth  centuries  were  enabled  to 
start  their  own  independent  life,  they 
gave  a  wide  extension  to  work  in  com¬ 
mon,  to  trade  in  common,  and  to  a 
partial  consumption  in  common.  All 
this  has  disappeared ;  but  the  rural 
commune  fights  a  hard  struggle  to  main¬ 
tain  its  old  features,  and  it  succeeds 
in  maintaining  them  in  many  places  of 
Eastern  Europe,  Switzerland,  and  even 
France  and  Germany  ;  while  new  organ¬ 
izations,  based  on  the  same  principles, 
never  fail  to  grow  up  as  soon  as  it  is 
possible.  Notwithstanding  the  egotistic 
turn  given  to  the  public  mind  by  the 
merchant-production  of  our  century, 
the  communist  tendency  is  continually 
reasserting  itself  and  tr>ing  to  make  its 
way  into  public  life.  The  penny  bridge 
disappears  before  the  public  bridge  ;  so 
also  the  road  which  formerly  had  to  be 
paid  for  its  use.  The  same  spirit  per¬ 
vades  thousands  of  other  institutions. 
Museums,  free  libraries,  and  free  pub¬ 
lic  schools  ;  parks  and  pleasure  grounds  ; 
paved  and  lighted  streets,  free  for  every¬ 
body’s  use  ;  water  supplied  to  private 
dwellings,  with  agrowing  tendency  tow¬ 
ard  disregarding  the  exact  amount  of  it 
used  by  the  individual ;  tramways  and 
railways  which  have  already  begun  to 
introduce  the  season  ticket  or  the  uni¬ 
form  tax,  and  will  surely  go  much 
further  on  this  line  when  they  are  no 
longer  private  property  :  all  these  are 
tokens  showing  in  which  direction  fur¬ 
ther  progress  is  to  be  expected. 

It  is  in  putting  the  wants  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  above  the  valuation  of  the  ser¬ 
vices  he  has  rendered,  or  might  render, 
to  society  ;  it  is  in  considering  society 
as  a  whole,  so  intimately  connected  to¬ 
gether  that  a  service  rendered  to  any  in¬ 
dividual  is  a  service  rendered  to  the 
whole  society.  The  librarian  of  the 
British  Museum  does  not  ask  the  reader 
what  have  been  his  previous  services  to 
society,  he  simply  gives  him  the  books 
he  requires  ;  and  for  a  uniform  fee,  a 
scientific  society  leaves  its  gardens  and 
museums  at  the  free  disposal  of  each 
member.  The  crew  of  a  lifeboat  do 


not  ask  whether  the  men  of  a  distressed 
ship  are  entitled  to  be  rescued  at  a  risk 
of  life  ;  and  the  Prisoners’  Aid  Society 
do  not  inquire  what  the  released  pris¬ 
oner  is  worth.  Here  are  men  in  need 
of  a  service  ;  they  are  fellow  men,  and 
no  further  rights  are  required.  And  if 
this  very  city,  so  egotistic  to-day,  be 
visited  by  a  public  calamity — let  it  be 
besieged,  for  example,  like  Paris  in 
1871,  and  experience  during  the  siege  a 
want  of  food — this  very  same  city  would 
be  unanimous  in  proclaiming  that  the 
first  needs  to  be  satisfied  are  those  of 
the  children  and  old,  no  matter  what 
services  they  may  render  or  have  ren¬ 
dered  to  society.  And  it  would  take 
care  of  the  active  defenders  of  the  city^ 
whatever  the  degrees  of  gallantry  dis¬ 
played  by  each  of  them.  But,  this  ten¬ 
dency  already  existing,  nobody  will 
deny,  1  suppose,  that,  in  proportion  as 
humanity  is  relieved  from  its  hard  strug¬ 
gle  for  life,  the  same  tendency  will  grow 
stronger.  If  our  productive  powers  be 
fully  applied  for  increasing  the  stock  of 
the  stable  necessities  for  life  ;  if  a  modi¬ 
fication  of  the  present  conditions  of 
property  increased  the  number  of  pro¬ 
ducers  by  all  those  who  are  not  pro¬ 
ducers  of  wealth  now  ;  and  if  manual 
labor  reconquered  its  place  of  honor  in 
society — all  this  decuplating  our  pro¬ 
duction  and  rendering  labor  easier  and 
more  attractive — the  communist  ten¬ 
dencies  already  existing  would  immedi¬ 
ately  enlarge  their  sphere  of  application. 

Taking  all  that  into  account,  and  still 
more  the  practical  aspects  of  the  ques¬ 
tion  as  to  how  private  property  might 
become  common  property,  most  of  the 
anarchists  maintain  that  the  very  next 
step  to  be  made  by  society,  as  soon  as 
the  present  of  property  undergoes 

a  modification,  will  be  in  a  communist 
sense.  We  are  communists.  But  our 
communism  is  not  that  of  either  the 
Phalanst^re  or  the  authoritarian  school : 
it  is  anarchist  communism,  communism 
without  government,  free  communism. 
It  is  a  synthesis  of  the  two  chief  arms 
prosecuted  by  humanity  since  the  dawn 
of  its  history — economical  freedom  and 
political  freedom. 

1  have  already  said  that  anarchy 
means  no-government.  We  know  well 
that  the  word  “  anarchy”  is  also  used 
in  the  current  language  as  synonymous 
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,*with  disorder.  But  that  meaning  of 
“anarchy,”  being  a  derived  one,  im¬ 
plies  at  least  two  suppositions.  It  im¬ 
plies,  first,  that  wherever  there  is  no 
igovernment  there  is  disorder  ;  and  it 
implies,  moreover,  that  order,  due  to  a 
{Strong  government  and  a  strong  police, 
is  always  beneficial.  Both  implications, 
however,  are  anything  but  proved. 
.There  is  plenty  of  order — we  should 
.say,  of  harmony — in  many  branches  of 
human  activity  where  the  government, 
happily,  does  not  interfere.  As  to  the 
rbeneficial  effects  of  order,  the  kind  of 
order  that  reigned  at  Naples  under  the 
Bourbons  surely  was  not  preferable  to 
some  disorder  started  by  Garibaldi ; 
.while  the  Protestants  of  this  country 
will  probably  say  that  the  good  deal  of 
disorder  made  by  Luther  was  prefer- 
•able,  at  any  rate,  to  the  order  which 
reigned  under  the  Pope.  As  to  the  pro¬ 
verbial  “  order”  which  was  once  “  re¬ 
stored  at  Warsaw,”  there  are,  I  sup¬ 
pose,  no  two  opinions  about  it.  While 
;all  agree  that  harmony  is  always  desir¬ 
able,  there  is  no  such  unanimity  about 
border,  and  still  less  about  the  “  order” 
which  is  supposed  to  reign  in  our  mod¬ 
ern  societies  ;  so  that  we  have  no  objec¬ 
tion  whatever  to  the  use  of  the  word 
anarchy”  as  a  negation  of  what  has 
been  often  described  as  order. 

}  By  taking  for  our  watchword  anarchy, 
in  its  sense  of  no-government,  we  intend 
to  express  a  pronounced  tendency  of 
human  society.  In  history  we  see  that 
{precisely  those  epochs  when  small  parts 
of  humanity  broke  down  the  power  of 
‘.their  rulers  and  reassumed  their  free- 
'dom  were  epochs  of  the  greatest  prog- 
rress,  economical  and  intellectual.  Be 
i-it  the  growth  of  the  free  cities,  whose 
: unrivalled  monuments — free  work  of 
'free  associations  of  workers — still  testify 
jof  the  revival  of  mind  and  of  the  well¬ 
being  of  the  citizen  ;  be  it  the  great 
movement  which  gave  birth  to  the  Ref- 
lOrmation — those  epochs  witnessed  the 
greatest  progress  when  the  individual 
■tecovered  some  part  of  his  freedom. 
And  if  we  carefully  watch  the  present 
development  of  civilized  nations,  we 
cannot  fail  to  discover  in  it  a  marked 
and  ever-growing  movement  toward 
ilimiting  more  and  more  the  sphere  of 
laction  of  government,  so  as  to  leave 
more  and  more  liberty  to  the  initiative 


of  the  individual.  After  having  tried  all 
kinds  of  government,  and  endeavored 
to  solve  the  insoluble  problem  of  having 
a  government  “  which  might  compel 
the  individual  to  obedience,  without 
escaping  itself  from  obedience  to  collec¬ 
tivity,”  humanity  is  trying  now  to  free 
itself  from  the  bonds  of  any  government 
whatever,  and  to  respond  to  its  needs  of 
organization  by  the  free  understanding 
between  individuals  prosecuting  the 
same  common  aims.  Home  Rule,  even 
for  the  smallest  territorial  unit  or  group, 
becomes  a  growing  need  ;  free  agree¬ 
ment  is  becoming  a  substitute  for  law  ; 
and  free  co-operation  a  substitute  for 
governmental  guardianship.  One  after 
the  other  those  functions  which  were 
considered  as  the  functions  of  govern¬ 
ment  during  the  last  two  centuries  are 
disputed  ;  society  moves  better  the  less 
it  is  governed.  And  the  more  we  study 
the  advance  made  in  this  direction,  as 
well  as  the  inadequacy  of  governments 
to  fulfil  the  expectations  laid  in  them, 
the  more  we  are  bound  to  conclude  that 
Humanity,  by  steadily  limiting  the  func¬ 
tions  of  government,  is  marching  toward 
reducing  them  finally  to  nil ;  and  we 
already  foresee  a  state  of  society  where 
the  liberty  of  the  individual  will  be  lim¬ 
ited  by  no  laws,  no  bonds — by  nothing 
else  but  his  own  social  habits  and  the 
necessity,  which  every  one  feels,  of  find¬ 
ing  co-operation,  support,  and  sym¬ 
pathy  among  his  neighbors. 

Of  course,  the  no-govemment  ethics 
will  meet  with  at  least  as  many  objec¬ 
tions  as  the  no-capital  economics.  Our 
minds  have  been  so  nurtured  in  preju¬ 
dices  as  to  the  providential  functions  of 
government  that  anarchist  ideas  must 
be  received  with  distrust.  Our  whole 
education,  since  childhood  up  to  the 
grave,  nurtures  the  belief  in  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  a  government  and  its  beneficial 
effects.  Systems  of  philosophy  have 
been  elaborated  to  support  this  view  ; 
history  has  been  written  from  this  stand¬ 
point  ;  theories  of  law  have  been  circu¬ 
lated  and  taught  for  the  same  purpose. 
All  politics  are  based  on  the  same  prin¬ 
ciple,  each  politician  saying  to  people 
he  wants  to  support  him  ;  “  Give  me 
the  governmental  power  ;  1  will,  I  can, 
relieve  you  from  the  hardships  of  your 
present  life.”  All  our  education  is  per¬ 
meated  with  the  same  teachings.  We 
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may  open  any  book  of  sociology,  his¬ 
tory,  law,  or  ethics  :  everywhere  we  find 
government,  its  organization,  its  deeds, 
playing  so  prominent  a  part  that  we 
grow  accustomed  to  suppose  that  the 
State  and  the  political  men  are  every¬ 
thing  ;  that  there  is  nothing  behind  the 
big  statesmen.  The  same  teachings  are 
daily  repeated  in  the  Press.  Whole 
columns  are  filled  up  with  minutest  rec¬ 
ords  of  parliamentary  debates,  of  move¬ 
ments  of  political  persons  ;  and,  while 
reading  these  columns,  we  too  often  for¬ 
get  that  there  is  an  immense  body  of 
men — mankind,  in  fact — growing  and 
dying,  living  in  happiness  or  sorrow, 
laboring  and  consuming,  thinking  and 
creating,  besides  those  few  men  whose 
importance  has  been  so  swollen  up  as 
to  overshadow  humanity. 

And  yet,  if  we  revert  from  the  printed 
matter  to  our  real  life,  and  cast  a  broad 
glance  on  society  as  it  is,  we  are  struck 
with  the  infinitesimal  part  played  by 
government  in  our  life.  Millions  of 
human  beings  live  and  die  without  hav¬ 
ing  had  anything  to  do  with  govern¬ 
ment.  Every  day  millions  of  transac¬ 
tions  are  made  without  the  slightest  in¬ 
terference  of  government ;  and  those 
who  enter  into  agreements  have  not  the 
slightest  intention  of  breaking  bargains. 
Nay,  those  agreements  which  are  not 
protected  by  government  (those  of  the 
Exchange,  or  card  debts)  are  perhaps 
better  kept  than  any  others.  The  simple 
habit  of  keeping  his  word,  the  desire  of 
not  losing  confidence,  are  quite  suffi¬ 
cient  in  the  immense  overwhelming  ma¬ 
jority  of  cases  to  enforce  the  keeping  of 
agreements.  Of  course,  it  may  be  said 
that  there  is  still  the  government  which 
might  enforce  them  if  necessary.  But 
not  to  speak  of  the  numberless  cases 
which  even  could  not  be  brought  before 
a  court,  everybody  who  has  the  slight¬ 
est  acquaintance  with  trade  will  un¬ 
doubtedly  confirm  the  assertion  that,  if 
there  were  not  so  strong  a  feeling  of 
honor  to  keep  agreements,  trade  itself 
would  become  utterly  impossible.  Even 
those  merchants  and  manufacturers  who 
feel  not  the  slightest  remorse  when 
pmisoning  their  customers  with  all  kinds 
of  abominable  drugs,  duly  labelled,  even 
they  also  keep  their  commercial  agree¬ 
ments.  But,  if  such  a  relative  morality 
as  commercial  honesty  exists  now,  under 
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the  present  conditions,  when  enrichmenti 
is  the  chief  motive,  the  same  feeling 
will  further  develop  very  fast  as  soon  asi 
robbing  somebody  of  the  fruits  of  his 
labor  is  no  longer  the  economical  basis 
of  our  life.  • 

Another  striking  feature  of  our  cen¬ 
tury  tells  in  favor  of  the  same  no-gov¬ 
ernment  tendency.  It  is  the  steady  en¬ 
largement  of  the  field  covered  by  private 
initiative,  and  the  recent  growth  oi 
large  organizations  resulting  merely  and 
simply  from  free  agreement.  The  rail¬ 
way  net  of  Europe — a  confederation  of 
so  many  scores  of  separate  societies— 
and  the  direct  transport  of  passengers 
and  merchandise  over  so  many  lines 
which  were  built  independently  and 
federated  together,  without  even  so 
much  as  a  Central  Board  of  European 
Railways,  are  a  most  striking  instance  of 
what  is  already  done  by  mere  agreement. 
If  fifty  years  ago  somebody  had  pre¬ 
dicted  that  railways  built  by  so  many 
separate  companies  finally  would  con¬ 
stitute  so  perfect  a  net  as  they  do  to- 
day,  he  surely  would  have  been  treated 
as  a  fool.  It  would  have  been  urged 
that  so  many  companies,  prosecuting 
their  own  interests,  would  never  agree 
without  an  International  Board  of  Rail¬ 
ways,  supported  by  an  International 
Convention  of  the  European  States,  and 
endowed  with  governmental  powers^ 
But  no  such  board  was  resorted  to,  and 
the  agreement  came  nevertheless.  The 
Dutch  Beurden  extending  now  their 
organizations  over  the  rivers  of  Geir 
many,  and  even  to  the  shipping  trade 
of  the  Baltic  ;  the  numberless  amalga¬ 
mated  manufacturers’  associations,  and 
the  syndicats  of  France,  are  so  many  im 
stances  in  point.  If  it  be  argued  that 
many  of  these  organizations  are  organi¬ 
zations  for  exploitation,  it  would  prove 
nothing,  because,  if  men  prosecuting 
their  own  egotistic,  often  very  narrow, 
interests  can  agree  together,  better  in¬ 
spired  men,  compelled  to  be  more 
closely  connected  with  other  groups, 
will  necessarily  agree  still  easier  and 
still  better. 

But  there  also  is  no  lack  of  free 
organizations  for  nobler  pursuits.  Ont 
of  the  noblest  achievements  of  our  ceis- 
tury  is  undoubtedly  the  Lifeboat  Asso¬ 
ciation.  Since  its  first  humble  start, 
which  we  all  remember,  it  has  saved  no 
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less  than  33,000  huroan  lives.  It  makes 
appeal  to  the  noblest  instincts  of  man  ; 
its  activity  is  entirely  dependent  upon 
devotion  to  the  common  cause  ;  while 
its  internal  organization  is  entirely  based 
upon  the  independence  of  the  local 
committees.  The  Hospitals  Association 
and  hundreds  of  like  organizations, 
operating  on  a  large  scale  and  covering 
each  a  wide  held,  may  also  be  mentioned 
under  this  head.  But,  while  we  know 
everything  about  governments  and  their 
deeds,  what  do  we  know  about  the  re¬ 
sults  achieved  by  free  co-operation  ? 
Thousands  of  volumes  have  been  written 
to  record  the  acts  of  governments  ;  the 
most  trifling  amelioration  due  to  law 
has  been  recorded  ;  its  good  effects  have 
been  exaggerated,  its  bad  effects  passed 
by  in  silence.  But  where  is  the  book 
recording  what  has  been  achieved  by 
free  co-operation  of  well- inspired  men  ? 
— At  the  same  time,  hundreds  of  soci¬ 
eties  are  constituted  every  day  for  the 
satisfaction  of  some  of  the  infinitely 
varied  needs  of  civilized  man.  We 
have  societies  for  all  possible  kinds  of 
studies — some  of  them  embracing  the 
whole  field  of  natural  science,  others 
limited  to  a  small  special  branch  ;  so¬ 
cieties  for  gymnastics,  for  shorthand¬ 
writing,  for  the  study  of  a  separate  au¬ 
thor,  for  games  and  all  kinds  of  sports, 
for  forwarding  the  science  of  maintain¬ 
ing  life,  and  for  favoring  the  knowledge 
of  how  to  destroy  it  ;  philosophical  and 
industrial,  artistic  and  anti-artistic  ;  for 
serious  work  and  for  mere  amusement 
— in  short,  there  is  not  a  single  direction 
in  which  men  would  exercise  their  facul¬ 
ties  without  combining  together  for  the 
prosecution  of  some  common  aim. 
Every  day  new  societies  are  formed, 
while  every  year  the  old  ones  aggregate 
together  into  larger  units,  federate 
across  the  national  frontiers,  and  co¬ 
operate  in  some  common  work. 

The  most  striking  feature  of  these 
numberless  free  growths  is  that  they 
continually  encroach  on  what  was 
formerly  the  domain  of  the  State  or  the 
Municipality.  A  householder  in  a  Swiss 
village  on  the  banks  of  Lake  Leman  be¬ 
longs  now  to,  at  least,  a  dozen  different 
societies  which  supply  him  with  what  is 
considered  elsewhere  as  a  function  of 
the  municipal  government.  Free  feder¬ 
ation  of  independent  communes  for  tem¬ 


porary  or  permanent  purposes  lies  at  the 
very  bottom  of  Swiss  life,  and  to  these 
federations  many  a  part  of  Switzerland 
is  indebted  for  its  roads  and  fountains, 
its  rich  vineyards,  well-kept  forests, 
and  meadows  which  the  foreigner  ad¬ 
mires.  And  besides  these  small  soci¬ 
eties,  substituting  themselves  for  the 
State  within  some  limited  sphere,  do  we 
not  see  other  societies  doing  the  same 
on  a  much  wider  scale  ?  Each  German 
Burger  is  proud  of  the  German  army, 
but  few  of  them  know  how  murh  it 
borrows  of  its  force  from  the  number¬ 
less  private  societies  for  military  studies, 
exercise,  and  games  ;  and  how  few  are 
those  who  understand  that  their  army 
would  become  an  incoherent  mass  of 
men  the  day  that  each  soldier  was  no 
longer  inspired  by  the  feelings  which 
inspire  him  now  ?  In  this  country,  even 
the  task  of  defending  the  territory — that 
is,  the  chief,  the  great  function  of  the 
State— has  been  undertaken  by  an  army 
of  Volunteers,  and  this  army  surely 
might  stand  against  any  army  of  slaves 
obeying  a  military  despot.  More  than 
that :  a  private  society  for  the  defence 
of  the  coasts  of  England  has  been  seri¬ 
ously  spoken  of.  Let  it  only  come  into 
life,  and  surely  it  will  be  a  more  effec¬ 
tive  weapon  for  self-defence  than  the 
ironclads  of  the  navy.  One  of  the  most 
remarkable  societies,  however,  which 
has  recently  arisen  is  undoubtedly  the 
Red  Cross  Society.  To  slaughter  men 
on  the  battle-fields,  that  remains  the 
duty  of  the  State  ;  but  these  very  States 
recognize  themselves  unable  to  take  care 
of  their  own  wounded  :  they  abandon 
the  task,  to  a  great  extent,  to  private 
initiative.  What  a  deluge  of  mockeries 
would  not  have  been  cast  over  the  poor 
“  Utopist  "  who  should  have  dared  to 
say  twenty-five  years  ago  that  the  care 
of  the  wounded  might  be  left  to  private 
societies  !  “  Nobody  would  go  in  the 

dangerous  places  !  all  hospitals  would 
gather  where  there  was  no  need  of  them  ! 
national  rivalries  would  result  in  the 
poor  soldiers  dying  without  any  help, 
and  so  on," — such  would  have  been  the 
outcry.  The  war  of  1871  has  shown 
how  perspicacious  those  prophets  are 
who  never  believe  in  human  intelligence, 
devotion,  and  good  sense. 

These  facts — so  numerous  and  so  cus¬ 
tomary  that  we  pass  by  without  even 
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noticing  them — are  in  our  opinion*  one 
of  the  most  prominent  features  of  the 
second  half  of  our  century.  The  just- 
mentioned  organisms  grew  up  so  nat¬ 
urally  ;  they  so  rapidly  extended  and  so 
easily  aggregated  together ;  they  are  such 
unavoidable  outgrowths  of  the  multi¬ 
plication  of  needs  of  the  civilized  man, 
and  they  so  well  replace  State-interfer¬ 
ence,  that  we  must  recognize  in  them  a 
growing  factor  of  our  life.  Modern 
progress  is  really  toward  the  free  aggre¬ 
gation  of  free  individuals  so  as  to  sup¬ 
plant  government  in  all  those  functions 
which  formerly  were  intrusted  to  it, 
and  which  it  mostly  performed  so  badly. 

As  to  parliamentary  rule,  and  repre¬ 
sentative  government  altogether,  they 
are  rapidly  falling  into  decay.  The  few 
philosophers  who  already  have  shown 
their  defects  have  only  timidly  summed 
up  the  growing  public  discontent.  It  is 
becoming  evident  that  it  is  merely 
stupid  to  elect  a  few  men,  and  to  in¬ 
trust  them  with  the  task  of  making  laws 
on  all  possible  subjects,  of  which  sub¬ 
jects  most  of  them  are  utterly  ignorant. 
It  is  becoming  understood  that  Majority 
rule  is  as  defective  as  any  other  kind 
of  rule  ;  and  Humanity  searches,  and 
finds,  new  channels  for  resolving  the 
pending  questions.  The  Postal  Union 
did  not  elect  an  international  postal  par¬ 
liament  in  order  to  make  laws  for  all 
postal  organizations  adherent  to  the 
Union.  The  railways  of  Europe  did 
not  elect  an  international  railway  parlia¬ 
ment  in  order  to  regulate  the  march  of 
the  trains  and  the  repartition  of  the  in¬ 
come  of  international  traffic  ;  and  the 
Meteorological  and  Geological  Societies 
of  Europe  did  not  elect  either  meteoro¬ 
logical  or  geological  parliaments  for 
scheming  polar  stations,  or  for  estab¬ 
lishing  a  uniform  subdivision  of  geologi¬ 
cal  formations  and  a  uniform  coloration 
of  geological  maps.  They  proceeded 
by  means  of  agreements.  To  agree  to¬ 
gether  they  resorted  to  congresses  ;  but, 
while  sending  delegates  to  their  con¬ 
gresses,  they  did  not  elect  M.P.’sA^nr 
d  tout  faire  ;  they  did  not  say  to  them, 
“  Vote  about  everything  you  like — we 
shall  obey.”  They  put  questions  and 
discussed  them  first  themselves  ;  then 
they  sent  delegates  acquainted  with  the 
special  question  to  be  discussed  at  the 
congress,  and  they  sent  delegate — not 


rulers.  Their  delegates  returned  from 
the  congress  with  no  laws  in  their  pock¬ 
ets,  but  with  proposals  of  agreements. 
Such  is  the  way  assumed  now  (the  very 
old  way,  too)  for  dealing  with  questions 
of  public  interest — not  the  way  of  law¬ 
making  by  means  of  a  representative 
government.  Representative  govern¬ 
ment  has  accomplished  its  historical 
mission  ;  it  has  given  a  mortal  blow  to 
Court-rule  ;  and  by  its  debates  it  has 
awakened  public  interest  in  public  ques¬ 
tions.  But,  to  see  in  it  the  government 
of  the  future  Socialist  society,  is  to 
commit  a  gross  error.  Each  economi¬ 
cal  phase  of  life  implies  its  own  political 
phase  ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  touch  the 
very  bases  of  the  present  economical  life 
— private  property — without  a  corre¬ 
sponding  change  in  the  very  bases  of  the 
political  organization.  Life  already 
shows  in  which  direction  the  change  will 
be  made.  Not  in  increasing  the  powers 
of  the  State,  but  in  resorting  to  free 
organization  and  free  federation  in  all 
those  branches  which  are  now  consid¬ 
ered  as  attributions  of  the  State. 

The  objections  to  the  above  may  be 
easily  foreseen.  It  will  be  said  of 
course  : — “  But  what  is  to  be  done  with 
those  who  do  not  keep  their  agree¬ 
ments  ?  What  with  those  who  are  not 
inclined  to  work  ?  What  with  those 
who  would  prefer  breaking  the  written 
laws  of  society,  or — in  the  anarchist 
hypothesis — its  unwritten  customs  ?  An¬ 
archy  may  be  good  for  a  higher  hu- 
jnanity, — not  for  the  men  of  our  own 
times.” 

First  of  all,  there  are  two  kinds  of 
agreements  :  there  is  the  free  one  which 
is  entered  upon  by  free  consent,  as  a 
free  choice  between  different  courses 
equally  open  before  each  of  the  agreeing 
parties  ;  and  there  is  the  enforced  agree¬ 
ment,  imposed  by  one  party  upon  the 
other,  and  accepted  by  the  latter  from 
sheer  necessity  ;  in  fact,  it  is  no  agree¬ 
ment  at  all ;  it  is  a  mere  submission  to 
necessity.  Unhappily,  the  great  bulk 
of  what  are  now  described  as  agree¬ 
ments  belong  to  the  latter  category. 
When  a  workman  sells  his  labor  to  an 
employer,  and  knows  perfectly  well  that 
some  part  of  the  value  of  his  produce 
will  be  unjustly  taken  by  the  employer  ; 
when  he  sells  it  without  even  the  slight¬ 
est  guarantee  of  being  employed  so 
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much  as  six  consecutive  months — ^and 
he  is  compelled  to  do  so  because  he  and 
his  family  would  otherwise  starve  next 
week — it  is  a  sad  mockery  to  call  that  a 
free  contract.  Modern  economists  may 
call  it  free,  but  the  father  of  political 
economy  —  Adam  Smith  —  was  never 
guilty  of  such  a  misrepresentation.  As 
long  as  three-quarters  of  humanity  are 
compelled  to  enter  into  agreements  of 
that  description,  force  is,  of  course, 
necessary,  both  to  enforce  the  supposed 
agreements  and  to  maintain  such  a  state 
of  things.  Force — and  a  good  deal  of 
force — is  necessary  for  preventing  the 
laborers  from  taking  possession  of  what 
they  consider  unjustly  appropriated  by 
the  few  ;  and  force  is  necessary  for  al¬ 
ways  bringing  new  uncivilized  na¬ 
tions”  under  the  same  conditions.  The 
Spencerian  no-force  party  perfectly  well 
understand  that ;  and  while  they  advo¬ 
cate  no  force  for  changing  the  existing 
conditions,  they  advocate  still  more 
force  than  is  now  used  for  maintaining 
them.  As  to  anarchy,  it  is  obviously  as 
incompatible  with  plutocracy  as  with 
any  other  kind  of  cracy. 

But  we  do  not  see  the  necessity  of 
force  for  enforcing  agreements  freely 
entered  upon.  We  never  heard  of  a 
penalty  imposed  on  a  man  who  belonged 
to  the  crew  of  a  lifeboat  and  at  a  given 
moment  preferred  to  abandon  the  asso¬ 
ciation.  All  that  his  comrades  would 
do  with  him,  if  he  were  guilty  of  a  gross 
neglect,  would  be  probably  to  refuse 
further  to  do  anything  with  him.  Nor. 
did  we  hear  of  fines  imposed  on  a  con¬ 
tributor  of  Mr.  Murray’s  Dictionary  for 
a  delay  in  his  work,  or  of  gendarmes 
driving  the  volunteers  of  Garibaldi  to 
the  battle-fields.  Free  agreements  need 
not  be  enforced. 

As  to  the  so-often  repeated  objection 
that  nobody  would  labor  if  he  were  not 
compelled  to  do  so  by  sheer  necessity, 
we  heard  enough  of  it  before  the  eman¬ 
cipation  of  slaves  in  America,  as  well  as 
before  the  emancipation  of  serfs  in 
Russia  ;  and  we  have  bad  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  appreciating  it  at  its  just  value. 
So  we  shall  not  try  to  convince  those 
who  can  be  convinced  only  by  accom¬ 
plished  facts.  As  to  those  who  reason, 
they  ought  to  know  that,  if  it  really  was 
so  with  some  parts  of  humanity  at  its 
lowest  stages — and  yet,  what  do  we 


know  about  it  ? — or  if  it  is  so  with  some 
small  communities,  or  separate  individ¬ 
uals,  brought  to  sheer  despair  by  unsuc¬ 
cesses  in  their  struggle  against  unfavor¬ 
able  conditions,  it  is  not  so  with  the 
bulk  of  the  civilized  nations.  With  us, 
work  is  a  habit,  and  idleness  an  artificial 
growth.  Of  course,  when  to  be  a  man¬ 
ual  worker  means  to  be  compelled  to 
work  all  the  life  long  for  ten  hours  a 
day,  and  often  more,  at  producing  some 
part  of  something — a  pin’s  head,  for  in¬ 
stance  ;  when  it  means  to  be  paid  wages 
on  which  a  family  can  live  only  on  the 
condition  of  the  strictest  limitation  of 
all  its  needs  ;  when  it  means  to  be  al¬ 
ways  under  the  menace  of  being  thrown 
to-morrow  out  of  employment — and  we 
know  how  frequent  are  the  industrial 
crises,  and  what  a  misery  they  imply  ; 
when  it  means,  in  a  very  great  number 
of  cases,  premature  death  in  a  paupers' 
hospital,  if  not  in  the  workhouse ; 
when  to  be  manual  worker  signifies  to 
wear  all  life  long  a  stamp  of  inferiority 
in  the  eyes  of  those  very  people  who 
live  on  the  work  of  their  “hands;” 
when  it  always  means  the  renouncement 
of  all  those  higher  enjoyments  that  sci¬ 
ence  and  art  give  to  man — oh,  then 
there  is  no  wonder  that  everybody — the 
manual  worker  as  well — has  but  one 
dream  :  that  of  rising  to  a  condition 
where  others  would  work  for  him. 
When  I  see  writers  who  boast  that  they 
are  the  workers,  and  write  that  the 
manual  workers  are  an  inferior  race  of 
lazy  and  improvident  fellows,  I  am  in¬ 
clined  to  ask  them.  Who,  then,  has 
made  all  you  see  round  about  you  :  the 
houses  you  live  in,  the  chairs,  the  car¬ 
pets,  the  streets  you  enjoy,  the  clothes 
you  wear  ?  Who  built  the  universities 
where  you  were  taught,  and  who  pro¬ 
vided  you  with  food  during  your  school 
years  ?  And  what  would  become  of 
your  readiness  to  “  work,”  if  you  were 
compelled  to  work  in  the  above  condi¬ 
tions  all  your  life  on  a  pin’s  head  ?  No 
doubt,  anyhow  you  would  be  reported 
as  a  lazy  fellow  !  And  I  affirm  that  no 
intelligent  man  can  be  closely  acquainted 
with  the  life  of  the  European  working 
classes  without  wondering,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  at  their  readiness  to  work,  even 
under  such  abominable  conditions. 

Overwork  is  reluctant  to  human  na¬ 
ture — not  work.  Overwork  for  supply 
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ing  the  few  with  luxury — not  woik  for 
the  well-being  of  all.  Work,  labor,  is 
a  physiological  necessity,  a  necessity  of 
spending  accumulated  bodily  energy,  a 
necessity  which  is  health  and  life  itself. 
If  so  many  branches  of  useful  work  are 
so  reluctantly  done  now,  it  is  merely 
because  they  mean  overwork,  or  they 
are  improperly  organized.  But  we 
know — old  Franklin  knew  it — that  four 
hours  of  useful  work  every  day  would 
be  more  than  sufficient  for  supplying 
everybody  with  the  comfort  of  a  moder¬ 
ately  well-to-do  middle-class  house,  if 
we  all  gave  ourselves  to  productive 
work,  and  if  we  did  not  waste  our  pro¬ 
ductive  powers  as  we  do  waste  them 
now.  As  to  the  childish  question,  re¬ 
peated  for  fifty  years  (who  would  do  dis¬ 
agreeable  work  ?),  frankly  I  regret  that 
none  of  our  savants  has  ever  been 
brought  to  do  it,  be  it  for  only  one  day 
n  his  life.  If  there  is  still  work  which 
s  really  disagreeable  in  itself,  it  is  only 
because  our  scientific  men  have  never 
cared  to  consider  the  means  for  render¬ 
ing  it  less  so  :  they  always  knew  that 
there  were  plenty  of  starving  men  who 
would  do  it  for  a  few  pence  a  day. 

As  to  the  third — the  chief  —objection, 
which  maintains  the  necessity  of  a  gov¬ 
ernment  for  punishing  those  who  break 
the  law  of  society,  there  is  so  much  to 
say  about  it  that  it  hardly  can  be  touch¬ 
ed  incidentally.  The  more  we  study 
the  question,  the  more  we  are  brought 
to  the  conclusion  that  society  itself  is 
responsible  for  the  anti-social  deeds 
perpetrated  in  its  midst ;  and  that  no 
punishments,  no  prisons,  and  no  hang¬ 
men  can  diminish  the  numbers  of  like 
deeds  ;  nothing  short  of  a  re-organiza¬ 
tion  of  "society  itself.  Three-quarters 
of  all  the  acts  which  are  brought  every 
year  before  our  courts  have  their  origin, 
either  directly  or  indirectly,  in  the  pres¬ 
ent  disorganized  state  of  society  with 
regard  to  the  production  and  distribu¬ 
tion  of  wealth — not  in  the  perversity  of 
human  nature.  As  to  the  relatively  few 
anti-social  deeds  which  result  from  anti¬ 
social  inclinations  of  separate  individ¬ 
uals,  it  is  not  by  prisons,  nor  even  by 
resorting  to  the  hangman,  that  we  can 
diminish  their  numt^rs.  By  our  pris¬ 
ons,  we  merely  multiply  them  and  ren¬ 
der  them  worse.  By  our  detectives, 
our  “  price  of  blood,’'  our  executions. 


and  our  jails,  we  spread  in  society  such 
a  terrible  flow  of  basest  passions  and 
habits,  that  he  who  would  realize  the 
effects  of  these  institutions  to  their  full 
extent,  would  be  frightened  by  what  so¬ 
ciety  is  doing  under  the  pretext  of  main¬ 
taining  morality.  We  must  search  for 
other  remedies,  and  the  remedies  have 
been  indicated  long  since. 

Of  course  now,  when  a  mother  in 
search  of  food  and  shelter  for  her  chil¬ 
dren  must  pass  by  shops  filled  up  with 
the  most  refined  delicacies  of  refined 
gluttony  ;  when  gorgeous  and  insolent 
luxury  is  displayed  side  by  side  with  the 
most  execrable  misery  ;  when  the  dog 
and  the  horse  of  a  rich  man  are  far  bet¬ 
ter  cared  for  than  millions  of  children 
whose  mothers  earn  a  pitiful  salary  in 
the  pit  or  the  manufactory  ;  when  each 
“  modest  ”  evening  dress  of  a  lady  rep¬ 
resents  eight  months,  or  one  year,  of 
human  labor ;  when  enrichment  on 
somebody’s  account  is  the  avowed  aim 
of  the  '*  upper  classes,”  and  no  distinct 
boundary  can  be  traced  between  honest 
and  dishonest  means  of  making  money 
— then  force  is  the  only  means  for 
maintaining  such  a  state  of  things  ;  then 
an  army  of  p>oIicemen,  judges,  and 
hangmen  becomes  a  necessary  institu¬ 
tion. 

But  if  all  our  children — all  children 
are  our  children — received  a  sound  in¬ 
struction  and  education — and  we  have 
the  means  of  doing  so  ;  if  every  family 
lived  in  a  decent  home — and  they  could 
under  the  present  high  pitch  of  our  pro¬ 
duction  ;  if  every  boy  and  girl  were 
taught  a  handicraft  at  the  same  time  as 
he  or  she  receives  a  scientific  instruc¬ 
tion,  and  not  to  be  a  manual  producer 
of  wealth  were  considered  as  a  token  of 
inferiority  ;  if  nien  lived  in  closer  con¬ 
tact  with  one  another,  and  had  continu¬ 
ally  to  come  into  contact  on  those  pub¬ 
lic  affairs  which  now  are  invested  in  the 
few  ;  and  if,  in  consequence  of  a  closer 
contact,  we  were  brought  to  take  as 
lively  an  interest  in  our  neighbors’  diffi¬ 
culties  and  pains  as  we  formerly  took  in 
those  of  our  kinsfolk — then  we  should 
not  resort  to  policemen  and  judges,  to 
prisons  and  executions.  The  anti-social 
deeds  would  be  prevented  in  bud,  not 
punished  ;  the  few  contests  which  would 
arise  would  be  easily  settled  by  arbitra¬ 
tors  ;  and  no  more  force  would  be  nec- 
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cssary  to  impose  their  decisions  than  is  support  and  even  self-sacrifice  for  the 
required  now  for  enforcing  the  decisions  common  well-being.  These  habits  are 
of  the  family  tribunals  of  China,  or  of  a  necessary  condition  for  the  welfare  of 
the  Valencia  water-courts.  the  species  in  its  struggle  for  life — co- 

And  here  we  are  brought  to  consider  operation  of  individuals  being  a  much 
a  great  question  :  What  would  become  more  important  factor  in  the  struggle 
of  morality  in  a  society  which  would  for  the  preservation  of  the  species  than 
recognize  no  laws  and  proclaim  the  full  the  so-much-spoken-of  physical  struggle 
freedom  of  the  individual  ?  Our  an-  between  individuals  for  the  means  of 
swer  is  plain.  Public  morality  is  inde-  existence.  The  “fittest"  in  the  organic 
pendent  from,  and  anterior  to,  law  and  world  are  those  who  grow  accustomed 
religion.  Until  now,  the  teachings  of  to  life  in  society  ;  and  life  in  society 
morality  have  been  associated  with  re-  necessarily  implies  moral  habits.  As  to 
ligions  teachings.  But  the  influence  mankind,  it  has,  during  its  long  exist- 
which  religious  teachings  formerly  exer-  ence,  developed  in  its  midst  a  nucleus 
cised  on  the  mind  has  faded  of  late,  and  of  social  habits,  of  moral  habits,  which 
the  sanction  which  morality  derived  cannot  disappear  as  long  as  human  so- 
from  religion  has  no  more  the  power  it  cieties  exist.  And  therefore,  notwith- 
formerly  had.  Millions  and  millions  standing  the  influences  to  the  contrary 
grow  in  our  cities  who  have  lost  the  old  which  are  now  at  work  in  consequence 
faith.  Is  it  a  reason  for  throwing  moral-  of  our  present  economical  relations,  the 
ity  overboard,  and  for  treating  it  with  nucleus  of  our  moral  habits  continues  to 
the  same  sarcasm  as  primitive  cosmog-  exist  Law  and  religion  only  formulate 
ony  ?  them  and  endeavor  to  enforce  them  by 

Obviously  not.  No  society  is  pos-  their  sanction, 
sible  without  certain  principles  of  moral-  Whatever  the  variety  of  theories  of 
ity  generally  recognized.  If  everybody  morality,  all  can  be  brought  under  three 
grew  accustomed  to  deceive  his  fellow-  chief  categories  :  the  morality  of  re¬ 
men  :  if  we  never  could  rely  on  each  ligion  ;  the  utilitarian  morality  ;  and 
other’s  promise  and  words  ;  if  every-  the  theory  of  moral  habits  resulting 
body  treated  his  like  as  an  enemy,  from  the  very  needs  of  life  in  society, 
against  whom  every  means  of  warfare  is  Each  religious  morality  sanctifies  its 
justifiable — no  society  could  exist.  And  prescriptions  by  making  them  originate 
we  see,  in  fact,  that  notwithstanding  the  from  revelation  ;  and  it  tries  to  impress 
decay  of  religious  beliefs,  the  principles  its  teachings  on  the  mind  by  a  promise 
of  morality  remain  unshaken.  We  even  of  reward,  or  punishment,  either  in  this 
see  irreligious  people  trying  to  raise  the  or  in  future  life.  The  utilitarian  moral- 
current  standard  of  morality.  The  ity  maintains  the  idea  of  reward,  but  it 
fact  is  that  moral  principles  are  inde-  finds  it  in  man  himself.  It  invites  men 
pendent  of  religious  beliefs  :  they  are  to  analyze  their  pleasures,  to  classify 
anterior  to  them.  The  primitive  Tchukt-  them,  and  to  give  preference  to  those 
chis  have  no  religion  ;  they  have  only  which  are  most  intense  and  most  du- 
superstitions  and  fear  of  the  hostile  rable.  We  must  recognize,  however, 
forces  of  nature  ;  and  nevertheless  we  that,  although  having  exercised  some 
find  with  them  the  very  same  principles  influence,  this  system  has  been  judged 
of  morality  which  are  taught  by  Chris-  too  artificial  by  the  great  mass  of  human 
tians  and  Buddhists,  Mussulmans  and  beings.  And  finally — whatever  its  vari- 
Hebrews.  Nay,  some  of  their  practices  eties — there  is  the  third  system  of  moral- 
imply  a  much  higher  standard  of  tribal  ity  which  sees  in  moral  actions — in  those 
morality  than  that  which  appears  in  our  actions  which  are  most  powerful  in  ren- 
civilized  society.  In  fact,  each  new  dering  men  best  fitted  to  life  in  society 
religion  takes  its  moral  principles  from  — a  mere  necessity  of  enjoying  the  joys 
the  only  real  stock  of  morality — the  of  his  brethren,  of  sufifering  when  some 
moral  habits  which  grow  with  men  as  of  his  brethren  are  suffering  ;  a  habit 
soon  as  they  unite  to  live  together  in  and  a  second  nature,  slowly  elaborated 
tribes,  cities,  or  nations.  No  animal  and  perfected  by  life  in  society.  That 
society  is  possible  without  resulting  in  a  is  the  morality  of  mankind  ;  and  that  is 
growth  of  certain  moral  habits  of  mutual  also  the  morality  of  anarchy. 
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I  could  not  better  illustrate  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  three  8)  stems  of  moral¬ 
ity  than  by  repeating  the  following  ex¬ 
ample.  Suppose  a  child  is  drowning  in 
a  river,  and  three  men  stand  on  the  bank 
of  the  river  :  the  religious  moralist,  the 
utilitarian,  and  the  plain  man  of  the 
people.  The  religious  man  is  supposed, 
first,  to  say  to  himself  that  to  save  the 
child  would  bring  him  happiness  in  this 
or  another  life,  and  then  save  the  child  ; 
but  if  he  does  so,  he  is  merely  a  good 
reckoner,  no  more.  Then  comes  the 
utilitarian,  who  is  supposed  to  reason 
thus  ;  **  The  enjoyments  of  life  may  be 
of  the  higher  and  of  the  lower  descrip¬ 
tion.  To  save  the  child  would  assure  me 
the  higher  enjoyment.  Therefore,  let 
me  jump  in  the  river.”  But,  admitting 
that  there  ever  was  a  man  who  reasoned 
in  this  way,  again,  he  would  be  a  mere 
reckoner,  and  society  would  do  better 
not  to  rely  very  much  upon  him  :  who 
knows  what  sophism  might  pass  one 
day  through  his  head  !  And  here  is  the 
third  man.  He  does  not  much  calcu¬ 
late.  But  he  has  grown  in  the  habit  of 
always  feeling  the  joys  of  those  who 
surround  him,  and  to  feel  happy  when 
others  are  happy  ;  of  suffering,  deeply 
suffering  when  others  suffer.  To  act 
accordingly  is  his  second  nature.  He 
hears  the  cry  of  the  mother,  he  sees  the 
child  struggling  for  life,  and  he  jumps 
in  the  river  like  a  good  dog,  and  saves 
the  child,  thanks  to  the  energy  of  his 


feelings.  And  when  the  mother  thanks 
him,  he  answers  :  ”  Why  !  I  could  not 
do  otherwise  than  I  did.”  That  is  the 
real  morality.  That  is  the  morality  of 
the  masses  of  the  people  :  the  morality 
grown  to  a  habit,  which  will  exist,  what¬ 
ever  the  ethical  theories  made  by  phi¬ 
losophers,  and  will  steadily  improve  in 
proportion  as  the  conditions  of  our 
social  life  are  improved.  Such  a  moral¬ 
ity  needs  no  laws  for  its  maintenance. 
It  is  a  natural  growth  favored  by  the 
general  sympathy  which  every  advance 
toward  a  wider  and  higher  morality  finds 
in  all  fellow-men. 

Such  are,  in  a  very  brief  summary, 
the  leading  principles  of  anarchy.  Each 
of  them  hurts  many  a  prejudice,  and 
yet  each  of  them  results  from  an  analy¬ 
sis  of  the  very  tendencies  displayed  by 
human  society.  Each  of  them  is  rich 
in  consequences  and  implies  a  thorough 
revision  of  many  a  current  opinion. 
And  it  is  not  a  mere  insight  into  a  re¬ 
mote  future.  Already  now,  whatever 
the  sphere  of  action  of  the  individual, 
he  can  act,  either  in  accordance  with 
anarchist  principles  or  on  an  opposite 
line.  And  all  that  may  be  done  in  that 
direction  will  be  done  in  the  direction 
whereto  further  development  goes.  All 
that  may  be  done  in  the  opposite  way 
will  be  an  attempt  to  force  humanity  to 
go  where  it  will  not  go. — Nineteenth 
Century. 
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Speeches,  lectures,  pamphlets,  ar¬ 
ticles,  leaflets  relating  to  Home  Rule 
and  Land  Law  in  Ireland  have  been 
showered  on  the  public  as”  thick”  (and 
perhaps  as  dry — absit  omen)  ”  as  au¬ 
tumnal  leaves  that  strew  the  brooks  in 
Vallombrosa  ;”  yet  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  the  public  has  not  been  per¬ 
plexed  rather  than  instructed  by  this 
abundance — not  knowing  what  to  select 
or  how  to  distinguish  between  many 
conflicting  propositions.  The  object 
of  the  following  pages  is  to  inquire  into 
the  nature  of  governments  in  general, 
with  a  view  of  ascertaining  the  value. 


so  to  speak,  of  the  various  forms  of  ties 
by  which  cpmmunities  of  men  are  com¬ 
pacted  into  nations  ;  and  thus,  having 
determined,  so  far  as  is  possible  by 
theory  and  by  example,  the  strength  of 
the  diverse  social  structures  which  build 
up  empires  and  nations,  to  apply  the 
principles  thus  deduced  to  the  case  of 
Ireland,  and  show  how  far  the  plans  put 
forward  by  the  supporters  of  Home  Rule 
are  really  calculated  to  excite  alarm,  or 
are  of  such  a  character  as  to  deservedly 
brand  the  advocates  of  the  measure  with 
the  opprobrium  of  being  anarchists,  rev¬ 
olutionists,  separatists  ;  or,  in  short,  of 
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beinK  men  in  any  way  holding  a  faith  peace  and  social  order  ;  laws  relating 
repugnant  to  the  true  principles  of  the  to  coinage,  postal  service,  and  internal 
British  Constitution.  communication.  This  class  may  be 

The  inquiry  proposed  necessarily  in-  called  “  State  Laws,”  using  ‘‘  State”  in 
volves  a  description  of  the  various  forms  the  American  sense  of  a  political  com- 
of  government  which  have  been  proposed  munity  subordinated  to  some  other 
for  Ireland,  and  the  reader  may  judge  for  power.  Class  2  :  Laws  relating  to  land  ; 
himself  whether  their  merits  and  de-  laws  relating  to  education  ;  laws  relating 
merits  have  been  truly  set  forth.  At  all  to  police  ;'laws  relating  to  the  relief  of 
events,  it  is  hoped  that  an  endeavor  to  the  poor  ;  municipal  and  sanitary  laws  ; 
supply  materials  for  a  dispassionate  view  and  so  forth.  This  class  may  be  named 
of  the  whole  of  the  Irish  ”  situation”  ”  Provincial  Laws,”  using  ‘‘  Province” 
may  assist  both  opponents  and  support-  in  the  sense  of  a  division  less  than  a  State, 
ers  of  Home  Rule  to  take  a  more  chari-  These  laws  admit  of  various  modes  of 
table  view  of  the  motives  by  which  each  classiiication,  but  the  foregoing  arrange- 
party  is  actuated,  and  the  conditions  ment  will  be  sufficient  for  our  purpose, 
under  which  it  works,  and  perhaps  to  ar-  The  simplest  form  of  government,  and 
rive  at  the  conclusion  that  the  differences  probably  the  most  absolute  in  the  world, 
between  the  various  schemes  competing  is  that  of  Russia.  Here  all  power, 
for  acceptance  are  not  unfrequently  legislative,  executive,  and  even  judicial, 
questions,  not  of  substance,  but  of  is  vested  in  the  Emperor,  and  exercised 
form,  arising  from  a  desire  in  their  pro-  by  functionaries  deriving  their  authority 
moters  to  have  their  own  way,  rather  immediately  from  him.  France,  again, 
than  objections  resting  on  grave  consti-  though  a  republic,  is  an  example  of  a 
tutional  grounds,  and  involving,  if  they  very  centralized  government.  The  leg- 
are  to  be  set  aside,  an  abandonment  of  islative,  executive,  and  judicial  powers 
principles  binding  on  reason  and  the  are  distinct ;  but  the  central  govern- 
conscience.  ment,  through  the  medium  of  the  ap- 

Before  analyzing  the  materials  of  pointment  of  the  local  prefects,  exercises 
which  a  nation  is  composed,  we  must  a  direct  power  throughout  all  the  prov- 
first  determine  what  constitutes  a  na-  inces  of  France ;  thus  making  every  im- 
tion.  Happily,  little  difficulty  arises  in  pulse  of  the  supreme  power  felt  immedi- 
arriving  at  a  conclusion  on  this  ques-  ately  throughout  the  whole  body  of  the 
tion.  A  nation  is  a  political  society  State.  It  is  of  no  use  entering  further 
which  possesses  imperial  or  nationsd  into  the  nature  or  details  of  what  may 
powers  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  powers  of  be  called  for  distinction  ”  single”  gov- 
making  peace  and  war,  maintaining  ernments,  or  governments  consisting  of 
fleets  and  armies,  and  regulating  com-  one  compact  political  society,  subject  to 
merce  with  foreign  nations.  a  direct  far-reaching  central  power. 

A  community  possessing  these  pow-  The  problem  with  which  we  have  to 
ers,  be  it  large  or  be  it  small,  is  a  na-  deal  is  Ireland,  and  Ireland  is  a  com- 
tion  or  a  separate  entity  among  the  peo-  ponent  member  of  the  most  complex 
pies  of  the  world.  It  owns  no  superior,  nation  the  world  has  yet  known.  Our 
but  possesses  and  exercises  all  powers  inquiry,  then,  must  be  directed  to  an 
of  government  by  itself  and  for  itself,  investigation  of  the  structures  of  various 
The  possession  of  imperial  or  national  composite  nations,  or  nations  made  up 
powers  indicates  nothing  more  than  the  of  numerous  political  communities  more 
separate  existence  of  a  community,  or  less  differing  from  each  other.  From 
Russia,  the  German  Empire,  the  Brit-  the  examination  of  the  nature  of  the  com- 
ish  Empire,  the  United  States,  France,  mon  tie,  and  the  circumstances  which 
are  alike  independent  nations,  possess-  caused  it  to  be  adopted  or  imposed 
ing,  in  reference  to  other  political  com-  on  the  component  peoples,  we  can- 
munities,  the  common  attribute  of  inde-  not  but  derive  instruction,  and  be  fur* 
pendent  sovereignty.  nished  with  materials  which  will  enable 

Passing  from  imperial  to  local  powers,  us  to  take  a  wide  view  of  the  question 
we  shall  hnd  that  the  most  material  local  of  Home  Rule,  and  assist  us  in  judging 
regulations  may  be  classified  as  follows  :  between  the  various  remedies  proposed 
— Class  I  :  Laws  for  the  maintenance  of  for  the  cure  of  Irish  disorders. 
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The  nature  'of  the  ties  which  bind, 
or  have  bound,  the  principal  composite 
nations  of  the  world  to{!;ether  may  be 
classified  as — 

r.  Confederate  unions. 

2.  Federal  unions. 

3.  Imperial  unions. 

A  confederate  union  may  be  defined 
to  mean  an  alliance  between  the  govern¬ 
ments  of  independent  States,  which 
agree  to  appoint  a  common  superior 
authority  having  power  to  make  peace 
and  war  and  to  demand  contributions 
of  men  and  money  from  the  confederate 
States.  Such  superior  authority  has  no 
power  of  enforcing  its  decrees  except 
through  the  medium  of  the  governments 
of  the  constituent  States  ;  or,  in  other 
words,  in  case  of  disobedience,  by 
armed  force. 

A  federal  union  differs  from  a  con¬ 
federate  union  in  the  material  fact  that 
the  common  superior  authority,  instead 
of  acting  on  the  individual  subjects 
of  the  constituent  States,  through  the 
medium  of  their  respective  governments, 
has  a  power,  in  respect  of  all  matters 
within  its  jurisdiction,  of  enacting  laws 
and  issuing  orders  which  are  binding 
directly  on  the  individual  citizens. 

The  distinguishing  characteristics  of 
an  imperial  union  are,  that  it  consists 
of  an  aggregate  of  communities,  one  of 
which  is  dominant,  and  that  the  com¬ 
ponent  communities  have  been  brought 
into  association,  not  by  arrangement 
between  themselves,  but  by  coloniza¬ 
tion,  cession,  and  by  other  means  ema¬ 
nating  from  the  resources  or  power  of  the 
dominant  community. 

The  above-mentioned  distinction  be¬ 
tween  a  Government  having  communi¬ 
ties  only  for  its  subjects,  and  incapable 
of  enforcing  its  orders  by  any  other 
means  than  war,  and  a  Government 
acting  directly  on  individuals,  must  be 
constantly  borne  in  mind,  for  in  this 
lies  the  whole  difference  between  a  con¬ 
federate  and  federal  union  ;  that  is  to 
say,  between  a  confederacy  which,  in 
the  case  of  the  United  States,  lasted  a 
few  short  years,  and  a  federal  union 
which,  with  the  same  people  as  sub¬ 
jects,  has  lasted  nearly  a  century,  and 
has  stood  the  strain  of  the  most  terrible 
war  of  modern  times. 

The  material  features  of  the  Consti¬ 
tution  of  the  United  States  have  been 


explained  in  a  previous  article.*  All 
that  is  necessary  to  call  to  mind  here 
is,  that  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  exercises  a  power  of  taxation 
throughout  the  whole  Union  by  means 
of  its  own  officers,  and  enforces  its  de¬ 
crees  through  the  medium  of  its  own 
Courts.  A  Supreme  Court  has  also 
been  established,  which  has  power  to 
adjudicate  on  the  constitutionality  of 
all  laws  passed  by  the  Legislature  of  the 
United  States,  or  of  any  State,  and  to 
decide  on  all  international  questions. 

Switzerland  was  till  1848  an  exam¬ 
ple  of  a  confederate  union  or  league 
of  semi-independent  States,  which,  un¬ 
like  other  confederacies,  had  existed 
with  partial  interruptions  for  centuries. 
This  unusual  vitality  is  attributed  by 
Mill  f  to  the  circumstance  that  the  con¬ 
federate  government  felt  its  weakness 
so  strongly  that  it  hardly  ever  attempted 
to  exercise  any  real  authority.  Its  pres¬ 
ent  government,  finally  settled  in  1874, 
but  based  on  fundamental  laws  passed 
in  1848,  is  a  federal  union  formed  on 
the  pattern  of  the  American  Constitu¬ 
tion.  It  consists  of  a  federal  assembly 
comprising  two  Chambers — the  Upper 
Chamber  composed  of  forty-four  mem¬ 
bers  chosen  by  the  twenty-two  cantons, 
two  for  each  canton  ;  the  Lower  con¬ 
sisting  of  145  members  chosen  by  direct 
election  at  the  rate  of  One  deputy  for 
every  20,000  persons.  The  chief  ex¬ 
ecutive  authority  is  deputed  to  a  federal 
council  consisting  of  seven  members 
elected  for  three  years  by  the  federal 
assembly,  and  having  at  their  head  a 
president  and  vice-president,  who  are 
the  first  magistrates  of  the  republic. 
There  is  also  a  federal  tribunal,  having 
similar  functions  to  those  of  the  supreme 
court  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
consisting  of  nine  members  elected  for 
six  years  by  the  federal  assembly. 

The  Empire  of  Germany  is  a  federal 
union,  differing  from  the  United  States 
and  Switzerland  in  having  an  hereditary 
emperor  as  its  head.  It  comprises 
twenty-six  States,  who  have  “  formed 
an  eternal  union  for  the  protection  of 
the  realm,  and  the  care  of  the  welfare 

•  “  Home  Rule  and  Imperial  Unity  Con¬ 
temporary  Review,  March,  1887. 

f  Mill  on  "  Representative  Government,” 
p  310. 
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of  the  German  people.”  *  The  King  of 
Prussia,  under  the  title  of  German  Em¬ 
peror,  represents  the  empire  in  all  its 
relations  to  foreign  nations,  and  has  the 
power  of  making  peace  and  war,  but  if 
the  war  be  more  than  a  defensive  war 
he  must  have  the  assent  of  the  Upper 
House.  The  legislative  body  of  the 
empire  consists  of  two  Houses — the 
Upper,  called  the  Bundesrath,  repre¬ 
senting  the  social  States  in  different 
proportions  according  to  their  relative 
importance  ;  the  lower,  the  Reichstag, 
elected  by  the  voters  in  397  electoral 
districts,  which  are  distributed  among 
the  constituent  States  in  unequal  num¬ 
bers,  regard  being  had  to  the  population 
and  circumstances  of  each  State. 

The  Austro-Hungarian  Empire  is  a 
federal  union,  differing  alike  in  its  origin 
and  construction  from  the  federal  unions 
above  mentioned.  In  the  beginning 
Austria  and  Hungary  were  independent 
countries — Austria  a  despotism,  Hun¬ 
gary  a  constitutional  monarchy,  with 
ancient  laws  and  customs  dating  back 
to  the  foundation  of  the  kingdom  in 
895.  In  the  sixteenth  century  the  su¬ 
preme  power  in  both  countries — that  is 
to  say,  the  despotic  monarchy  in  Austria 
and  the  constitutional  monarchy  in 
Hungary — became  vested  in  the  same 
person  ;  as  might  have  been  antici¬ 
pated,  the  union  was  not  a  happy  one. 
If  we  dip  into  Heeren’s  ”  Political 
System  of  Europe”  at  intervals  select¬ 
ed  almost  at  random,  the  following 
notices  will  be  found  in  relation  to 
Austria  and  Hungary  : — Between  1671 
and  1700  “political  unity  in  the  Aus¬ 
trian  monarchy  was  to  have  been  en¬ 
forced  especially  in  the  principal  coun¬ 
try  (Hungary),  for  this  was  regarded  as 
the  sole  meth<^  of  establishing  power  ; 
the  consequence  was  an  almost  perpet¬ 
ual  revolutionary  state  of  affairs.”  f 
Again,  in  the  next  chapter,  commenting 
on  the  period  between  1740  and  r786  : 
“  Hungary,  in  fact  the  chief,  was  treat¬ 
ed  like  a  conquered  province  ;  subjected 
to  the  most  oppressive  commercial  re¬ 
straints,  it  was  regarded  as  a  colony 
from  which  Austria  exacted  what  she 
could  for  her  own  advantage.  The  in- 

*  See  “  Statesman’s  Year  Book”  :  Switzer¬ 
land  and  Germany. 

f  Heeren’t  "  Political  System  of  Europe,” 

p.  t52. 


jurious  consequences  of  this  internal 
discord  are  evident.”  Coming  to  mod¬ 
ern  times  we  find  that  oppression  fol¬ 
lowed  oppression  with  sickening  monot¬ 
ony,  and  that  at  last  the  determination 
of  Austria  to  stamp  out  the  Constitution 
in  Hungary  gave  rise  to  the  insurrection 
of  1849,  which  Austria  suppressed  with 
the  assistance  of  Russia,  and  as  a  pen¬ 
alty  declared  the  Hungarian  Constitu¬ 
tion  to  be  forfeited,  and  thereupon 
Hungary  was  incorporated  with  Austria, 
as  Ireland  was  incorporated  with  Great 
Britain  in  1800.  Both  events  were  the 
consequences  of  unsuccessful  rebellions, 
but  the  junction  which,  in  the  case  of 
Hungary,  was  enforced  by  the  sword, 
was  in  Ireland  more  smoothly  carried 
into  effect  by  corruption.  Hungary, 
sullen  and  discontented,  waited  for 
Austria’s  calamity  as  her  opportunity, 
and  it  came  after  the  battle  of  Sadowa. 
Austria  had  just  emerged  from  a  fearful 
conflict,  and  Count  Beust  *  felt  that  un¬ 
less  some  resolute  effort  was  made  to 
meet  the  views  of  the  constitutional 
party  in  Hungary,  the  dismemberment 
of  the  empire  must  be  the  result.  Now, 
what  was  the  course  he  took  ?  Was  it  a 
tightening  of  the  bonds  between  Austria 
and  Hungary  ?  On  the  contrary,  to 
maintain  the  unity  of  the  empire  he  dis¬ 
solved  its  union  and  restored  to  Hun¬ 
gary  its  ancient  constitutional  priv¬ 
ileges.  Austria  and  Hungary  each  had 
its  own  Parliament  for  local  purposes. 
To  manage  the  imperial  concerns  of 
peace  and  war,  and  the  foreign  rela¬ 
tions,  a  controlling  body,  called  the  Del¬ 
egations,  was  established,  consisting  of 
120  members,  of  whom  half  represent 
and  are  chosen  by  the  Legislature  of 
Austtia,  and  the  other  half  by  that  of 
Hungary  ;  the  Upper  House  of  each 
country  returning  twenty  members,  and 
the  Lower  House  forty. f  Ordinarily 
the  delegates  sit  and  vote  in  two  Cham¬ 
bers,  but  if  they  disagree  the  two 
branches  must  meet  together  and  give 
their  final  vote,  which  is  binding  on  the 
whole  empire,  t 


*  “  Memoirs  of  Count  Beust,”  vol.  i.  Intro¬ 
duction,  p.  xliii. 

"  Statesman’s  Year  Book.” 

The  Emperor  of  Austria  is  the  head  of  the 
empire,  with  the  title  of  King  in  Hungary. 
Austria-Hungary  is  treated  a.5  a  federal  not  as 
an  imperial  union,  on  the  ground  that  Austria 
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The  question  arises,  What  is  the  United  States  in  respect  of  the  devotion 


magnetic  influence  which  induces  com¬ 
munities  of  men  to  combine  together  in 
federal  unions  ?  Undoubtedly  it  is  the 
feeling  of  nationality  ;  and  what  is  na¬ 
tionality  ?  Mr.  Mill  says,  *  “  a  portion 
of  mankind  may  be  said  to  constitute  a 
nationality  if  they  are  united  among 
themselves  by  common  sympathies  which 
do  not  exist  between  them  and  any 
others  ;  which  make  them  co-operate 
with  each  other  more  willingly  than 
other  people  ;  desire  to  be  under  the 
same  government,  and  desire  that  it 
should  be  a  government  by  themselves 
or  a  portion  of  themselves  exclusively." 
He  then  proceeds  to  state  that  the  feel¬ 
ing  of  nationality  may  have  been  gener¬ 
ated  by  various  causes.  Sometimes  it 
is  the  identity  of  race  and  descent ; 
community  of  language  and  community 
of  religion  greatly  contribute  to  it  ; 
geographical  limits  are  one  of  its  causes  ; 
but  the  strongest  of  ait  is  identity  of 
political  antecedents  :  the  possession  of 
a  national  history  and  consequent  com¬ 
munity  of  recollections — collective  pride 
and  humiliation,  pleasure  and  regret — 
connected  with  the  same  incidents  in 
the  past.  The  only  point  to  be  noted 
further  in  reference  to  the  foregoing 
federal  unions,  is  that  the  same  feeling 
of  nationality  which,  in  the  United 
States,  Switzerland,  and  the  German 
Empire,  produced  a  closer  legal  bond 
of  union,  in  the  case  of  Austria-Hun¬ 
gary  operated  to  dissolve  the  amalgama¬ 
tion  formed  in  1849  of  the  two  States, 
and  to  produce  a  federal  union  oi  States 
in  place  of  a  single  State. 

One  conclusion  seems  to  follow  irre¬ 
sistibly  from  any  review  of  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  various  States  above  de¬ 
scribed  :  that  the  stability  of  a  nation 
bears  no  relation  whatever  to  the  legal 
compactness  or  homogeneity  of  its  com¬ 
ponent  parts.  Russia  and  France,  the 
most  compact  political  societies  in 
Europe,  do  not,  to  say  the  least,  rest  on 
a  firmer  basis  than  Germany  and  Switz¬ 
erland,  the  inhabitants  of  which  are 
subject  to  the  obligations  of  a  double 
nationality.  Above  all,  no  European  na¬ 
tion,  except  Great  Britain,  can  for  a 
moment  bear  comparison  with  the 

was  never  rightfully  a  dominant  community 
over  Hungary. 

*  ’■  Representative  Government,”  p.  295. 


of  Its  people  to  their  Constitution. 

An  imperial  union,  though  resembling 
somewhat  in  outward  form  a  federal 
union,  differs  altogether  from  it  both  in 
principle  and  origin.  Its  essential 
characteristic  is  that  one  community  is 
absolutely  dominant  while  all  the  others 
are  subordinate.  In  the  case  of  a  fed¬ 
eral  union  independent  States  have 
agreed  to  resign  a  portion  of  their  pow¬ 
ers  to  a  central  Government  for  the 
sake  of  securing  the  common  safety. 
In  an  imperial  union  the  dominant  or 
imperial  State  delegates  to  each  consti¬ 
tuent  member  of  the  union  such  a  por¬ 
tion  of  local  government  as  the  domi¬ 
nant  State  considers  the  subordinate 
member  entitled  to,  consistently  with 
the  integrity  of  the  empire.  The  British 
Empire  furnishes  the  best  example  of  an 
imperial  union  now  existing  in  the 
world.  Her  Majesty,  as  common  head, 
is  the  one  link  which  binds  the  empire 
together  and  connects  with  each  other 
every  constituent  member.  The  Indian 
Empire  and  certain  military  dependen¬ 
cies  require  no  further  notice  in  these 
pages  ;  but  a  summary  of  our  various 
forms  of  colonial  government  is  requir¬ 
ed  to  complete  our  knowledge  of  the 
forms  of  Home  Rule  possibly  applicable 
to  Ireland. 

The  colonies,  in  relation  to  their 
forms  of  government,  may  be  classified 
as  follows  : — 

1.  Crown  colonies,  in  which  laws 
may  be  made  by  the  Governor  alone,  or 
with  the  concurrence  of  a  Council  nom¬ 
inated  by  the  Crown. 

2.  Colonies  possessing  representative 
institutions,  but  not  responsible  govern¬ 
ment,  in  which  the  Crown  has  only  a 
veto  on  legislation,  but  the  Home  Gov¬ 
ernment  retains  the  control  of  the  ex¬ 
ecutive. 

3.  Colonies  possessing  representative 
institutions  and  responsible  government, 
in  which  the  Crown  has  only  a  veto  on 
legislation,  and  the  Home  Government 
has  no  control  over  any  public  officer 
except  the  Governor. 

The  British  Colonial  Governments 
thus  present  an  absolute  gradation  of 
rule  ;  beginning  with  absolute  despotism 
and  ending  with  almost  absolute  legal 
independence,  except  in  so  far  as  a  veto 
on  legislation  and  the  presence  of  a 
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Governor  named  by  the  Crown  mark  the 
dependence  of  the  colony  on  the  mother 
country. 

It  is  to  be  remembered,  moreover, 
that  the  colonies  which  have  received 
this  complete  local  freedom  are  the  great 
colonies  of  the  earth — nations  them* 
selves  possessing  territories  as  large  or 
larger  than  any  European  State — name¬ 
ly,  Canada,  the  Cape,  New  South 
Wales,  Victoria,  Queensland,  South 
Australia,  New  Zealand,  Tasmania. 
And  this  change  from  dependence  to 
freedom  has  been  effected  with  the 
good-will  both  of  the  mother  country 
and  the  colony,  and  without  it  being 
imputed  to  the  colonists,  when  desiring 
a  larger  measure  of  self-government, 
that  they  were  separatists,  anarchists, 
or  revolutionists. 

Such  are  the  general  principles  of 
colonial  government,  but  one  colony 
requires  special  mention,  from  the  cir¬ 
cumstance  of  its  Constitution  having 
been  put  forward  as  a  model  for  Ire¬ 
land  ;  this  is  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 
The  Government  of  Canada  is,  in  ef¬ 
fect,  a  subordinate  federal  union  ;  that 
is  to  say,  it  possesses  a  central  Legisla¬ 
ture,  having  the  largest  possible  powers 
of  local  self  government  consistent  with 
the  supremacy  of  the  empire,  with  seven 
inferior  provincial  Governments,  exer¬ 
cising  powers  greater  than  those  of  an 
English  county,  but  not  so  great  as 
those  of  an  American  State.  The  ad¬ 
vantage  of  such  a  form  of  government 
is  that,  without  weakening  the  suprem¬ 
acy  of  the  empire  of  the  central  local 
power,  it  admits  of  considerable  diver¬ 
sities  being  made  in  the  details  of  pro¬ 
vincial  government,  where  local  peculi¬ 
arities  and  antecedents  render  it  unde¬ 
sirable  to  make  a  more  complete  assim¬ 
ilation  of  the  Governments  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  provinces. 

Materials  have  now  been  collected 
which  will  enable  the  reader  to  judge  of 
the  ex|;>ediency  or  inexpediency  of  the 
course  taken  by  Mr.  Gladstone’s  Gov¬ 
ernment  in  dealing  with  Ireland.  Three 
alternatives  were  open  to  them — 

1.  To  let  matters  alone. 

2.  To  pass  a  Coercion  Bill. 

3.  To  change  the  government  of 
Ireland,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
pass  a  Land  Bill. 

The  two  last  measures  are  combined 


under  the  head  of  one  alternative,  as  it 
will  be  shown  in  the  sequel  that  no 
effective  Land  Bill  can  be  passed  with¬ 
out  granting  Home  Rule  in  Ireland. 

Now,  the  short  answer  to  the  first  al¬ 
ternative  is,  that  no  party  in  the  State 
— Conservative,  Whig,  Radical,  Union¬ 
ist,  Home  Ruler,  Parnellite — thought  it 
possible  to  leave  things  alone.  That 
something  must  be  done  was  universally 
admitted. 

The  second  alternative  has  found 
favor  with  the  present  Government,  and 
certainly  is  a  better  example  of  the  tri¬ 
umph  of  hope  over  experience,  than  the 
proverbial  second  marriage. 

Eighty-six  years  have  elapsed  since 
the  Union.  During  the  first  thirty-two 
years  only  eleven  years,  and  during  the 
last  fifty-four  years  only  two  years  have 
been  free  from  special  repressive  legis¬ 
lation  ;  yet  the  agitation  for  repeal  of 
the  Union,  and  general  discontent,  are 
more  violent  in  1887  than  in  any  one  of 
the  eighty-six  previous  years.  In  the 
name  of  common-sense,  is  there  any 
reason  for  supposing  that  the  Coercion 
Bill  of  i887*will  have  a  better  or  more 
enduring  effect  than  its  numerous  pred¬ 
ecessors  ?  The  primd  facie  case  is  at 
all  events  in  favor  of  the  contention 
that,  when  so  many  trials  of  a  certain 
remedy  had  failed,  it  would  be  better 
not  to  try  the  same  remedy  again,  but 
to  have  recourse  to  some  other  medi¬ 
cine.  What,  then,  was  the  position  of 
Mr.  Gladstone’s  Government  at  the 
close  of  the  election  of  1885  7  What 
were  the  considerations  presented  to 
them  as  supreme  supervisors  and  guard¬ 
ians  of  the  British  Empire  ?  They 
found  that  vast  colonial  empire  tranquil 
and  loyal  beyond  previous  expectation 
— the  greater  colonies  satisfied  with 
their  existing  position  ;  the  lesser  ex¬ 
pecting  that  as  they  grew  up  to  man¬ 
hood  they  would  be  treated  as  men,  and 
emancipated  from  childish  restraints. 
The  Channel  Islands  and  the  Isle  of 
Man  were  contented  with  their  sturdy 
dependent  independence,  loyal  to  the 
backbone.  One  member  only  stood 
aloof,  sulky  and  dissatisfied,  and  though 
in  law  integrally  united  with  the  domi¬ 
nant  community,  practically  was  dissoci¬ 
ated  from  it  by  forming  within  Parlia¬ 
ment  (the  controlling  body  of  the  whole) 
a  separate  section,  of  which  the  whole 
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aim  was  to  fetter  the  action  of  the  entire 
supreme  body  in  order  to  brinj;  to  an 
external  severance  the  practical  dis* 
union  which  existed  between  that  mem* 
ber  and  Great  Britain.  This  member 
--Ireland — as  compared  with  other 
parts  of  the  empire,  was  small  and  in¬ 
significant  ;  measured  against  Great 
Britain,  its  population  was  five  millions 
to  thirty-one  millions,  and  its  estimated 
capital  was  only  one  twenty-fourth  part 
of  the  capital  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
Measured  against  Australia,  its  trade 
with  Great  Britain  was  almost  insignifi¬ 
cant.  Its  importance  arose  from  the 
force  of  public  opinion  in  Great  Britain, 
which  deemed  England  pledged  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  party  in  Ireland  which  desired 
the  Union  to  be  maintained,  and  from 
the  power  of  obstructing  English  legis¬ 
lation  through  the  medium  of  the  Irish 
contingent,  willing  and  ready  on  every 
occasion  to  intervene  in  English  de¬ 
bates.  The  first  step  to  be  taken  obvi¬ 
ously  was  to  find  out  what  the  great 
majority  of  Irish  members  wanted. 
The  answer  was,  that  they  would  be 
contented  to  quit  the  British  Parliament 
on  having  a  Parliament  established  on 
College  Green,  with  full  powers  of  local 
government,  and  that  they  would  ac¬ 
cept  on  behalf  of  their  country  a  certain 
fixed  annual  sum  to  be  paid  to  the  Im¬ 
perial  Exchequer,  on  condition  that 
such  sum  should  not  be  increased  with¬ 
out  the  consent  of  the  Irish  representa¬ 
tives.  Here  there  were  two  great  points 
gained  without  any  sacrifice  of  prin¬ 
ciple.  Ireland  could  not  be  said  to  be 
taxed  without  representation  when  her 
representatives  agreed  to  a  certain  fixed 
sum  to  be  paid  till  altered  with  their 
consent ;  while  at  the  same  time  all  risk 
of  obstruction  to  English  legislation  by 
Irish  means  was  removed  by  the  pro¬ 
posal  that  the  Irish  representatives 
should  exercise  local  powers  in  Dublin 
instead  of  imperial  powers  at  Westmin¬ 
ster. 

On  the  basis  of  the  above  arrange¬ 
ment  the  Bill  of  Mr.  Gladstone  was 
founded.  Absolute  local  autonomy  was 
conferred  on  Ireland  ;  the  assent  of  the 
Irish  members  to  quit  the  Imperial  Par¬ 
liament  was  accepted ;  and  the  Bill 
provided  that  after  a  certain  day  the  rep¬ 
resentative  Irish  peers  should  cease  to 
sit  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  the  Irish 
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members  vacate  their  places  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  Provisions  were 
then  made  for  the  absorption  in  the 
Irish  Legislative  Body  of  both  the  Irish 
representative  peers  and  Irish  members. 

The  legislative  supremacy  of  the  Brit¬ 
ish  Parliament  was  maintained  by  an 
express  provision  excepting  from  any 
interference  on  the  part  of  the  Irish 
Legislature  all  imperial  powers,  and  de¬ 
claring  any  enactment  void  which  in¬ 
fringed  that  provision  ;  further,  an  en¬ 
actment  was  inserted  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  to  the  English  Legislature  in 
the  last  resource  the  absolute  power  to 
make  any  law  for  the  government  of 
Ireland,  and  therefore  to  repeal,  or  sus¬ 
pend,  the  Irish  Constitution. 

Technically  these  reservations  of 
supremacy  to  the  English  Legislature 
were  unnecessary,  as  it  is  an  axiom  of 
constitutional  law  that  a  sovereign  Leg¬ 
islature,  such  as  the  Queen  and  two 
Houses  of  Parliament  in  England,  can¬ 
not  bind  their  successors,  and  conse¬ 
quently  can  repeal  or  alter  any  law, 
however  fundamental,  and  annul  any 
restrictions  on  alteration,  however 
strongly  expressed.  Practically  they 
were  never  likely  to  be  called  into  oper¬ 
ation,  as  it  is  the  practice  of  Parliament 
to  adhere,  under  all  but  the  most  extra¬ 
ordinary  and  unforeseen  circumstances, 
to  any  compact  made  by  Act  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  between  itself  and  any  subordinate 
legislative  body.  The  Irish  Legislature 
was  subjected  to  the  same  controlling 
power  which  has  for  centuries  been  ap¬ 
plied  to  prevent  any  excess  of  jurisdic¬ 
tion  in  our  Colonial  Legislatures,  by  a 
direction  that  an  appeal  as  to  the  con¬ 
stitutionality  of  any  laws  which  they 
might  pass  should  lie  to  the  Judicial 
Committee  of  the  Privy  Council.  This 
supremacy  of  the  imperial  judicial 
power  over  the  action  of  the  Colonial 
Legislatures  was  a  system  which  the 
founders  of  the  American  Constitution 
copied  in  the  establishment  of  their  su¬ 
preme  Court,  and  thereby  secured  for 
that  legislative  system  a  stability  which 
has  defied  the  assaults  of  faction  and  the 
strain  of  civil  war. 

The  Executive  Government  of  Ire¬ 
land  was  continued  in  her  Majesty,  and 
was  to  be  carried  on  by  the  l^rd  Lieu¬ 
tenant  on  her  behalf,  by  the  aid  of  such 
officers  and  such  Council  as  her  Majesty 
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might  from  time  to  time  see  fit.  The 
initiative  power  of  recommending  taxa* 
tion  was  also  vested  in  the  Queen, 
and  delegated  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant. 
These  clauses  are  co-ordinate  and  correl¬ 
ative  with  the  clause  conferring  com¬ 
plete  local  powers  on  the  Irish  Legisla¬ 
ture,  while  it  preserves  all  imperial  pow¬ 
ers  to  the  Imperial  Legislature.  The 
Governor  is  an  imperial  officer,  and  will 
be  bound  to  watch  over  imperial  inter¬ 
ests  with  a  jealous  scrutiny,  and  to  veto 
any  Bill  which  may  be  injurious  to  those 
interests.  On  the  other  hand,  as  re¬ 
spects  all  local  matters,  he  will  act  on 
and  be  guided  by  the  advice  of  the  Irish 
Executive  Council.  The  system  is  self¬ 
acting.  The  Governor,  for  local  pur¬ 
poses,  must  have  a  Council  which  is  in 
harmony  with  the  Legislative  Body.  If 
the  Governor  and  a  Council,  supported 
by  the  Legislative  Body,  do  not  agree, 
the  Governor  must  give  way,  unless  he 
can,  by  dismissing  his  Council  and  dis¬ 
solving  the  Legislative  Body,  obtain 
both  a  Council  and  a  Legislative  Body 
which  will  support  his  views.  As  re¬ 
spects  imperial  questions,  the  case  is 
different ;  here  the  last  word  rests  with 
the  mother  country,  and  in  the  last  re¬ 
sort  a  determination  of  the  Executive 
Council,  backed  by  the  Legislative 
Body,  to  resist  imperial  rights,  must  be 
deemed  an  act  of  rebellion  on  the  part 
of  the  Irish  people,  and  be  dealt  with 
accordingly. 

In  acceding  to  the  claims  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Party  for  Home  Rule  in  Ireland 
another  question  had  to  be  considered  : 
the  demands  of  the  English  garrison,  as 
it  is  called — or,  in  plain  words,  of  the 
class  of  Irish  landlords — for  protection. 
They  urged  that  to  grant  Home  Rule  in 
Ireland  would  be  to  hand  them  over  to 
their  enemies,  their  tenants,  and  to  lead 
to  an  immediate,  or  at  all  events  a  prox¬ 
imate,  confiscation  of  their  properties. 
Without  admitting  the  truth  of  these  ap¬ 
prehensions  to  the  full  extent,  or  indeed 
to  any  great  extent,  it  was  undoubtedly 
felt  by  the  framers  of  the  Home  Rule 
Bill  that  a  moral  obligation  rested  on 
the  Imperial  Government  to  remove,  if 
possible,  the  fearful  exasperations  at¬ 
tending  the  agrarian  relations  in  Ire¬ 
land,"  rather  than  leave  a  question  so 
fraught  with  danger,  so  involved  in  dif¬ 
ficulty,  to  be  determined  by  the  Irish 


Government  on  its  first  entry  on  official 
existence.  Hence  the  Land  Bill,  the 
scheme  of  which  was  to  frame  a  system 
under  which  the  tenants,  by  being  made 
owners  of  the  soil,  should  become  inter¬ 
ested  as  a  class  in  the  maintenance 
of  social  order,  while  the  landlords 
should  be  enabled  to  rid  themselves  on 
fair  terms  of  their  estates,  in  cases 
where,  from  apprehension  of  impending 
changes,  or  for  pecuniary  reasons,  they 
were  desirous  of  relieving  themselves 
from  the  responsibilities  of  ownership. 
A  former  article  *  contains  the  details 
of  Mr.  Gladstone's  land  scheme  :  it  pro¬ 
posed  to  lend  the  Irish  Government  3 
per  cent  stock  at  3^  per  cent  interest, 
the  Irish  Government  undertaking  to 
purchase,  from  any  Irish  landlord  desir¬ 
ous  of  selling,  his  estate  at  (as  a  general 
rule)  twenty  years’  purchase  on  the  net 
rental.  The  money  thus  disbursed  by 
the  Irish  Government  was  repaid  to  them 
by  an  Annuity,  payable  by  the  tenant 
for  forty-nine  years,  of  4  per  cent  on  a 
capital  sum  equal  to  twenty  times  the 
gross  rental ;  the  result  being  that,  were 
the  Bill  passed  into  law,  the  tenant 
would  become  immediate  owner  of  the 
land,  subject  to  the  payment  of  an  an¬ 
nuity  considerably  less  than  the  previ¬ 
ous  rent — that  the  Irish  Government 
would  make  a  considerable  profit  on 
the  transaction,  inasmuch  as  it  would 
receive  from  the  tenant  interest  calcu¬ 
lated  on  the  basis  of  the  gross  rental, 
while  it  would  pay  to  the  English  Gov¬ 
ernment  interest  calculated  on  the  basis 
of  the  net  rental — and  that  the  English 
Government  would  sustain  no  loss  if  the 
interest  were  duly  received  by  them. 

The  effect  of  such  a  plan  appears  al¬ 
most  magical ;  Ireland  is  transformed 
at  one  stroke  from  a  nation  of  landlords 
into  a  nation  of  peasant  proprietors — 
apparently  without  loss  to  any  one,  and 
with  gain  to  everybody  concerned,  ex¬ 
cept  the  British  Government,  who  nei¬ 
ther  gain  nor  lose  in  the  matter.  The 
practicability,  however,  of  such  a  scheme 
depends  altogether  on  the  security 
against  loss  afforded  to  the  British 
tax-payer,  for  he  is  industrious  and 
heavily  burdened,  and  cannot  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  assent  to  any  plan  which  will 


*  See  "  Home  Rule  and  Imperial  Unity 
Contemporary  Review,  March  1887. 
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land  him  in  any  appreciable  loss.  Here  ment,  in  relation  to  the  levying  of  im* 


it  is  that  the  plan  of  Mr.  Gladstone  s 
Land  Bill  differs  from  all  other  previous 
plans.  Act  after  Act  has  been  passed 
enabling  the  tenant  to  borrow  money 
from  the  British  Goveniroent  on  the 
security  of  the  holding,  for  the  purpose 
of  enabling  him  to  purchase  the  fee- 
simple.  In  such  transactions  the  Brit¬ 
ish  Government  becomes  the  mortgagee, 
and  can  only  recover  its  money,  if  de¬ 
fault  is  made  in  payment,  by  ejecting 
the  tenant  and  becoming  the  landlord. 
In  proportion,  then,  as  any  existing 
purchase  Act  succeeds,  in  the  same 
proportion  the  risk  of  the  British  tax¬ 
payer  increases.  He  is  ever  placed  in 
the  most  invidious  of  all  lights  :  instead 
of  posing  as  the  generous  benefactor 
who  holds  forth  his  hand  to  rescue  the 
landlord  and  tenant  from  an  intolerable 
position,  he  stands  forward  either  as  the 
grasping  mortgagee  or  as  the  still  more 
hated  landlord,  who,  having  deprived 
the  tenant  of  his  holding,  is  seeking  to 
introduce  another  man  into  property 
which  really  belongs  to  the  ejected  ten¬ 
ant.  Such  a  position  may  be  endurable 
when  the  number  of  purchasing  tenants 
is  small,  but  at  once  breaks  down  if 
agrarian  reform  in  Ireland  is  to  be  ex¬ 
tended  so  far  as  to  make  any  appreci¬ 
able  difference  in  the  relations  of  land¬ 
lord  and  tenant ;  still  more,  if  it  become 
general.  Now,  what  is  the  remedy  of 
such  a  state  of  things  ?  Surely  to  inter¬ 
pose  the  Irish  Government  between  the 
Irish  debtor  and  his  English  creditor, 
and  to  provide  that  the  Irish  revenues 
in  bulk,  not  the  individual  holdings 
of  each  tenant,  shall  be  the  security 
for  the  English  creditor.  This  is  the 
scheme  embodied  in  the  Land  Act  of 
1886.  The  punctual  payment  of  all 
money  due  from  the  Government  of  Ire¬ 
land  to  the  Government  of  Great  Britain 
is  secured  by  the  continuance  in  the 
hands  of  the  British  Government  of  the 
Excise  and  Customs  duties,  and  by  the 
appointment  of  an  Imperial  Receiver- 
General,  assisted  by  subordinate  officers, 
and  protected  by  an  Imperial  Court. 
This  officer  receives  not  only  all  the  im¬ 
perial  taxes,  but  also  the  local  taxes  ;  it 
IS  his  duty  to  satisfy  the  claims  of  the 
British  Government  before  he  allows 
any  sum  to  pass  into  the  Irish  Ex¬ 
chequer.  In  effect,  the  British  Govern- 


perial  taxes,  stands  in  the  same  relation 
to  Ireland  as  Congress  does  to  the 
U  nited  States  in  respect  to  the  levying 
of  federal  taxes.  The  fiscal  unity  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  is  thus  secur¬ 
ed,  and  the  British  Government  is  pro¬ 
tected  against  any  loss  of  interest  for 
the  large  sums  which  must  be  expend¬ 
ed  in  carrying  into  effect  in  Ireland  any 
agrarian  reform  worthy  of  the  name. 

The  Irish  Bills  of  1886,  as  above  rep¬ 
resented,  have  at  least  three  recom¬ 
mendations  : 

1.  They  create  a  state  of  things  in 
Ireland  under  which  it  is  possible  to 
make  a  complete  agrarian  reform  with¬ 
out  exposing  the  English  Exchequer  to 
any  appreciable  risk. 

2.  They  enable  the  Irish  to  govern 
themselves  as  respects  local  matters, 
while  preserving  intact  the  supremacy 
of  the  British  Parliament. 

3.  They  enable  the  British  Parliament 
to  govern  the  British  Empire  without 
any  obstructive  Irish  interference. 

To  the  first  of  these  propositions  no 
attempt  at  an  answer  has  been  made. 
The  Land  Bill  was  never  considered  on 
its  merits  ;  indeed,  was  never  practi¬ 
cally  discussed,  but  was  at  once  swept 
into  oblivion  by  the  wave  which  over¬ 
whelmed  the  Home  Rule  Bill. 

The  contention  against  the  second 
proposition  was  concerned  in  proving 
that  the  supremacy  of  the  British  Par¬ 
liament  was  not  maintained  :  the  prac¬ 
tical  answer  to  this  objection  has  been 
given  above.  Pushed  to  its  utmost,  it 
could  only  amount  to  proof  that  an 
amendment  ought  to  have  been  intro¬ 
duced  in  Committee,  declaring,  in  words 
better  selected  than  those  introduced 
for  that  purpose  in  the  Bill,  that  nothing 
in  the  Act  should  affect  the  supremacy 
of  the  British  Parliament.  In  short, 
the  whole  discussion  here  necessarily 
resolved  itself  into  a  mere  verbal  squab¬ 
ble  as  to  the  construction  of  a  clause  in 
a  Bill  not  yet  in  Committee,  and  had  no 
bottom  or  substance. 

It  was  also  urged  that  the  concession 
of  self-government  to  Ireland  was  but 
another  mode  of  handing  over  the  Loy¬ 
alist  party — or,  as  it  is  sometimes  called, 
the  English  garrison — to  the  tender 
mercies  of  the  Parnellites.  The  reply 
to  this  would  seem  to  be,  that  as  re- 
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spects  property  the  Land  Bill  effectually 
prevented  any  interference  of  the  Irish 
Parliament  with  the  land  ;  nay,  more, 
enabled  any  Irishman  desirous  of  turn¬ 
ing  his  land  into  money  to  do  so  on  the 
most  advantageous  terms  that  ever  had 
been — and  with  a  falling  market  it  may 
be  confidently  prophesied  ever  can  be — 
offered  to  the  Irish  landlord  ;  while  as 
respect  life  and  liberty,  were  it  possible 
that  they  should  be  endangered,  it  was 
the  duty  of  the  imperial  officer,  the 
Lord  Lieutenant,  to  take  means  for  the 
preservation  of  peace  and  good  order  ; 
and  behind  him,  to  enforce  his  behests, 
stand  the  strong  battalions  who,  to  our 
sorrow  be  it  sjioken,  have  so  often  been 
called  upon  to  put  down  disturbance 
and  anarchy  in  Ireland. 

As  the  Bill  was  drawn,  the  removal 
of  Irish  obstruction  was  effected  by  the 
exclusion  of  the  Irish  members  from  the 
British  Parliament.  This  it  was  urged 
was  a  dismemberment  of  the  British 
empire  and  a  destruction  of  its  unity. 
In  vain  it  was  replied,  that  even  when 
Ireland  had  a  virtually  independent 
Parliament  Burke  held  that  the  unity  of 
the  empire  still  existed.  In  vain  it  was 
urged  that  representation  of  a  compo¬ 
nent  member  of  the  empire  had  of  neces¬ 
sity  nothing  to  do  with  its  unity  ;  that 
the  Channel  Islands,  Isle  of  Man,  and 
groups  of  colonies  extending  over  one 
sixth  of  the  surface  of  the  globe,  con¬ 
stituting  the  British  Empire,  were  a 
standing  protest  against  such  a  conten¬ 
tion  ;  therefore,  however  undesirable 
such  an  exclusion  might  be,  at  all  events 
it  could  not  dismember  the  empire  by 
merely  placing  one  component  member, 
Ireland,  in  the  same  position  as  other 
component  members  of  the  empire,  not 
being  physical  parts  of  Great  Britain. 
All  was  in  vain — sentiment  prevailed  ; 
this  exclusion  became  a  rock  of  offence 
to  a  sufficient  number  of  the  Liberal 
party  to  enable  a  majority  to  be  formed 
against  the  Government,  and  on  this 
rock  the  Bill  was  wrecked. 

An  alteration  of  the  Home  Rule  Bill, 
with  a  view  to  restore  the  Irish  mem¬ 
bers  to  their  places  in  the  British  Parlia¬ 
ment,  raises  no  question  of  principle, 
but  involves  extreme  difficulties  of  de¬ 
tail.  If  they  are  to  be  entitled  always 
to  attend  and  vote  even  on  questions 
exclusively  English  or  Scotch,  they  have 


undue  privileges  accorded  to  them,  in¬ 
asmuch  as  they  acquire  a  right  to  inter¬ 
fere  in  local  British  matters,  while  the 
British  representatives  can  say  nothing 
on  local  Irish  affairs.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  they  vote  only  on  imperial  mat¬ 
ters,  three  Parliaments  are  established 
— an  Irish  Parliament,  a  British  Parlia¬ 
ment,  and  an  Imperial  Parliament ;  and 
undoubtedly  it  is  not  easy  to  draw  the 
lines  of  demarcation  between  them. 
Far  the  best  way,  then,  would  seem  to 
be,  to  accept  for  the  present  the  assent 
of  the  Irish  members  to  be  left,  for  a 
time  at  all  events,  to  manage  only  their 
own  affairs  ;  but  if  this  desire  on  their 
part  is  persistently  overruled  by  the  de¬ 
termination  of  the  British  members  to 
have  Ireland  represented  in  Parliament, 
provision  must  be  made  for  such  repre¬ 
sentation  on  occasion  of  discussions  on 
peace  and  war,  and  some  other  matters 
of  imperial  consequence. 

Competing  plans  have  been  put  for¬ 
ward,  with  more  or  less  detail,  for  gov¬ 
erning  Ireland.  The  suggestion  that 
Ireland  should  be  governed  as  a  Crown 
colony  need  only  be  mentioned  to  be 
rejected.  It  means  in  effect,  that  Ire¬ 
land  should  sink  from  the  rank  of  an 
equal  or  independent  member  of  the 
British  Empire  to  the  grade  of  the  most 
dependent  of  her  colonies,  and  should 
be  governed  despotically  by  English 
officials,  without  representation  in  the 
English  Parliament  or  any  machinery  of 
local  self-government.  Another  pro¬ 
posal  has  been  to  give  four  provincial 
Governments  to  Ireland,  limiting  their 
powers  to  local  rating,  education,  and 
legislation  in  respect  of  matters  which 
form  the  subjects  of  private  Bill  legisla¬ 
tion  at  present ;  in  fact,  to  place  them 
somewhat  on  the  footing  of  the  prov¬ 
inces  of  Canada,  while  reserving  to  the 
English  Parliament  the  p>owers  vested 
in  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  Such  a 
scheme  would  seem  adapted  to  whet 
the  appetite  of  the  Irish  for  nationality, 
without  supplying  them  with  any  por¬ 
tion  of  the  real  article.  It  would  sup¬ 
ply  no  basis  on  which  a  system  of  agra¬ 
rian  reform  could  be  based,  as  it  would 
be  impossible  to  leave  the  determination 
of  a  local  question,  which  is  a  unit  in 
its  dangers  and  its  difficulties,  to  four 
different  Legislatures ;  above  all,  the 
hinge  on  which  the  question  turns — the 
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sufficiency  of  the  security  for  the  British 
taxpayer — would  not  be  afforded  by 
provincial  resources.  Indeed,  no  alter* 
native  for  the  Land  Bill  of  1886  has 
been  suggested,  which  does  not  err  in 
one  of  the  following  points  :  either  it 
pledges  English  credit  on  insufficient 
security,  or  it  requires  the  landowners 
to  accept  Irish  debentures  or  some  form 
of  Irish  paper  money  at  par  ;  in  other 
words,  it  compels  the  landowner,  if  he 
sells  at  all,  to  sell  at  a  most  inadequate 
price.  Before  parting  with  Canada,  it 
may  be  worth  while  noticing  that  an* 
other,  and  more  feasible,  alternative  is 
to  imitate  more  closely  the  Canadian 
Constitution,  and  to  vest  the  central  or 
Dominion  powers  in  a  central  Legisla* 
ture  in  Dublin,  parcelling  out  the  pro¬ 
vincial  powers,  as  they  have  been  called, 
among  several  provincial  Legislatures. 
This  scheme  might  be  made  available  as 
a  means  of  protecting  Ulster  from  the 
supposed  danger  of  undue  interference 
from  the  Central  Government,  and  for 
making,  possibly,  other  diversities  in 
the  local  administration  of  various  parts 
of  Ireland  in  order  to  meet  special  local 
exigencies. 

Mr.  Dicey  intimates  that  one  of  two 
forms  of  representative  colonial  govern¬ 
ment  might  be  imposed  on  Ireland — 
either  the  form  in  which  the  executive 
is  conducted  by  colonial  officials,  or  the 
form  of  the  great  irresponsible  colonies. 
The  first  of  these  forms  is  open  to  the 
objection,  that  it  perpetuates  those 
struggles  between  English  executive 
measures  and  Irish  opinion  which  has 
made  Ireland  for  centuries  ungovern¬ 
able,  and  led  to  the  establishment  of 
the  union  and  destruction  of  Irish  inde* 
pendence  in  1800  ;  the  second  proposal 
would  destroy  the  fiscal  unity  of  the 
empire — leave  the  agrarian  feud  unex¬ 
tinguished,  and  aggravate  in  every  par¬ 
ticular  the  objections  which  have  l^en 
urged  against  the  Home  Rule  Bill  of 
1886.  A  question  still  remains,  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  form  of  the  Home  Rule  Bill 
of  1886,  which  would  not  have  deserved 
attention  but  for  the  prominence  given 
to  it  in  some  of  the  discussions  upon 
the  subject.  The  Bill  of  1886  provides 
”  that  the  Legislature  may  make  laws 
for  the  peace,  order,  and  good  govern¬ 
ment  of  Ireland,*'  but  subjects  their 
power  to  numerous  exceptions  and  re¬ 


strictions.  The  Act  establishing  the 
Dominion  of  Canada  enumerates  various 
matters  in  respect  of  which  the  Legisla¬ 
ture  of  Canada  is  to  have  exclusive 
power,  but  prefaces  the  enumeration 
with  a  clause  “  that  the  Dominion  Legis¬ 
lature  may  make  laws  for  the  peace, 
order,  and  good  government  of  Canada 
in  relation  to  all  matters  not  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  provincial  Legisla¬ 
tures,  although  such  matters  may  not 
be  specially  mentioned.'*  In  effect, 
therefore,  the  difference  between  the 
Irish  Bill  and  the  Canadian  Act  is  one 
of  expression  and  not  of  substance,  and, 
although  the  Bill  is  more  accurate  in  its 
form.  It  would  scarcely  be  worth  while 
to  insist  on  legislating  by  exception  in¬ 
stead  of  by  enumeration  if,  by  the  sub¬ 
stitution  of  the  latter  form  for  the 
former,  any  material  opposition  would 
be  conciliated. 

What,  then,  are  the  conclusions  in¬ 
tended  to  be  drawn  from  the  foregoing 
premises  ? 

1.  That  coercion  is  played  out,  and 
can  no  longer  be  regarded  as  a  remedy 
for  the  evils  of  Irish  misrule. 

2.  That  some  alternative  must  be 
found,  and  that  the  only  alternative 
within  the  range  of  practical  politics  is 
some  form  of  Home  Rule. 

3.  That  there  is  no  reason  for  thinking 
that  the  grant  of  Home  Rule  to  Ireland 
— a  member  only,  and  not  one  of  the 
most  important  members,  of  the  British 
Empire — will  in  any  way  dismember, 
or  even  in  the  slightest  degree  risk  the 
dismemberment  of  the  Empire. 

4.  That  Home  Rule  presupposes  and 
admits  the  supremacy  of  the  British 
Parliament. 

5.  That  theory  is  in  favor  of  Home 
Rule,  as  the  nationality  of  Ireland  is 
distinct,  and  justifies  a  desire  for  local 
independence  ;  while  the  establishment 
of  Home  Rule  is  a  necessary  condition 
to  the  effectual  removal  of  agrarian  dis¬ 
turbances  in  Ireland. 

6.  That  precedent  is  in  favor  of  grant¬ 
ing  Home  Rule  to  Ireland — e.g.,  the 
success  of  the  new  Constitution  in 
Austria-Hungary,  and  the  happy  effects 
resulting  from  the  establishment  of  the 
Dominion  of  Canada. 

7.  That  the  particular  form  of  Home 
Rule  granted  is  comparatively  imma¬ 
terial. 
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S.  That  the  Home  Rule  Bill  of  1886  new  Irish  Government,  the  landlord, 
may  readily  be  amended  in  such  a  man-  and  the  tenant ;  and  that  any  Bill  in¬ 
ner  as  to  satisfy  all  real  and  unpartisan  tended  to  be  just  to  the  Irish  landlord, 
objectors.  the  Irish  tenant,  and  the  British  'tax- 

9.  That  the  Land  Bill  of  1886  is  the  payer,  must  follow  the  line  of  that  Bill 
best  that  has  ever  been  devised,  having  to  a  very  great  extent. — Contemporary 
regard  to  the  advantages  offered  to  the  Review. 


WHITMANIA. 

BY  ALGERNON  CHARLES  SWINBURNE. 

The  remarkable  American  rhapsodist  beneath  Shakespeare,  a  little  above 
who  has  inoculated  a  certain  number  of  Dante,  or  cheek  by  jowl  with  Homer  ; 
English  readers  and  writers  with  the  when  Isaiah  and  iEschylus,  for  anything 
singular  form  of  ethical  and  aesthetic  we  know,  may  be  admitted  to  a  greater 
rabies  for  which  his  name  supplies  the  or  lesser  share  in  his  incommunicable 
proper  medical  term  of  definition  is  and  indivisible  supremacy — then,  in- 
usually  regarded  by  others  than  Whit-  deed,  it  is  high  time  to  enter  a  strenuous 
maniacs  as  simply  a  blatant  quack — a  and  (if  it  be  possible)  a  serious  protest, 
vehement  and  emphatic  dunce,  of  in-  The  first  apostles  alone  were  the  deposi- 
comparable  vanity  and  volubility,  incon-  taries  of  the  pure  and  perfect  evangel  : 
ceivable  pretentions,  and  incompetence,  these  later  and  comparatively  heterodox 
That  such  is  by  no  means  altogether  my  disciples  have  adulterated  and  debased 
own  view  I  need  scarcely  take  the  the  genuine  metal  of  absolute,  coherent, 
trouble  to  protest.  Walt  Whitman  has  unalloyed  and  unqualified  nonsense, 
written  some  pages  to  which  I  have  be-  To  the  better  qualities  discernible  in 
fore  now  given  praise  enough  to  exoner-  the  voluminous  and  incoherent  effusions 
ate  me,  I  should  presume,  from  any  of  Walt  Whitman  it  should  not  be  dith- 
charge  of  prejudice  or  prepossession  cult  for  any  reader  not  unduly  exasper- 
against  a  writer  whose  claims  to  occa-  ated  by  the  rabid  idiocy  of  the  Whit- 
sional  notice  and  occasional  respect  no  maniacs  to  do  full  and  ample  justice  : 
man  can  be  less  desirous  to  dispute  for  these  qualities  are  no  less  simple  and 
than  I  am.  Nor  should  I  have  thought  obvious  than  laudable  and  valuable.  A 
it  necessary  to  comment  on  the  symp-  just  enthusiasm,  a  genuine  passion  of 
toms  of  a  disorder  which  happily  is  not  patriotic  and  imaginative  sympathy,  a 
likely  to  become  epidemic  in  an  island  sincere  though  limited  and  distorted 
or  on  a  continent  not  utterly  barren  of  love  of  nature,  an  eager  and  earnest 
poetry,  had  the  sufferers  not  given  such  faith  in  freedom  and  in  loyalty — in  the 
painfully  singular  signs  of  inability  to  loyalty  that  can  only  be  born  of  liberty  ; 
realize  a  condition  only  too  obvious  to  a  really  manful  and  a  nobly  rational 
the  compassionate  bystander.  While  tone  of  mind  with  regard  to  the  crown- 
the  preachers  or  the  proselytes  of  the  ing  questions  of  duty  and  of  death  ; 
gospel  according  to  Whitman  were  con-  these  excellent  qualities  of  emotion  and 
tent  to  admit  that  he  was  either  no  poet  reflection  find  here  and  there  a  not  in- 
at  all,  or  the  only  poet  who  had  ever  adequate  expression  in  a  style  of  rhetoric 
been  born  into  this  world — that  those  not  always  flatulent  or  inharmonious, 
who  accepted  him  were  bound  to  reject  Originality  of  matter  or  of  manner,  of 
all  others  as  nullities — they  had  at  least  structure  or  of  thought,  it  would  be 
the  merit  of  irrefragable  logic  ;  they  equally  difficult  for  any  reader  not  en- 
could  claim  at  least  the  credit  of  indis-  dowed  with  a  quite  exceptional  gift  of 
putable  consistency.  But  when  other  ignorance  or  of  hebetude  to  discover  in 
gods  or  godlings  are  accepted  as  par-  any  part  of  Mr.  Whitman’s  political  or 
ticipants  in  the  divine  nature  ;  when  his  ethical  or  physical  or  proverbial  philos- 
temple  is  transformed  into  a  pantheon,  ophy.  But  he  has  said  wise  and  noble 
and  a  place  assigned  his  godhead  a  little  things  upon  such  simple  and  eternal 
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subjects  as  life  and  death,  pity  and  en¬ 
mity,  friendship  and  fighting  ;  and  even 
the  intensely  conventional  nature  of  its 
elaborate  and  artificial  simplicity  should 
not  be  allowed,  by  a  magnanimous  and 
candid  reader,  too  absolutely  to  eclipse 
the  genuine  energy  and  the  occasional 
beauty  of  his  feverish  and  convulsive 
style  of  writing. 

All  this  may  be  cordially  conceded  by 
the  lovers  of  good  work  in  any  kind, 
however  imperfect,  incomposite,  and  in¬ 
firm  ;  and  more  than  this  the  present 
writer  at  any  rate  most  assuredly  never 
intended  to  convey  by  any  tribute  of 
sympathy  or  admiration  which  may  have 
earned  for  him  the  wholly  unmerited 
honor  of  an  imaginary  enlistment  in  the 
noble  army  of  VVhitmaniacs.  He  has 
therefore  no  palinode  to  chant,  no  re¬ 
cantation  to  intone  ;  for  if  it  seems  and 
is  unreasonable  to  attribute  a  capacity 
of  thought  to  one  who  has  never  given 
any  sign  of  thinking,  a  faculty  of  song 
to  one  who  has  never  shown  ability  to 
sing,  it  must  be  remembered,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  such  qualities  of  ener¬ 
getic  emotion  and  sonorous  expression 
as  distinguish  the  happier  moments  and 
the  more  sincere  inspirations  of  such 
writers  as  Whitman  or  as  Byron  have  al¬ 
ways,  in  common  parlance,  been  allowed 
to  pass  muster  and  do  duty  for  the 
faculty  of  thinking  or  the  capacity  of 
singing.  Such  an  use  of  common  terms 
is  doubtless  inaccurate  and  inexact,  if 
judged  by  the  “  just  but  severe  law” 
of  logical  definition  or  of  mathematical 
precision  :  but  such  abuse  or  misuse  of 
plain  words  is  generally  understood  as 
conveying  no  more  than  a  conventional 
import  such  as  may  be  expressed  by  the 
terms  with  which  we  subscribe  an  ordi¬ 
nary  letter,  or  by  the  formula  through 
which  we  decline  an  untimely  visit. 
Assuredly  I  never  have  meant  to  imply 
what  most  assuredly  I  never  have  said 
—that  I  regarded  Mr.  Whitman  as  a 
poet  or  a  thinker  in  the  proper  sense  ; 
the  sense  in  which  the  one  term  is  ap¬ 
plicable  to  Coleridge  or  to  Shelley,  the 
other  to  Bacon  or  to  Mill.  Whoever 
may  have  abdicated  his  natural  right,  as 
a  being  not  born  without  a  sense  of 
music  or  a  sense  of  reason,  to  protest 
against  the  judgment  which  discerns  in 
Childe  Harold  or  in  Drum-Taps  a  mas¬ 
terpiece  of  imagination  and  expression, 


of  intelligence  or  of  song,  I  never  have 
abdicated  mine.  The  highest  literary 
quality  discoverable  in  either  book  is 
rhetoric  :  and  very  excellent  rhetoric  in 
either  case  it  sometimes  is  ;  what  it  is 
at  other  times  I  see  no  present  necessity 
to  say.  ‘But  Whitmaniacs  and  Byrnnites 
have  yet  to  learn  that  if  rhetoric  were 
poetry  John  Bright  would  be  a  poet  at 
least  equal  to  John  Milton,  Demos¬ 
thenes  to  Sophocles,  and  Cicero  to  Ca¬ 
tullus.  Poetry  may  be  something  more 
— I  certainly  am  not  concerned  to  deny  it 
— than  an  art  or  a  science  ;  but  not  be¬ 
cause  it  is  not,  strictly  speaking,  a  sci¬ 
ence  or  an  art  There  is  a  science  of 
verse  as  surely  as  there  is  a  science  of 
mathematics  :  there  is  an  art  of  expres¬ 
sion  by  metre  as  certainly  as  there  is  an 
art  of  representation  by  painting.  To 
some  poets  the  understanding  of  this 
science,  the  mastery  of  this  art,  would 
seem  to  come  by  a  natural  instinct  which 
needs  nothing  but  practice  for  its  devel¬ 
opment,  its  application,  and  its  perfec¬ 
tion  :  others  by  patient  and  conscien¬ 
tious  study  of  their  own  abilities  attain 
a  no  less  unmistakable  and  a  scarcely  less 
admirable  success.  But  the  man  of 
genius  and  the  dullard  who  cannot  write 
good  verse  are  equally  out  of  the  run¬ 
ning.  ”  Did  you  ask  dulcet  rhymes 
from  me  ?"  inquires  Mr.  Whitman  of 
some  extraordinary  if  not  imaginary  in¬ 
terlocutor  ;  and  proceeds,  with  some 
not  ineffective  energy  of  expression,  to 
explain  that  ”  1  lull  nobody — and  you 
will  never  understand  me.”  No,  my 
dear  good  sir — or  camerado,  if  that  be 
the  more  courteous  and  conventional 
address  (a  modest  reader  might  defereo- 
tially  reply) ;  not  in  the  wildest  visions 
of  a  distempered  slumber  could  I  ever 
have  dreamed  of  doing  anything  of  the 
kind.  Nor  do  we  ask  them  even  from 
such  other  and  inferior  scribes  or  bards 
as  the  humble  Homer,  the  modest  Mil- 
ton,  or  the  obsolete  and  narrow-minded 
Shakespeare — poets  of  sickly  feudality, 
of  hidebound  classicism,  of  effete  and 
barbarous  incompetence.  But  metre, 
rhythm,  cadence  not  merely  appreciable 
but  definable  and  reducible  to  rule  and 
measurement,  though  we  do  not  expect 
from  you,  we  demand  from  all  who 
claim,  we  discern  in  the  works  of  all 
who  have  achieved,  any  place  among 
poets  of  any  class  whatsoever.  The 
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question  whether  your  work  is  in  any 
sense  poetry  has  no  more  to  do  with 
dulcet  rhymes  than  with  the  differential 
calculus.  The  question  is  whether  you 
have  any  more  right  to  call  yourself  a 
poet,  or  to  be  called  a  poet  by  any  man 
who  knows  verse  from  prose,  or  black 
from  white,  or  speech  from  silence,  or 
his  right  hand  from  his  left,  than  to  call 
yourself  or  to  be  called,  on  the  strength 
of  your  published  writings,  a  mathema* 
tician,  a  logician,  a  painter,  a  political 
economist,  a  sculptor,  a  dynamiter,  an 
old  parliamentary  hand,  a  civil  engineer, 
a  dealer  in  marine  stores,  an  amphima* 
cer,  a  triptych,  a  rhomboid,  or  a  rec¬ 
tangular  parallelogram.  “  Vois'tu  bien, 
tu  es  baron  comme  ma  pantouffe  !"  said 
old  Gillenormand — the  creature  of  one 
who  was  indeed  a  creator  or  a  poet  : 
and  the  humblest  of  critics  who  knows 
any  one  thing  from  any  one  other  thing 
has  a  right  to  say  to  the  man  who  offers 
as  poetry  what  the  exuberant  inconti¬ 
nence  of  a  Whitman  presents  for  our  ac¬ 
ceptance — “  Tu  es  poete  comme  mon 
— soulier.  ” 

But  the  student  has  other  and  better 
evidence  than  any  merely  negative  in¬ 
dication  of  impotence  in  the  case  of  the 
American  as  in  the  case  of  the  British 
despiser  and  disclaimer  of  so  pitiful  a 
profession  or  ambition  as  that  of  a  ver¬ 
sifier.  Mr.  Carlyle  and  Mr.  Whitman 
have  both  been  good  enough  to  try  their 
hands  at  lyric  verse  :  and  the  ear  which 
has  once  absorbed  their  dulcet  rhymes 
will  never  need  to  be  reminded  of  the 
reason  for  their  contemptuous  abhor¬ 
rence  of  a  diversion  so  contemptible  as 
the  art  of  Coleridge  and  Shelley. 

“  Out  of  eternity 

This  new  day  is  t>om  : 

Into  eternity 
This  day  shall  return.” 

Such  were  the  flute-notes  of  Diogenes 
Devilsdung  :  comparable  by  those  who 
would  verify  the  value  of  his  estimate 
with  any  stanza  of  Shelley’s  “  To  a 
Skylark.”  And  here  is  a  sample  of  the 
dulcet  rhymes  which  a  most  tragic  occa¬ 
sion  succeeded  in  evoking  from  the  oro¬ 
tund  oratist  of  Manhattan. 

”  The  port  is  near,  the  bells  I  hear,  the  people 
all  exulting, 

While  fellcw  eyes  the  steady  heel,  the  vessel 
grim  and  daring  ; 

•  ***••» 


For  you  bouquets  and  ribbon’d  wreaths — for 
you  the  shores  a.crowding  ;  {fie) 

For  you  they  call,  the  surging  mass,  their 
eager  faces  turning.” 

’lov  lov,  (3  (3  Koxd.  Upon  the  whole,  I 
prefer  Burns — or  Hogg — to  Carlyle,  and 
Dibdin — or  Catnach — to  Whitman. 

A  pxdantic  writer  of  poems  distilled 
from  other  poems  (which,  as  the  immor¬ 
tal  author  of  the  imperishable  Leaves  of 
Grass  is  well  aware,  must  “  pass  away”) 
— a  Wordsworth,  for  example,  or  a  Ten¬ 
nyson — would  hardly  have  made  “  eyes” 
follow  the  verb  they  must  be  supposed 
to  govern.  Nor  would  a  poor  creature 
whose  ear  was  yet  unattuned  to  the 
cadence  of  ”  chants  democratic”  have 
permitted  his  Pegasus  so  remarkable  a 
capriole  as  to  result  in  the  rhythmic  re¬ 
verberation  of  such  rhymes  as  these. 
When  a  boy  who  remains  unable  after 
many  efforts  to  cross  the  Asses’  Bridge 
expresses  his  opinion  that  Euclid  was  a 
beastly  old  fool,  his  obviously  impartial 
verdict  is  generally  received  by  his  el¬ 
ders  with  exactly  the  same  amount  of  re¬ 
spectful  attention  as  is  accorded  by  any 
competent  reader  to  the  equally  valu¬ 
able  and  judicial  deliverances  of  Messrs. 
Whitman,  Emerson,  and  Carlyle  on  the 
subject  of  poetry — that  is,  of  lyrical  or 
creative  literature.  The  first  critic  of 
our  time — perhaps  the  largest-minded 
and  surest-sighted  of  any  age — has 
pointed  out,  in  an  essay  on  poetry  which 
should  not  be  too  long  left  buried  in  the 
columns  of  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica, 
the  exhaustive  accuracy  of  the  Greek 
terms  which  define  every  claimant  to 
the  laurel  as  either  a  singer  or  a  maker. 
There  is  no  third  term,  as  there  is  no 
third  class.  If  then  it  appears  that  Mr. 
Walt  Whitman  has  about  as  much  gift 
of  song  as  his  precursors  and  apparent 
models  in  rhythmic  structure  and  style, 
Mr.  James  Maepherson  and  Mr.  Martin 
Tupper,  his  capacity  for  creation  is  the 
only  thing  that  remains  for  us  to  con¬ 
sider.  And  on  that  score  we  find  him, 
beyond  all  question,  rather  like  the 
later  than  like  the  earlier  of  his  masters. 
Maepherson  could  at  least  evoke  shad¬ 
ows  :  Mr.  Tupper  and  Mr.  Whitman 
can  only  accumulate  words.  As  to  his 
originality  in  the  matter  of  free  speak¬ 
ing,  it  need  only  be  observed  that  no  re¬ 
markable  mental  gift  is  requisite  to 
qualify  man  or  woman  for  membership 
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of  a  sect  mentioned  by  Dr.  Johnson — 
the  Adamites,  who  believed  in  the  virtue 
of  public  nudity.  If  those  worthies 
claimed  the  right  to  bid  their  children 
run  about  the  streets  stark  naked,  the 
magistrate,  observed  Johnson,  “  would 
have  a  ri^ht  to  flog  them  into  their 
doublets  ;  a  right  no  plainer  than  the 
right  of  common  sense  and  sound  criti¬ 
cism  to  flog  the  Whitmaniacs  into  their 
strait-waistcoats ;  or,  were  there  any 
female  members  of  such  a  sect,  into 
their  strait-petticoats.  If  nothing  that 
concerns  the  physical  organism  of  men 
or  of  women  is  common  or  unclean  or 
improper  for  literary  manipulation,  it 
may  be  maintained,  by  others  than  the 
disciples  of  a  contemporary  French 
novelist  who  has  amply  proved  the  sin¬ 
cerity  of  his  own  opinion  to  that  effect, 
that  it  is  not  beyond  the  province  of 
literature  to  describe  with  realistic  ex¬ 
uberance  of  detail  the  functions  of  di¬ 
gestion  or  indigestion  in  all  its  processes 
— the  objects  and  the  results  of  an  ape¬ 
rient  or  an  emetic  medicine.  Into 
“  the  troughs  of  Zolaism,”  as  Lord 
Tennyson  calls  them  (a  phrase  which 
bears  rather  unduly  hard  on  the  quad¬ 
rupedal  pig),  I  am  happy  to  believe  that 
Mr.  Whitman  has  never  dipped  a  pass¬ 
ing  nose  :  he  is  a  writer  of  something 
occasionally  like  English,  and  a  man  of 
something  occasionally  like  genius. 
But  in  his  treatment  of  topics  usually 
regarded  as  no  less  unfit  for  public  ex¬ 
position  and  literary  illustration  than 
those  which  have  obtained  notoriety  for 
the  would-be  bastard  of  Balzac — the 
Davenant  of  the  (French)  prose  Shake¬ 
speare,  he  has  contrived  to  make  '*  the 
way  of  a  man  with  a  maid  ”  (Proverbs 
XXX.  19)  almost  as  loathsomely  ludicrous 
and  almost  as  ludicrously  loathsome — I 
speak  merely  of  the  aesthetic  or  literary 
aspect  of  his  effusions — as  the  Swiftian 
or  Zolaesque  enthusiasm  of  bestiality 
which  insists  on  handling  what  goeth 
into  the  belly,  and  is  cast  out  into  the 
draught”  (St.  Mark  xv.  17).  The 
Zolas  and  the  Whitmen,  to  whom  noth¬ 
ing,  absolutely  and  literally  nothing,  is 
unclean  or  common,  have  an  obvious 
and  incalculable  advantage  over  the 
unconverted  who  have  never  enjoyed 
the  privilege  of  a  vision  like  St.  Peter’s, 
and  received  the  benefit  of  a  supernat¬ 
ural  prohibition  to  call  anything  com¬ 


mon  or  unclean.  They  cannot  possibly 
be  exposed,  and  they  cannot  possibly  be 
put  to  shame  :  for  that  best  of  all  im¬ 
aginable  reasons  which  makes  it  pro¬ 
verbially  difficult  to  ”  take  the  breeks 
off  a  Highlander.” 

It  would  really  seem  as  though,  in  lit¬ 
erary  and  other  matters,  the  very  plain¬ 
ness  and  certitude  of  a  principle  made 
it  doubly  necessary  for  those  who  main¬ 
tain  it  to  enforce  and  reinforce  it  over 
and  over  again  ;  as  though,  the  more 
obvious  it  were,  the  more  it  needed  in¬ 
dication  and  demonstration,  assertion 
and  reassertion.  There  is  no  more  im¬ 
portant,  no  more  radical  and  fundamen¬ 
tal  truth  of  criticism  than  this  :  that,  in 
poetry  perhaps  above  all  other  arts, 
the  method  of  treatment,  the  manner  of 
touch,  the  tone  of  expression,  is  the 
first  and  last  thing  to  be  considered. 
There  is  no  subject  which  may  not  be 
treated  with  success  (I  do  not  say  there 
are  no  subjects  which  on  other  than 
artistic  grounds  it  may  not  be  as  well  to 
avoid,  it  may  not  be  better  to  pass  by) 
if  the  poet,  by  instinct  or  by  training, 
knows  exactly  how  to  handle  it  aright, 
to  present  it  without  danger  of  just  or 
rational  offence.  For  evidence  of  this 
truth  we  need  look  no  further  than  the 
pastorals  of  Virgil  and  Theocritus.  But 
under  the  dirty  clumsy  paws  of  a  harper 
whose  plectrum  is  a  muck-rake  any  tune 
will  become  a  chaos  of  discords,  though 
the  motive  of  the  tune  should  be  the 
first  principle  of  nature — the  passion  of 
man  for  woman  or  the  passion  of  woman 
for  man.  And  the  unhealthily  demon¬ 
strative  and  obtrusive  animalism  of  the 
Whitmaniad  is  as  unnatural,  as  incom¬ 
patible  with  the  wholesome  instincts  of 
human  passion,  as  even  the  filthy  and 
inhuman  asceticism  of  SS.  Macarius 
and  Simeon  Stylites.  If  anything  can 
justify  the  serious  and  deliberate  display 
of  merely  physical  emotion  in  literature 
or  in  art,  it  must  be  one  of  two  things  : 
intense  depth  of  feeling  expressed  with 
inspired  perfection  of  simplicity,  with 
divine  sublimity  of  fascination,  as  by 
Sappho  ;  or  transcendant  supremacy  of 
actual  and  irresistible  beauty  in  such 
revelation  of  naked  nature  as  was  pos¬ 
sible  to  Titian.  But  Mr.  Whitman’s 
Eve  is  a  drunken  apple-woman,  inde¬ 
cently  sprawling  in  the  slush  and  gar¬ 
bage  of  the  gutter  amid  the  rotten  refuse 
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of  her  overturned  fruit-stall :  but  Mr. 
Whitman’s  Venus  is  a  Hottentot  wench 
under  the  influence  of  cantharides  and 
adulterated  rum.  Cotytto  herself  would 
repudiate  the  ministration  of  such  priest¬ 
esses  as  these. 

But  what  then,  if  anything,  is  it  that 
a  rational  creature  who  has  studied  and 
understood  the  work  of  any  poet,  great 
or  small,  from  Homer  down  to  Moschus, 
from  Lucretius  down  to  Martial,  from 
Dante  down  to  Metastasio,  from  Villon 
down  to  Voltaire,  from  Shakespeare 
down  to  Byron,  can  find  to  applaud,  to 
approve,  or  to  condone  in  the  work  of 
Mr.  Whitman  ?  To  this  very  reason¬ 
able  and  inevitable  question  the  answer 
is  not  far  to  seek.  1  have  myself  re¬ 
peatedly  pointed  out — it  may  be  (I  have 
often  been  told  so)  with  too  unqualified 
sympathy  and  too  uncritical  enthusiasm 
— the  qualities  which  give  a  certain 
touch  of  greatness  to  his  work,  the 
sources  of  inspiration  which  infuse  into 
its  chaotic  jargon  some  passing  or  seem¬ 
ing  notes  of  cosmic  beauty,  and  diver¬ 
sify  with  something  of  occasional  har¬ 
mony  the  strident  and  barren  discord  of 
its  jarring  and  erring  atoms.  His  sym¬ 
pathies,  I  repeat,  are  usually  generous, 
his  views  of  life  are  occasionally  just, 
and  his  views  of  death  are  invariably 
noble.  In  other  words,  he  generally 
means  well,  having  a  good  stock  on 
hand  of  honest  emotion  ;  he  sometimes 
sees  well,  having  a  natural  sensibility  to 
such  aspects  of  nature  as  appeal  to  an 
eye  rather  quick  than  penetrating  ;  he 
seldom  writes  well,  being  cabined,  crib¬ 
bed,  confined,  bound  in,  to  the  limits 
of  a  thoroughly  unnatural,  imitative, 
histrionic  and  affected  style.  But  there 
is  a  thrilling  and  fiery  force  in  his  finest 
bursts  of  gusty  rhetoric  which  makes  us 
wonder  whether  with  a  little  more  sense 


and  a  good  deal  more  cultivation  he 
might  not  have  made  a  noticeable  ora¬ 
tor.  As  a  poet,  no  amount  of  improve¬ 
ment  that  self-knowledge  and  self-cul¬ 
ture  might  have  brought  to  bear  upon 
such  exceptionally  raw  material  could 
ever  have  raised  him  higher  than  a  sta¬ 
tion  to  which  his  homely  and  manly 
patriotism  would  be  the  best  claim  that 
could  be  preferred  for  him  ;  a  seat  be¬ 
side  such  writers  as  Ebenezer  Elliot — 
or  possibly  a  little  higher,  on  such  an  ele¬ 
vation  as  might  be  occupied  by  a  poet 
whom  careful  training  had  reared  and 
matured  into  a  rather  inferior  kind  of 
Southey.  But  to  fit  himself  for  such 
promotion  he  would  have  in  the  first 
place  to  resign  all  claim  to  the  laurels 
of  Gotham,  with  which  the  critical  sages 
of  that  famous  borough  have  bedecked 
his  unbashful  brows  ;  he  would  have  to 
recognize  that  he  is  no  more,  in  the 
proper  sense  of  the  word,  a  poet,  than 
Communalists  or  Dissolutionists  are,  in 
any  sense  of  the  word.  Republicans  ; 
that  he  has  exactly  as  much  claim  to  a 
place  beside  Dante  as  any  Vermersch 
or  Vermorel  or  other  verminous  and 
murderous  muck- worm  of  the  Parisian 
Commune  to  a  place  beside  Mazzini  : 
in  other  words,  that  the  informing  prin¬ 
ciple  of  his  work  is  not  so  much  the 
negation  as  the  contradiction  of  the  cre¬ 
ative  principle  of  poetry.  And  this  it 
is  not  to  be  expected  that  such  a  man 
should  bring  himself  to  believe,  as  long 
as  he  hears  himself  proclaimed  the  in¬ 
heritor  of  a  seat  assigned  a  hundred 
years  ago  by  the  fantastic  adulation  of 
more  or  less  distinguished  literary  ec¬ 
centrics  to  a  person  of  the  name  of 
Jephson — whose  triumphs  as  a  tragic 
poet  made  his  admirers  tremble  for 
Shakespeare. — Fortnightly  Review. 
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BY  J.  S.  B. 

[In  the  case  of  a  name  of  such  wide  significance  as  Socrates,  it  were  supeifiu- 
ous  to  encumber  the  page  with  any  display  of  learned  notes.  Suffice  it  to  say 
that  everything  in  the  ballad  is  strictly  historical,  and  taken  directly  from  the 
original  authorities.  The  indifference  shown  by  Socrates  to  the  ivkynoi  or  neces¬ 
sary  laws  of  physical  science,  as  contrasted  with  the  freedom  of  practical  reason 
in  which  moral  science  delights,  is  distinctly  emphasized  by  Xenophon  in  the 
opening  chapters  of  the  “  Memorabilia  and  the  argument  with  the  atheist — a 
little  perking,  self-sufficing  creature,  as  atheists  are  wont  to  be — will  be  found  at 
full  length  in  the  same  sensible  and  judicious  writer.  It  is  this  argument,  com¬ 
monly  called  the  argument  from  design,  that,  passing  through  the  eloquent  pages 
of  Cicero  in  his  book  “  De  NaturS  Deorum,"  has  formed  the  groundwork  of  all 
works  on  Natural  Theology  up  to  the  present  time  ;  and  it  is  an  argument  that, 
however  misapplied  here  and  there  by  shallow  thinkers  and  presumptuous  dogma¬ 
tists,  has  its  roots  so  deep  in  the  instincts  of  all  healthy  humanity,  and  in  the  very 
essence  of  reason,  that,  though  it  may  be  illustrated  indefinitely  by  example,  it 
never  can  have  anything  either  added  to  its  certainty  or  abstracted  from  its  signifi¬ 
cance.  The  early  occupation  of  Socrates  as  a  moulder  of  statues  is  mentioned  by 
Pausanias  ;  and  the  name  of  Critias  is  introduced  to  indicate  the  offence  given  by 
the  free-mouthed  talk  of  the  great  teacher  to  the  leaders  of  the  political  parties  of 
his  time,  which  may  have  had  as  much  to  do  with  his  martyrdom  as  the  charge  of 
irreligion  that,  according  to  Xenophon,  was  the  main  count  of  the  indictment 
against  him.  His  big  round  eye,  and  other  features  of  his  personal  appearance, 
are  minutely  and  humorously  described  by  the  same  author  in  the  *'  Banquet.** — 
J.  S.  B.] 

I  WILL  sing  a  Greek,  the  wisest 
Of  the  land  where  wisdom  grew 

Native  to  the  soil,  and  beauty 
Wisely  wedded  to  the  true. 

Socrates,  the  general  sire 
Of  that  best  lore  which  teaches  man 

In  a  reasoned  world  with  reason 
Forth  to  shape  his  human  plan. 

Not  of  fire  he  spake,  or  water. 

Sun  or  moon,  or  any  star. 

Wheeling  their  predestined  courses. 

From  all  human  purpose  far. 

Booted  not  to  ask  what  fuel 
Feeds  the  sun,  or  how  much  he 

Than  the  lady  moon  is  bigger 
When  she  sails  up  from  the  sea. 

Fool  is  he  whose  lust  of  knowing 

Plumbs  the  deep  and  metes  the  skies  ; 

Only  one  great  truth  concerns  thee. 

What  is  nearest  to  thine  eyes. 

Know  thyself  and  thine  ;  cast  from  thee 
Idle  dream  and  barren  guess  ; 

This  the  text  of  thy  wise  preaching. 

Reason's  prophet,  Socrates. 
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Him  in  school  of  honest  labor 
Nature  reared  with  pious  pains, 

With  no  blood  from  boasted  fathers 
Flowing  in  his  sober  reins. 

As  a  workman  works  he  stoutly, 

Plied  his  task  from  day  to  day  ; 

For  scant  silver  pennies  moulding 
Tiny  statues  from  the  clay. 

But,  when  thought  was  ripe,  obedient 
To  the  God-sent  voice  within. 

Forth  he  walked  on  lofty  mission. 

Truth  to  preach  and  souls  to  win. 

Not  the  lonely  wisdom  pleased  him, 
Brooding  o’er  some  nice  conceit ; 

But  where  the  many-mingling  strife 
Of  man  with  man  made  quick  the  street. 

There  was  he  both  taught  and  teacher ; 

In  the  market  where  for  gain 
Eager  salesmen  tempt  the  buyer  ; 

By  Athena’s  pillared  fane  ; 

In  the  Pnyx,  where  wrangling  faction 
Thunders  from  a  brazen  throat. 

And  the  babbling  Demos  holds 
The  scales  that  tremble  on  a  vote  ; 

In  the  pleasant  Ceramicus, 

Where  the  dead  most  honored  sleep. 

In  Piraeus,  where  the  merchant 
Stores  the  plunder  of  the  deep. 

There  was  he  with  big  round  eye 
Looking  blithely  round  ;  and  ever 
He  was  centre  of  the  ring 
Where  the  talk  was  swift  and  clever. 

There,  like  bees  around  a  hive 
Buzzing  in  bright  summer  weather. 
Flocked,  to  hear  his  glib  discourse, 
Sophist,  sage,  and  fool  together. 

Statesmen  came,  and  politicians, 

Strong  with  suasive  word  to  sway  ; 
Alcibiades,  bold  and  brilliant. 

Dashing,  confident,  and  gay. 

Critias  came  with  tearless  daring. 

Sharp  to  wield  a  despot’s  power  ; 
Aristippus,  wise  to  pluck 

The  blossom  from  the  fleeting  hour. 

Came  a  little  man,  an  atheist. 

Said  in  gods  he  could  believe 
If  with  eyes  he  might  behold  them  ; 

What  we  see  we  must  believe. 
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Said  the  son  of  Sophroniscus, 

Do  you  see  yourself,  or  me  ? 

You  may  see  my  hand,  my  fingers. 

But  myself  you  cannot  see. 

When  I  spread  my  guests  a  banquet. 

Delicate  with  dainty  fish, 

Though  unseen,  unnamed,  unnoted, 

'Twas  a  cook  that  sauced  the  dish. 

In  the  tragic  scene,  when  mountain. 

Rock,  and  river,  well  combined. 

Hold  the  sense,  the  show  delights  thee. 

But  the  showman  lurks  behind. 

So  in  all  the  shifting  wonder 
Of  the  star-bespangled  pole. 

What  we  see  is  but  the  outward 
Seeming  of  the  unseen  soul. 

Let  not  shows  of  sense  confound  thee. 
Nothing  works  from  reason  free — 

All  within,  without,  around  thee. 

Holds  a  god  that  speaks  to  thee. 

So  he  talked  and  so  he  reasoned. 

Casting  seeds  of  truth  abroad. 

Seeds  that  grow  with  faithful  tendance 
Up  to  central  truth  in  God. 

But  not  all  might  thole  his  teaching. 

Weak  eyes  shrink  when  light  is  nigh. 

Many  love  the  dear  delusion 
That  lends  glory  to  a  lie. 

’  Mid  the  throng  of  gaping  listeners. 

Idle  danglers  in  the  street. 

When  from  front  of  vain  pretender 
Deft  he  plucked  the  crude  conceit, 

Many  laughed  ;  but  with  a  sting 
Rankling  sore  in  bitter  breast. 

One  departed,  and  another. 

Like  a  bird  with  battered  crest. 

And  they  brewed  strong  hate  together. 

And  with  many  a  factious  wile 
Drugged  the  people’s  ear  with  slander. 
Stirred  their  hearts  with  sacred  bile. 

And  they  gagged  his  free-mouthed  preaching 
At  Religion  s  fretful  call 
He  must  answer  for  his  teaching 
In  the  solemn  judgment-hall. 

And  they  hired  a  host  of  pleaders, 
Subtle-tongued  like  any  thong. 

To  confound  weak  wits  with  phrases. 

To  convert  most  right  to  wrong. 
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And  they  mewed  him  in  a  prison, 

And  they  doomed  him  there  to  die. 

And  be  drank  the  deathful  hemlock. 

And  he  died,  as  wise  men  die, 

With  smooth  brow,  serene,  unclouded. 

With  a  bright,  unweeping  eye. 

Marching  with  firm  step  to  Hades, 

When  the  word  came  from  on  high. 

— BlachoootT  s  Magazine, 


WAGNER’S  LETTERS  TO  FRAU  ELIZA  WILLE, 
BY  FRANCIS  PAUL, 


The  memory  of  the  gifted  and  unfor* 
tunate  Ludwig  II.  of  Bavaria,  his  life  of 
mysterious  seclusion,  with  its  bright 
dawn  and  tragic  end,  its  deeds  born  of 
generous  impulse,  its  eccentricities  only 
attributable  to  aberration,  the  anachro* 
nism  of  his  very  existence  amid  nine¬ 
teenth-century  contemporaries  who  had 
lost  faith  in  the  divine  right  of  kings, 
are  fast  passing  out  of  the  domain  of 
history  into  that  of  legend.  Therefore 
the  vision  of  him  evoked  in  Wagner’s 
letters  to  Frau  Wille,  which  have  lately 
appeared  in  the  Deutsche  Rundschau, 
instead  of  dispelling  the  charm  of  this 
Prince’s  almost  fabulous  aspect,  serves 
but  to  heighten  the  glamour  that  sur¬ 
rounded  one  whom  Wagner  had  a  right 
to  call  his  “  guardian  angel,”  his  ”  good 
genius”  {der  holde  Schirmherr  seines 
Lebens).  In  the  year  1864  Wagner  had 
taken  refuge  at  Mariafeld  from  the  com¬ 
plication  of  worries  and  troubles  that 
for  the  time  being  paralyzed  his  energy 
and  lamed  his  genius.  Thither  the 
young  king’s  envoy  sought  him  and  the 
painful  episode  ended,  says  the  author¬ 
ess  of  these  memoirs,  ”  as  sorrow  ends 
in  fairyland,  by  marvellous  good  for¬ 
tune,  shed  like  golden  rays  by  the  hand 
of  a  king  on  the  o’erclouded  brow  of 
the  master  of  sweet  sounds.  .  .  .” 
And  she  adds,  ”  The  artistic  enthusiasm 
that  led  the  royal  youth  to  send  his  en¬ 
voy  to  Mariafeld  in  search  of  the  master 
was  not  only  a  stroke  of  luck  for  Wag¬ 
ner,  but  a  gain  for  the  whole  world, 
which  venerates  and  loves  the  poet- 
musician  in  his  works.” 

Of  Mariafeld  itself,  the  friendship  of 
whose  inmates  was  a  staff  in  Wagner’s 
need,  its  chatelaine  tells  us  that  it  stands 


on  a  slight  eminence  which  commands 
the  lake  of  Zurich,  ”  a  wide  terrace 
embosomed  in  gently  undulating  mead¬ 
ows  and  vineyards.  The  modest  house 
surrounded  by  its  garden  has  an  old- 
world  dignity  of  its  own  that  betrays  its 
patrician  origin.  Two  ancient  walnuts, 
and  a  tall,  proud  plane  tree,  rear  their 
heads  in  the  open  space  before  the  flight 
of  steps  in  front  of  the  house.  The 
clear  fresh  water  of  a  running  stream, 
at  that  time  overhung  by  two  willow:, 
still  counts  among  the  blessings  of 
Mariafeld.  From  house  and  garden  you 
can  see  the  lake  and  the  beautifully -cul¬ 
tivated  lands  of  its  opposite  shore,  where 
one  orchard  nestles  against  another. 
The  magnificent  chain  of  the  Glarner 
Alps  sti etches  from  the  south  into  the 
far  distance.  When  for  the  first  time 
I  saw  the  snowy  heights  shining  rosy  in 
the  setting  sun,  and  the  solemn  voices 
of  the  Sunday  bells  rang  across  the  lake, 
while  my  boys  played  under  my  eyes  in 
the  garden  below,  I  felt  myself  drawn 
by  a  sweet  spell  to  my  new  home.” 

Such  was  Mariafeld  in  1850,  when 
after  the  Schleswig-Holstein  struggle, 
Herr  and  Frau  W’ille,  with  their  children 
and  household  gods,  exchanged  the  tur¬ 
moil  of  their  native  Hamburg  for  peace 
and  rest.  Fran9ois  Wille,  journalist, 
politician  and  patriot,  had  served  the 
losing  side  with  arm  and  pen,  with  heart 
and  soul,  but  after  the  battle  of  Idstedt 
and  the  ensuing  diplomatic  defeat,  that 
yielded  up  the  duchy  to  Denmark,  he 
chose  to  wait  the  turn  of  events  in  vol¬ 
untary  exile.  Zurich,  with  its  univer¬ 
sity  and  its  influx  of  German  culture,  its 
smiling  prosperity,  and  its  colony  of  dis¬ 
tinguished  Germans,  was  a  suitable  and 
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attractive  spot  whereon  to  pitch  his  tent 
until  the  turn  of  the  tide  should  once 
more  bring  the  hope  of  a  united  Ger¬ 
many  and  better  times.  Mariafeld  was 
situated  within  a  mile  of  the  old  city, 
and  the  Willes  were  no  sooner  estab¬ 
lished  there  than  their  pretty  country- 
house  became  the  favorite  resort  of  the 
most  genial  and  intellectual  society  of 
the  place.  Old  college  friends  gather¬ 
ed  round  their  hospitable  hearth  :  Lud¬ 
wig,  the  physiologist ;  Mommsen,  the 
historian  (the  two  latter  had  chairs  in 
the  Zurich  University)  ;  the  poet  George 
Hervegh  ;  Professor  EttmUller,  learned 
in  Scandinavian,  Teuton,  and  Anglo- 
Saxon  lore,  and  many  others.  “  There 
is  no  form  of  social  gathering,”  says 
Frau  Wille,  ”  pleasanter  than  a  little 
after-dinner  circle  of  cultivated  men, 
when  ‘  IVart  und  Rede  flieszen  fret  ' 
over  a  good  glass  of  wine.”  No  one 
who  has  read  the  memoirs  of  this  de¬ 
lightful  hostess  and  stanch  friend,  and 
through  them  learned  to  know  her  and 
her  surroundings,  will  be  disposed  to 
differ  with  this  assertion.  Wagner  was, 
at  that  time,  immersed  in  the  study  of 
the  Edda,  and  other  Scandinavian  liter¬ 
ature.  This  pursuit  brought  him  into 
constant  contact  with  white-haired  Pro¬ 
fessor  Ettmuller,  who,  besides  being  the 
friend  of  Uhland,  of  Bentzel-Sterna,  of 
Follen  and  of  Hervegh,  was  the  highest 
authority  of  his  time  on  the  Saga  and 
myths  of  northern  prehistoric  times. 
Through  Ettmliller,  Frau  Wille  heard  of 
Wagner’s  sojourn  in  Zurich,  and  re¬ 
membering  that  she  had  once  met  him 
in  Dresden,  at  the  house  of  a  Major 
Serre,  before  her  marriage,  wrote  to  re¬ 
new  the  acquaintance  begun  nine  years 
ago,  and  to  invite  him  to  Mariafeld. 

”  Wagner’s  image  had  been  long  im¬ 
printed  on  my  memory,”  says  Frau 
Wille  ;  "  the  refined  mobile  figure,  the 
head  with  its  powerful  brow,  the  pierc¬ 
ing  eye,  and  the  deep  lines  rout'd  the 
small,  firmly-closed  mouth.  A  painter 
who  sat  next  to  me  called  my  attention 
to  the  straight,  prominent  chin,  which 
might  have  been  carved  in  stone,  and 
lent  a  remarkable  character  to  the  face. 
Wagner’s  wife  had  an  agreeable  appear¬ 
ance  ;  she  was  lively  and  chatty,  and 
seemed  to  be  particularly  at  home  in 
society.  He  was  very  animated,  self- 
contained,  but  amiable  and  natural.” 


Wagner’s  first  visit  to  Mariafeld  was 
on  a  Sunday  in  May  1852.  He  was  ac¬ 
companied  by  George  Hervegh,  whose 
Poems  of  a  Contemporary  had  made  so 
strong  an  impression  on  his  country¬ 
men,  and,  on  subsequent  occasions,  by 
his  (Wagner’s)  wife,  with  whom  he  fre¬ 
quently  spent  whole  days  under  the 
Willes’  roof.  The  ladies  would  sit 
drinking  coffee,  waiting  for  their  lords 
to  join  them,  under  the  walnut  trees  in 
the  garden,  while  Frau  Minna  Wagner 
recounted  how  she  and  her  husband  had 
saved  their  lives  by  flight,  just  as  the 
Russian  soldiery  entered  Dresden. 

”  Her  husband  had  done  no  wrong,” 
said  Frau  Minna  ;  ”  he  had  only  watch¬ 
ed  from  the  tower  for  the  troops  from 
the  villages,  that  were  to  have  come  to 
the  relief  of  the  town.  He  had  not 
stood  upon  the  barricades,  as  had  been 
reported  ;  he  had  not  seized  any  arms. 
...”  They  had  endured  much  to¬ 
gether,  but  the  horror  of  the  remem¬ 
brance  of  the  last  days  in  Dresden  was 
harder  to  endure  than  their  early  strug¬ 
gles.  Now  she  could  breathe  freely 
again,  and  was  a  thrifty  and  efficient 
helpmeet  to  him  in  their  pleasant  dwell¬ 
ing  in  Zurich.  Wagner’s  admiring 
friends  were  happy  to  welcome  his  wife 
along  with  him. 

Frau  Wille  was  an  accomplished 
pianiste,  but  her  husband  and  Gtorge 
Hervegh  were  not  musical.  "  What 
matter  ?”  said  Richard  Wagner ;  they 
had  ”  life,  their  society  helped  him  to 
sec  clear  in  his  own  thoughts.”  Lud¬ 
wig  talked  physiology,  Wille  discussed 
Carlyle  and  Stuart  Mill  ;  literature,  art, 
and  philosophy  were  the  common  do¬ 
main  of  all.  The  gentlemen  generally 
passed  their  mornings  in  Herr  Wille’s 
own  room.  When  his  wife  was  present 
she  busied  herself  with  her  needlework, 
listening  to  every  word,  but  seldom  tak¬ 
ing  part  in  the  conversation.  “  The 
custom  of  the  time,”  she  says,  quaintly, 
”  to  which  I  am  indebted  for  education 
and  culture,  forbade  a  woman  to  discuss 
things  that  she  only  knew  superficially, 
without  having  gone  to  the  bottom  of 
them.  I  had  read  immensely  in  my 
earliest  youth  ;  a  restless,  fervid  longing 
had  led  me  into  the  world  of  wonders 
where  the  thoughts  of  great  men  reign 
and  have  their  being,  but  neither  my 
father  nor  other  men  I  esteemed  would 
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have  been  agreeably  impressed  bad  I  hard  work.  He  would  often  leave  the 
aired  my  knowledge  for  their  benefit ;  philosopher’s  circle  to  join  Frau  Wille 
besides,  I  knew  so  well  how  poor  it  was.  and  a  sister  who  was  staying  with  her. 
A  learned  woman,  a  blue-stocking  !  'tis  Of  the  work  he  had  in  hand  he  never 
a  terror  to  the  heart  of  man.  I  had  spoke,  but  often  of  the  delights  of  tern- 
learned  this  lesson  in  English  and  in  porary  idleness,  and  bis  good  temper  al- 
German.*  So,  because  I  liked  to  please,  ways  betrayed  his  satisfaction  in  the 
and  especially  to  please  those  I  loved,  I  progress  of  his  work.  He  would  often 
preferred  to  hold  my  peace,  and  to  write  take  his  seat  at  the  piano  and  play 
my  own  thoughts  on  whatever  moved  LohtHgrimndTannhduser\.oi\icraixom 
or  interested  me.  ...”  memory,  while  he  explained  the  action 

Hervegh  had  brought  the  works  of  of  the  drama  and  hummed  the  words  of 
Schopenhauer  to  Mariafeld.  Wagner  the  libretto.  ”  It  was  an  extraordinary 
and  Wille  were  very  much  impressed  by  means  of  giving  us  an  insight  into  Wag- 
them.  Wagner  devoured  and  absorbed  ner’s  thought  and  theory  ;  by  it  we  real- 
their  contents  with  amazing  speed,  ized  what  we  could  neither  see  with  our 
'*  He  and  Hervegh  marvelled  at  the  eyes  nor  hear  with  the  voices  of  a  pow- 
solving  of  the  riddle  of  life.  Renounce-  erful  orchestra.”  Then  there  were 
ment  and  Asiese,  that  was  the  goal  for  pleasant  mountain  and  boating  excur- 
humanity ;  and  yet  Weltentsagung,  sions  and  cheery  lingerings  over  the 
saintly  virtue,  must  have  been  an  empty  supper  table.  While  the  host  told  tales 
word  for  men  who  needed  the  world  of  his  adventurous  past,  much  poetry 
for  their  existence  and  the  development  was  quoted  and  politics  were  discussed, 
of  their  energies,  while  they  were  neither  Sometimes  these  .politics  raised  such  a 
inclined  to  despise  nor  to  renounce  the  storm,  that  two  out  of  the  trio  would 
pleasures  of  life,”  observes  Frau  Wille,  decree  the  annihilation  of  Germany  in 
dryly.  They  unearthed  forgotten  treas-  their  wrath.  ”  Art  and  culture,  man¬ 
ures  of  ancient  Hindoo  wisdom  and  ex-  ners  and  morals  were  bad  at  bottom  and 
tolled  the  purity  of  Buddhism,  discussed  wholly  irredeemable.  The  people  were 
art  and  poetry  in  the  true  epicurean  entitled  to  burn  down  the  castles  and 
spirit,  and  rejoiced  in  the  doctrine  of  palaces  that  sheltered  their  tyrants, 
the  moral  irresponsibility  of  man  for  his  Wille  would  observe  that  they  had  had 
actions.  But  she  who  sat  at  their  feet  their  way  in  Brunswick,  and  the  tax- 
was  no  convert  to  what  appeared  to  her  payers  had  rebuilt  the  castle  again  at 
as  perverted  morality  and  weak  logic,  their  own  very  heavy  expense.*  One 
The  “divine  right  of  passion”  paled  day  W'agner  said  to  the  l^ies  :  “'The 
before  her  sense  of  the  sacredness  of  two  others  are  root-digging  again, 
family  ties  and  their  attendant  duties,  there’s  no  saying  when  they  will  have 
of  manly  honor  and  woman’s  faith  and  done,’  he  laughed,  as  he  oi>ened  the 
truth,  of  steadfastness  and  nobility  of  piano.  Before  he  began  to  play,  he  ex¬ 
purpose.  She  was  offended  at  Wag-  plained  the  character  of  the  Ninth  Sym- 
ner’s  saying,  about  this  time,  that  the  phony  (Beethoven’s)  and  indicated  the 
love  of  Mary  Magdalene  for  the  necessity  of  the  chorus  and  of  the  Hymn 
“  Prophet  of  Nazareth”  was  a  magnifi-  to  Pleasure  to  complete  the  great  tone- 
cent  subject  for  the  stage.  To  quote  structure.  He  played  at  first  with  full 
her  own  words — “I  looked  at  him  in  chords;  suddenly  his  hand  was  arrested, 
amazement  and  left  the  room.”  Yet  and  he  said  :  ‘  Now  listen.  The  Muses 
she  owns  that  Parsifal,  the  last  pearl  in  enter,  leading  a  band  of  youths  to  the 
his  casket,  the  drama  of  the  knightly  sound  of  martial  music  : — 
priest  and  the  woman  delivered  from  Froh  wie  seine  Sonnenfliegen, 

the  powers  of  evil,  was  the  outcome  of  Durch  des  Himmels  prXcbt’gen  Plan 

the  thought  that  came  to  him  in  1852.  Wandelt.  Binder  eure  Bahn 

When  summer  came,  the  Aabitu/s  of  Freudig  wie  ein  Held  lum  siegen.’ 
Mariafeld  dispersed,  but  in  the  autumn.  He  said  the  verses  in  an  undertone  to 
Wagner  returned  thither  to  rest  after  himself,  and  then  struck  the  notes. 

*  Eliza  Wille.  bom  Sloman,  was  the  daugh-  Sjpce  then  I  have  often  listened  to  th« 
ter  of  a  wealthy  Hamburg  ship-owner  of  Eng-  Ninth  Symphony  with  full  orchestra, 
lish  extraction.  but  that  Allegro  vivace  alia  Marcia  I 
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never  heard  but  once.  No  conductor 
and  no  orchestra  ever  gave  me  sensation 
of  the  Muse's  approach  as  did  Wagner’s 
touch  upon  the  keys  ;  pianissimo,  as  if 
treading  on  clouds,  but  ever  moving 
nearer  and  nearer  in  perfect  rhythmic 
motion.  ...”  Then  came  the  mighty 
chorus  which  he  played  with  all  his 
power,  but  broke  off  suddenly,  saying  : 

I  can’t  play  the  piano.  Besides  you 
don’t  applaud.  Let’s  make  an  end  of 
it.” 

At  Christmas-time  Wagner  read  them 
the  poem  of  the  Nibelungen  Trilogie  that 
he  had  just  completed.  He  read  aloud 
for  three  evenings  late  into  the  night. 
On  the  third  evening  Frau  Willc’s  young¬ 
est  boy  was  lying  ill  of  fever,  and  called 
for  her.  Wagner  was  displeased  be¬ 
cause  she  left  the  room  while  he  was 
reading.  Next  morning  he  observed 
that  “  the  illness  was  not  a  mortal  dis¬ 
ease  ;  it  was  bad  criticism  on  an  author 
to  go  away  while  he  was  reading,  and 
he  nick-named  me  *  Frika.’  The  name 
stuck  to  me  ;  I  did  not  protest  against 
it.  A  few  days  later  we  left  for  Ham¬ 
burg  ;  my  husband  went  on  to  Paris. 
We  did  not  see  our  home  and  our  friends 
again  until  spring  came  upon  the  land.” 

In  the  year  1853  Wagner  and  his  wife 
lived  in  the  Zelhvego  in  Zurich.  Frau 
Minna  was  an  agreeable  hostess.  Liszt, 
who  had  just  produced  Lohengrin  at 
Weimar,  came  to  visit  his  friend  there, 
and  tell  him  of  its  success,  for  Wagner 
had  never  seen  Lohengrin  on  the  stage. 
Herr  Wille,  who  was  present,  asked 
Liszt  if  he  could  not  use  his  influence  in 
Weimar  to  compass  the  possibility  of 
Wagner’s  return  to  Germany.  But 
Liszt  replied  that  he  knew  of  no  posi¬ 
tion  and  of  no  stage  that  were  adapted 
to  Wagner's  necessities.  He  needed  a 
stage,  singers,  orchestra,  in  short,  every¬ 
thing  after  his  own  mind.  "  That  would 
cost  over  a  million,”  said  Herr  Wille. 
Then  suddenly  Liszt,  breaking  into 
French,  according  to  his  wont  when 
under  the  influence  of  great  excitement, 
cried,  ”  //  /’ aura  !  Le  million  se  trou- 
vera."  Soon  after  that  the  Wagners 
gave  a  supper  party.  Toward  the  end 
of  the  feast,  Wagner  disappeared  for  a 
moment,  and  returned  in  the  uniform 
of  a  Saxon  Court  Kapellmeister.  His 
movements  were  rather  constrained,  he 
came  in  rubbing  his  hands,  and  smiling 
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with  good-natured  irony.  ja, 

Minna,”  he  said  to  his  wife,  ”  it  was  all 
very  pretty,  and  I  found  favor  in  thy 
sight,  then  f  Poor  wife,  what  a  pity 
that  the  uniform  is  too  tight  for  me 
now  !”  Yet  it  was  the  uniform  that 
Karl  Maria  von  Weber  had  worn  con¬ 
tentedly  enough,  thought  Frau  Eliza  ; 
but  ”  Wagner  had  indeed  outgrown  it, 
his  mighty  spirit  gave  him  no  peace.” 
As  the  winter  wore  on,  other  revolution¬ 
ary  spirits  joined  the  circle,  and  these 
worthy  people  would  sometimes  wax  so 
bloodthirsty,  and  especially  so  noisy, 
that  Wagner  fled  from  them  and  sought 
the  quiet  of  Frau  Eliza’s  room.  It  is 
evident  that  Wagner  the  political  refugee 
was  a  person  of  minor  importance  in 
the  eyes  of  Wagner  the  Meistersinger. 
Passionately  as  Wagner  felt  his  political 
grievances,  they  were  always  subordi¬ 
nate  to  his  private  ones.  Although  his 
subsequent  influence  on  the  condition 
of  Europe  through  his  hold  on  Ludwig 
II.  was  much  greater  than  even  he 
knew  it  to  be,  it  is  probable  that,  had 
not  Paris  laughed  his  Tannhduser  and 
his  Lohengrin  to  scorn,  Prussia  might 
not  have  been  able  to  count  on  the 
Bavarian  Contingent ;  and  the  Franco- 
German  War  would  have  been  indefi¬ 
nitely  prolonged,  and,  perhaps,  have 
ended  differently.  But  these  times  were 
yet  to  come,  and,  meanwhile,  the  air 
was  full  of  the  rumors  of  German  party 
struggles,  insults,  duels,  and  fiery  news¬ 
paper  articles. 

To  escape  the^«««/  of  it  all,  the  three 
inseparables,  Hervegh,  Wille,  and  Wag¬ 
ner,  started  on  a  pedestrian  tour,  which 
was  soon  converted  into  a  carriage  jour¬ 
ney.  When  they  reached  the  Italian 
lakes,  Wagner,  who  could  not  tear  him¬ 
self  away,  allowed  his  friends  to  return 
without  him,  and  sent  for  his  wife  and 
his  dog  “Peps.”  The  summer  saw 
them  back  in  Zurich,  An  enthusiastic 
admirer,  a  German  merchant,  and  a 
few  others  had  enabled  Wagner  to  at¬ 
tract  foreign  artists  to  Zurich,  so  that 
selections  from  his  works  could  be  per¬ 
formed  in  the  theatre  of  the  town,  T’he 
enthusiasm  knew  no  bounds.  He  was 
appointed  judge  at  the  forthcoming 
musical  contest  {Sdngerfest)  of  the  Can¬ 
ton  Wallis.  ”  But  Wagner  disapproved 
of  the  unison  of  four  men’s  voices.  A 
chorus  wanting  in  women’s  voices  was 
30 
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his  aversion.  ...  So  although  he  had 
accepted  the  flattering  invitation  at  the 
last  hour,  the  eagerly-expected  umpire 
sent  an  excuse." 

In  the  winter  Wagner  directed  the 
concerts  in  the  Museumsaal,  and  proved 
himself  the  unrivalled  conductor  we  wot 
of,  although  the  means  at  his  disposal 
were  mediocre.  Frau  Wille  remembers 
his  directing  the  overture  of  Weber’s 
Freischutz  in  such  a  manner  that  she 
"  joyed  because  the  beautiful  flourished 
upon  earth." 

In  the  autumn  of  the  year  1854,  Liszt, 
accompanied  by  his  old  friend,  Princess 
Wittgenstein,  and  her  daughter,  paid  a 
second  visit  to  Wagner.  Liszt  invited 
a  brilliant  company  to  the  Hotel  Bauer, 
to  hear  as  much  of  the  Nibelungen  as 
the  Master  had  set  to  music.  The 
enthusiasm  was  unbounded.  Liszt 
stretched  out  his  two  hands  in  warm 
congratulation  to  his  friend.  Liszt  and 
the  Wittgensteins,  with  Wagner,  spent 
many  a  pleasant  hour  at  Mariafeld. 

Wagner's  exile  in  Zurich  was  certainly 
devoid  of  hardship.  It  was  brightened 
by  intercourse  with  tried  and  congenial 
friends,  by  the  admiration  and  esteem 
of  all  who  came  in  contact  with  him 
("  Every  one,"  says  Frau  Wille,  "  was 
honored  who  could  show  courtesy  to 
Wagner"),  and  by  intellectual  pleasures 
of  no  mean  calibre. 

In  1855  George  Hervegh  was  joined 
Iby  his  beautiful  young  wife,  and  estab¬ 
lished  himself  with  her  and  their  chil- 
<iren  in  a  delightful  villa,  standing  on  a 
green  hill,  in  what  is  now  a  suburb  of 
^rich.  Wagner  and  Frau  Minna  in¬ 
stalled  themselves  in  a  neighboring  villa. 
Thenceforward  he  spent  less  time  at 
Mariafeld,  and  the  Willes  were  oftener 
in  Zurich.  Hervegh’s  tasteful  and  lux¬ 
urious  house  appears  to  have  become  by 
common  consent  the  centre  of  attrac¬ 
tion,  and  there  the  three  families  and 
their  ever-widening  circle,  increased  by 
the  Italian  element  Frau  Hervegh  had 
introduced,  continued  to  weave  the 
web  of  golden  hours. 

Of  the  ten  years  of  his  prime  spent 
by  Wagner  in  Zurich,  he  wrote  that, 
"shielded  by  friendship  as  quickly  won 
as  it  was  trusty^  he  had  acquired  the 
right  xo  contest  the  title  of  ‘  Protectors 
of  the  Arts,’  assumed  by  the  conquer¬ 
ors  of  the  xevolution."  In  the  peaceful 


stillness  of  those  years  his  conception 
of  the  Art  of  the  Future  acquired  a  defi¬ 
nite  shape  ;  he  saw  that  he  needed  the 
union  of  every  art  for  the  production  of 
the  "  purely  human  element  ’’  in  his 
works.  The  NiMungen^  the  Meister- 
singer,  and  Tristan  und  Isolde  prove  that 
at  that  time  his  power  was  at  its  zenith. 
But  the  Ring  der  Nibelungen  was  not 
destined  to  be  completed  on  the  green 
hill  near  Zurich.  Wagner  left  for 
Venice,  where  he  finished  Tristan  und 
Isolde:  Frau  Wagner,  who  was  in  ill 
health  and  needed  rest,  for  Dresden. 
During  several  years  his  friends  in  Zurich 
saw  him  but  once.  He  wrote  much  in 
Lucerne ;  London,  Paris,  and  St. 
Petersburg  were  other  stages  of  his 
wanderings ;  but  Wagner’s  life  away 
from  Zurich,  except  the  glimpses  of  it 
obtained  in  his  letters,  has,  to  quote  the 
closing  words  of  this  memoir,  "  no 
place  within  the  frame  of  these  rec¬ 
ords."  Frau  Wille’s  gleanings  from  her 
own  notes  are  confined  to  personal  ex¬ 
periences  ;  she  does  not  profess  to  fol¬ 
low  the  steps  by  which  he  eventually  at¬ 
tained  the  great  end  he  had  in  view  ; 
"  The  fame  of  his  achievements  and  the 
victorious  power  of  his  genius  have  no 
place  in  this  chronicle,  which  is  merely 
intended  to  elucidate  his  letters  and  cer¬ 
tain  traits  of  character.’’ 

In  1864  Wagner  wrote  to  ask  the 
Willes  for  the  shelter  of  their  roof,  so 
that  he  might  finish  the  Meistersinger  in 
peace  and  comfort.  His  desire  for  the 
retirement  necessary  for  the  completion 
of  his  work  had  prompted  him  to  refuse 
an  engagement  in  St.  Petersburg.  The 
money  he  would  have  earned  in  that 
capital  not  being  forthcoming,  he  could 
no  longer  afford  to  keep  up  his  little 
establishment  at  Penzing,  near  Vienna. 
"  Those  who,  being  near  to  him,  could 
appreciate  his  position,  found  it  possible 
to  understand,  excuse,  and  extricate 
him"  from  some  of  its  difficulties. 

"  As  former  invitations  to  pass  some 
time  with  you  had  never  been  formally 
withdrawn,  on  to  them  I  hang  this,  for 
me,  most  important,  decisive,  last  at¬ 
tempt  to  save  my  work.  I  leave  it  to 
Frau  W.  to  decide  whether  my  work¬ 
room  shall  be  in  the  main  block,  or  in 
the  little  lodge  I  once  inhabited.  Some 
necessary  furniture  still  remains  to  me. 
As  for  the  rest,  I  only  ask  for  food  and 
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service.  In  no  other  way  will  I  give 
any  trouble-  ...”  This  plan  was, 
however,  for  the  time  being,  not  feasi¬ 
ble  ;  so  Wagner  wrote  Herr  Wille  that 
he  would  be  his  guest  for  a  short  time 
"  for  friendship’s  sake,”  until  he  could 
decide  on  ways  and  means,  and  almost 
immediately  followed  his  letter  to  Mari- 
afeld.  Herr  Wille  was  in  Constanti¬ 
nople,  whither  his  wife  had  not  accom¬ 
panied  him,  because  her  sons — the  elder 
a  graduate  of  Huhenheim,  the  younger  a 
law  student  at  the  Zurich  high  school — 
were  at  home  for  their  holidays,  and 
were  expecting  to  enjoy  them  right 
heartily.  But  the  arrival  of  the  honored 
guests  necessitated  a  change  in  their 
plans.  Wagner's  comforts  were  provid¬ 
ed  for  according  to  the  wishes  expressed 
in  his  letter,  he  had  entire  freedom  to 
devote  himself  to  his  work,  and  separate 
servants  were  told  off  to  his  especial 
service.  Visitors  from  Zurich  were  de¬ 
nied  admission  ;  no  one  was  permitted 
to  break  in  upon  Wagner's  solitude  ; 
even  his  meals  were  served  in  his  own 
apartment.  He  wrote  and  received 
many  letters,  he  avoided  Zurich,  al¬ 
though  he  walked  a  great  deal  alone  ; 
yet  he  could  not  settle  to  his  work.  ”  I 
can  see  him  even  now,”  says  Frau 
Eliza,  ”  pacing  our  garden  terrace,  in 
his  long  brown  velvet  coat  and  black 
skull  cap,  like  a  patrician  who  had  step¬ 
ped  out  of  the  frame  of  one  of  Albert 
DUrer's  pictures.”  The  rest  he  needed 
after  the  troubles  that  had  overwhelmed 
him,  he  found  at  Mariafeld,  but  nothing 
could  free  him  from  the  torments  of  his 
own  mind.  ”  In  the  phase  of  anguish 
through  which  he  was  passing,  a  son 
would  seek  consolation  of  his  mother, 
had  he  the  good  fortune  to  possess  her  ; 
the  strongest  man  sometimes  needs  the 
support  of  an  affection  that  can  bear 
with  discontent,  unjust  wrath,  and  ill- 
temper,  as  with  passing  clouds.”  Frau 
Eliza  tried  to  comfort  him  in  the  reflec¬ 
tion  that  '*  no  remarkable  man  existed 
who  had  not  in  the  contest  with  adverse 
persons  fought  his  way  through  troubles 
(sometimes  of  the  meanest  kind)  and 
eventually  attained  his  crown.”  So  that 
sometimes  when  he  was  reminded  of  the 
*'  greatness”  that  was  his  portion,  in 
weal  or  woe,  he  took  heart  of  grace,  and 
consented  to  look  upon  his  troubles  as 
mere  passing  [clouds.  He  could  not 


work,  so  he  poured  into  his  hostess’s 
ear  not  only  the  burflen  of  his  present 
troubles,  but  many  details  of  his  exist¬ 
ence  past  and  present.  He  told  her  of 
his  childhood  and  youth,  of  his  early 
marriage  and  poverty,  of  how  he  had 
spoiled  his  wife  by  ^ways  yielding  to 
her,  ”  the  poor  woman  who  was  bound 
to  a  monster  of  genius  .  .  .  they  might 
have  been  so  happy  together,  had  she 
understood  that  it  was  impossible  for  a 
being  like  himself  to  exist  if  his  wings 
were  bound  !  What  did  she  know  of 
the  divine  right  of  passion  which  he  had 
proclaimed  in  the  death  of  the  banished 
Walkyrie.  The  sacrifice  of  her  death 
amid  the  flames,  is  the  dawn  of  the  Got- 
terdammerung.  ’  ’ 

”  Poor  woman  !”  thought  Frau 
Wille  ;  ”  yet  Wagner  had  loved  her 
when  they  were  both  young.  He  must 
be  thinking  of  her  lonely  life  in  Dres¬ 
den.  The  duty  to  provide  for  her  main¬ 
tenance  must  be  a  weightier  anxiety  than 
all  his  other  financial  difficulties.”  She 
was  silent ;  but  he  divined  her  thoughts, 
for  he  knew  that  she  earnestly  desired 
to  help  him,  but  only  in  accordance 
with  her  feeling  for  what  was  “  right 
and  good.”  He  drew  a  letter  from  his 
pocket,  telling  her  that  it  contained  the 
wherewithal  to  provide  for  the  necessi¬ 
ties  that  were  uppermost  in  the  minds 
of  both.  ”  In  Paris  thevare  graciously 
pleased  to  allow  un  tantieme  to  the  com¬ 
poser  whose  works  are  performed  in  the 
open  air  !”  He  would  tell  her  of  the 
comfort  and  taste  of  his  little  establish¬ 
ment  at  Penzing,  of  his  two  servants, 
man  and  wife,  and  his  splendid  faithful 
dog,  of  his  liking  for  Vienna,  “  the  only 
musical  town  in  Germany,”  and  of  a 
hundred  things  that  were  interesting, 
because  he  told  them  so  well.  Surely 
no  one  was  warmer-hearted  or  more 
amiable  than  their  illustrious  guest, 
thought  Frau  Wille  and  her  sons  !  What 
if  expressions  of  anger  or  disappointed 
hope,  due  to  his  troubled  life  and 
stormy  fantasy,  escaped  him  ?  ”  Why, 
the  wind  must  drive  the  fog  asunder, 
and  then  the  sun  shines  once  more.” 
If,  however,  the  sun  shone  occasionally, 
the  black  clouds  appear  never  to  have 
been  far  distant.  One  day  it  was  a  cold 
letter  from  the  Court  of  St.  Petersburg 
that  nipped  his  hopes  in  that  direction  ; 
another  would  bring  news  of  troubles 
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nearer  home.  No  sooner  did  he  attempt 
to  settle  to  his  work  than  the  post  would 
overwhelm  him  with  worries  of  every 
kind  ;  perplexities  that  paralyzed  his 
every  faculty,  and  disappointments 
which  his  overstrung  nerves  converted 
into  the  bitterest  humiliation.  Of  him¬ 
self  he  said  :  “  I  am  differently  organ¬ 
ized  to  other  people  ;  my  nerves  are  ex¬ 
citable  ;  beauty,  splendor,  and  light  I 
must  have  !  The  world  owes  me  what 
I  need  !  I  could  not  exist  on  the  miser¬ 
able  pay  of  an  organist  like  your  Master 
Bach  !  Is  mine  an  unheard-of  preten¬ 
sion,  because  I  think  1  have  a  right  to 
the  little  bit  of  luxury  that  pleases  me  ? 
I,  who  have  given  delight  to  thousands 
— to  the  whole  world.” 

The  winter  wore  on,  and  Wagner’s 
mood  changed  again.  He  devoted  his 
mornings  to  the  Nibelungeriy  and  when, 
in  the  evening,  he  joined  the  family 
circle,  he  was  as  amiable  and  fascinating 
as  in  the  good  old  days.  He  played  to 
them,  and  Frau  Eliza  felt  as  if  she  were 
witnessing  ”  the  triumph  of  the  power 
of  art  over  material  obstacles  ’  or  he 
spoke  hopefully  and  confidently  of  him¬ 
self,  and  it  seemed  to  her  as  if  from 
afar  "she  could  discern  the  sound  of 
the  fanfares  of  victory.”  "  I  know 
what  you  are  driving  at,”  he  once  said 
to  her,  "  when  you  tell  me  that  you  like 
the  homely  parlor  I  have  placed  my 
Hans  Sachs  in.  I  believe  I  have  besides 
shown  him  under  another  aspect ;  he 
stands  in  the  meadow,  in  the  full  light 
of  day,  on  the  day  of  St.  John,  while 
town  and  people  cry  ‘  All  hail  !  ’  be¬ 
cause  he  If  the  M eister singer  !  The 
world  shall  marvel  when  it  hears  the 
notes  and  chords  I  strike  in  honor  of 
the  Meistersinger  !” 

Schopenhauer  was  still  his  favorite 
philosopher.  "  No  one,”  said  Wagner, 
"  has  forced  his  way  further  into  the 
spirit  of  this  sage  than  I.  Do  you  re¬ 
member  the  message  Wille  once  brought 
me  from  Frankfort  from  him  ?  ‘  Thank 
your  friend  Wagner  in  my  name  for  send' 
ing  me  his  Nibelungen,  but  he  must  lay 
music  on  the  shelf ;  he  has  more  genius 
for  poetry  !  /,  ^hopenhauer,  am  faith¬ 

ful  to  Rossini  and  Mozart !  '  Do  you 
think  I  bore  the  philosopher  any 
grudge  ?  Gottfried  Semper  would  never 
hear  of  Schopenhauer’s  philosophy  ;  he 
held  that  it  paralyzed  the  progress  of 


art.  My  works  prove  the  contrary  ! 
Semper  could  not  endure  anything  small 
or  mean.  He  chose  to  prove  his  great¬ 
ness  as  an  architect  in  grand  and  noble 
forms.  That  is  the  intention  that  un¬ 
derlies  my  work  :  on  that  subject  we 
are  of  one  mind."  Suddenly  he  add¬ 
ed  :  "  Believe  me,  my  friend,  the  low 
miserable  world  which  people  like  us 
have  to  encounter,  is  an  enemy  to  all 
greatness." 

The  spring  brought  Herr  Wille 
back  to  his  home,  and,  once  more, 
everything  went  merrily  at  Mariafeld. 
Wagner  began  to  revisit  his  old  friends 
in  Zurich,  and  Mariafeld  prepared  to 
reopen  its  hospitable  doors,  when,  sud¬ 
denly,  just  as  they  all  had  returned  from 
an  evening  walk,  a  packet  of  letters  was 
placed  in  Wagner's  hand.  There  and 
then  he  announced  his  immediate  de¬ 
parture.  Next  morning  he  informed 
them  of  his  intention  to  visit  Stuttgart, 
Karlsruhe,  and  Hanover,  to  see  if  his 
works  could  be  performed  in  either  of 
those  towns.  But  first  he  would  need  to 
re-establish  his  health  by  a  course  of 
healing  waters.  His  arrangements  were 
completed,  he  would  leave  some  of  his 
things  behind,  as  he  hoped  to  return  in 
the  summer,  bringing  with  him  Billow 
and  his  wife  to  the  neighboring  villa. 
"  Then  they  should  hear  music  that 
would  be  a  pleasure  to  the  Hebe  Frau." 
Herr  Wille  was  too  surprised  to  say 
"  yes,"  or  "  no,”  and  it  is  easy  to  dis¬ 
cern  between  the  lines  of  this  record  that 
his  wife,  notwithstanding  her  affection 
for  their  guest,  and  her  adoration  of  his 
genius,  was  not  insensible  to  the  claim 
of  poor  desolate  Vashti,  at  Dresden,  on 
her  sympathy.  "  Freundinn,"  said 
Wagner  to  Frau  Wille,  before  his  depart¬ 
ure,  "  you  know  not  the  magnitude  of 
my  sufierings,  nor  the  depth  of  misery 
that  lies  before  me."  "  No  depth  of 
misery  lies  before  you  !”  she  replied. 
"  Something  is  going  to  happen,  I  know 
not  what,  but  it  will  be  something  good, 
different  to  what  you  think.  Have  pa¬ 
tience,  it  will  lead  to  happiness."  Next 
day  a  few  lines  reached  her  from  Basle  : 
"  He  would  return  ;  she  was  to  keep 
her  friendship  for  him."  To  this  Frau 
Eliza’s  straightforwardness  prompted 
her  to  reply  that  she  did  not  approve  of 
his  plans,  that  "  other  duties  were  in 
store  for  him  and  for  them.”  Two  days 
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later  Herr  von  Ptistermeister,  the  King 
of  Bavaria’s  secretary,  appeared  at 
Mariafeld  with  news  that  was  a  startling 
fulfilment  of  Frau  Wille’s  prophecy. 
The  Willes  could  rejoice  in  the  certainty 
of  their  friend’s  good  fortune  when  they 
gave  Herr  von  Pfistermeister  good  speed 
on  his  way  to  Stuttgart,  whence  mean* 
while  Wagner  was  writing  as  follows  : — 

"  Dear  good  Friends, 

“  I  answer  you  in  few  words  because 
I  have  told  you  so  much.  Your  wish 
not  to  see  me  back  in  Mariafeld  is  in 
harmony  with  my  own  feelings  on  the 
subject.  Let  the  stormy  night  of  fever, 
that  even  the  sweetest  sunshine  from 
without  could  not  lighten,  come  to  an 
end.  .  .  .  My  immediate  future  is  still 
uncertain  ;  a  doctor  I  consulted  here 
advises  Cannstadt.  1  like  the  Eckert 
family,  and  considerations  of  some  mo¬ 
ment  ought  to  bring  me  in  frequent  con¬ 
tact  with  Baron  Gall,  manager  of  the 
Court  Theatre  here.  We  know  that  the 
Christian  virtue  of  hope  generally  leads 
me  to  ruin  when  I  put  my  trust  therein. 
The  performance  of  an  opera,  a  ‘  func¬ 
tion  ’  I  had  not  attended  for  ever  so 
long,  until  yesterday,  put  me  sadly  out 
of  sorts.  Remember  me  to  your  sister. 
Forgive  me,  dear  ladies,  the  intolerable 
anxieties  I  have  caused  you.  .  .  .  Never 
will  the  warmth  of  my  gratitude  cool  : 
never  !  With  all  my  heart 
"  Your 

“  Richard  Wagner.” 

Later  he  writes  : 

“Dearest  Friend, 

“  I  should  be  the  most  ungrateful  of 
mankind  did  I  not  at  once  inform  you 
of  my  immeasurable  happiness  !  You 
know  that  the  young  King  of  Bavaria 
has  sent  for  me.  Yesterday  I  was  taken 
to  him.  Unfortunately  he  is  so  beauti¬ 
ful  and  intellectual,  so  glorious  and  full 
of  soul,  that  I  fear  me  his  life  in  this 
common  world  will  be  but  a  fleeting  god¬ 
like  dream.  ...  I  am  to  stay  with  him 
forever,  to  work,  rest  and  produce  my 
works  ;  he  will  give  me  all  I  need  ;  I 
am  to  finish  the  Nibclungen  and  he  will 
have  it  performed  as  I  wish.  I  am  to 
be  my  own  master,  lord  of  myself,  not 
Kapellmeister^  nothing  but  myself  and 
his  friend.  All  my  troubles  are  to  be 


taken  from  me,  I  am  to  have  all  I  need 

— so  I  but  stay  with  him  ...” 

•  **«**• 

“  ...  I  only  write  to  keep  the 
thought  that  I  could  be  ungrateful  from 
coming  to  you.  I  passed  through  the 
dreadful  labor  pains  of  my  happiness  in 
your  house,  and  you  helped  to  bring  it 
to  light.  .  .  .  Even  now  I  can  hardly 
realize  how  I  bore  it  all,  and  was  enabled 
without  any  really  definite  hope  to  take 
my  leave  of  you  in  so  resigned  and  pa¬ 
tient  a  frame  of  mind,  had  I  not  felt  in 
my  innermost  consciousness  as  if  my 
unheard-of  sufferings  had  won  for  me  a 
right  {Arechi)  of  higher  meaning,  which 
even  if  never  to  be  fulfilled  in  this  world, 
nevertheless  had  raised  n\^  so  much 
the  higher  above  the  world,  and  made 
of  me,  in  the  depths  of  misery,  inwardly 
a  blest  and  sacred  being.  .  .  .  Like 
lightning  it  flashed  across  me  that  the 
curtain  must  rise  on  wondrous  happi¬ 
ness.  You  felt  it  too  ..  .  my  friend, 
if  the  curtain  were  to  be  raised  in  life, 
or  only  in  death,  what  matter  :  that  it 
would  be  raised  I  knew.  And  so  it 
came  to  pass  that  when  my  marvellous 
good  fortune  befell  me,  I  was  not  afraid  : 
I  was  already  sure  of  it,  but  that  it  came 
so  suddenly,  just  at  that  time  and  on 
that  day,  at  that  hour,  filled  me  with 
wonder.  .  .  .'’  [Since  Wagner  had 
seen  the  King,  all  had  gone  well  with 
him  ;  troubles  that  had  appeared  to  be 
inextricable  had  vanished  like  smoke  ; 
he  had  settled  his  affairs  at  Penzing,  and 
had  brought  away  his  servants  and  his 
faithful  dog  to  the  home  prepared  for 
him  “by  god-like  love.”  There  he 
was  to  enjoy  the  marvellous  happiness 
Providence  owed,  and  had  in  store  for 
him.  That  it  would  be  lasting  he  could 
•  not  doubt.  Was  not  “  its  descent  di¬ 
vine  ?”]  “  In  the  year  of  the  first  per¬ 

formance  of  Tannhduser  (the  work  with 
which  I  began  to  tread  mv  new  and 
thorny  path),  in  the  month  (August)  in 
which  I  felt  myself  attuned  to  so  prodig¬ 
ious  a  productive  power  that  I  com¬ 
menced  Lohengrin  and  the  Meistersinger 
at  the  same  time,  a  mother  bore  a  guard¬ 
ian  angel  for  me.  At  the  time  that  I 
finished  my  Tristan  at  Lucerne,  and 
having  toiled  inexpressibly  for  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  establishing  myself  on  German 
soil  (Baden),  and  at  last  turned  in  de¬ 
spair  toward  Paris,  there  to  wear  myself 
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out  in  undertakings  that  were  repulsive 
to  my  nature — at  that  time  a  youth  of 
fifteen  was  present  for  the  first  time  at 
a  performance  of  my  Lohengrin.  .  .  . 
In  the  beginning  of  March  of  this  year 
(1  know  the  day  on  which  the  miscar¬ 
riage  of  every  attempt  to  free  myself 
from  ruin  became  patent  to  me),  I  look¬ 
ed  it  helplessly  and  despairingly  in  the 
face.  Then — quite  unexpectedly — the 
King  of  Bavaria  dies,  and  my  pitying 
guardian  angel,  despite  Bate,  ascends  a 
throne.  Four  weeks  later,  his  first  care 
was  to  seek  me.  While,  with  you  to 
suffer  with  me,  I  was  draining  the  cup 
of  bitterness  to  the  very  dregs,  his  envoy 
sought  me  on  my  empty  hearth  at  Penz- 
ing  ;  he  nas  to  carry  to  the  devoted 
King  a  pen  or  pencil  of  mine.  How 
and  when  he  found  me,  you  know. 
Dear,  doubt  is  no  longer  possible ! 
Here,  at  last,  is  an  affection  that  brings 
neither  pain  nor  torments  in  its  train. 
.What  are  my  feelings  when  I  behold  the 
glorious  youth  ?  On  my  birthday  he 
gave  me  the  beautiful  oil  painting,  that 
he  sat  for,  on  purpose  for  me.  This 
wondrous  picture  teaches  me  how  to 
prove  to  others  that  genius  is  mine. 
See,  gaze  upon  it ;  here,  with  your  own 
eyes,  may  you  behold  ;  my  ‘  genius ' 
stands  before  you.” 

The  King,  Wagner  had  reason  to  be¬ 
lieve,  governed  with  a  high  hand,  be¬ 
cause  he  jealously  guarded  the  personal 
freedom  and  the  ”  power  to  devote  him¬ 
self  with  entire  independence  to  his  love 
for  the  master,  to  the  voluntary  study 
of  whose  works  and  writings,  since  the 
age  of  fifteen,  he  owed  the  greater  part 
of  his  education”  (sie).  “If  I  chose, 
they  tell  me  that  the  whole  Court  would 
be  at  my  feet  .  .  .  but  how  easy  it  is 
for  me  to  tranquillize  them  all.  .  .  .  ‘ 
All  that  we  secretly  despise  goes  its  own 
way  ;  we  do  not  trouble  about  it.  By 
degrees  they  will  all  love  me  ;  already 
the  immediate  entourage  of  the  young 
king  rejoices  to  find  me  what  I  am,  be¬ 
cause  every  one  sees  that  my  immense 
influence  on  the  prince’s  character  can 
only  tend  to  help,  never  to  injure 
any  one.  .  .  .  This  is  my  happiness, 
Freundinn.  .  .  .  Doubt  it  not.  .  . 

A  few  days  later  he  writes  : — 

“  If  anything  in  my  life  has  put  me 
inconsolably  out  of  sorts,  it  is  an  attri¬ 
bute  of  the  *  world '  against  which  such 


as  we  are  quite  defenceless.  That  is 
the  belief  of  the  Philistine  soul  in  its 
own  practical  wisdom  ...  in  the 
merely  animal  instinct  of  what  is  need¬ 
ful  and  useful  for  the  present  moment ; 
details  which  the  more  profound  mind 
often  purposely  overlooks,  so  as  not  to 
be  disturbed  in  its  wider  vision  .  .  . 
and  therefore  appears  to  the  practical 
worldly  intelligence,  senseless  and  abso¬ 
lutely  unintelligible.  W’e  have  to  en¬ 
dure  that  the  world,  which  we  under¬ 
stand  so  well,  should  misunderstand  and 
even  pity  us  .  .  .  but  when  a  woman’s 
nature  so  far  forgets  the  instincts  of  love 
as  to  judge,  pity,  and  warn  the  object 
of  her  love,  from  the  standpoint  of  Phil¬ 
istine  morality,  that  is  unendurable.” 
[This  curious  passage  suggests  that  the 
lady  who  was  afterward  destined  to  bear 
Wagner’s  name,  may  have  ventured  on 
a  warning  note  that  jarred  painfully  on 
the  master’s  glorified  vanity.  His  sub¬ 
lime  egoism  never  doubted  for  a  moment 
that  the  “  god-like  prince”  was  born  to 
serve  him  and  the  attainment  of  his 
ends,  or  that  his  subjects  would  hesitate 
to  endorse  views  that  were  sacred  to 
both.  He  continues  :]  “It  has  been 
among  my  punishments,  that  having 
spoilt  my  own  wife  by  yielding  too  com¬ 
pletely  in  these  matters,  she  lost  the 
power  of  behaving  toward  me  with  com¬ 
mon  justice.  The  consequences  have 
been  patent  to  all.  Where  arc  you,  dear 
friend  ?  Write  me  again  !  I  am  lonely 
here  ;  I  miss  home  .companionship. 
Perhaps  I  shall  send  fof  Cornelius.  Can 
I  quite  renounce  the  womanly  element  ? 
With  a  deep  sigh  I  say.  No  ;  alas,  that 
I  have  almost  wished  to  !  A  glance  at 
his  dear  image  helps  me  again.  I^oved, 
glorious  youth  !  Now  must  he  be  unto 
me  my  all,  world,  wife  and  child  !  .  .  . 

“  Ever  yours, 

“R.  Wagnir.” 

On  the  30lh  of  the  following  June 
Wagner  wrote  that  he  was  “  very  tired.  ” 
Reaction  had  set  in  and  with  it  pain 
“as  of  a  wound  after  the  excitement 
due  to  fever  has  abated.”  He  could 
but  recall  what  would  have  been  the 
horror  of  his  situation  had  not  the  “  un¬ 
expected  come  to  pass”  ...  “  My 

loneliness  is  terrible,  only  on  the  highest 
mountain  top  can  1  maintain  my  footing 
with  this  young  king.  The  neglect  of 
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my  household,  the  necessity  of  busying  about  his  friend’s  protracted  silence, 
myself  with  things  for  which  I  am  unfit*  sent  her  a  letter  of  the  king’s  to  read, 
ted,  lames  my  vital  power.  I  have  had  for  in  returning  the  precious  missive  she 
to  get  settled,  organize  my  household,  would  be  obliged  to  write  to  him.  Of 
and  worry  over  knives,  forks,  crocks  the  contents  of  this  letter  Frau  Wille 
and  house-linen,  etc.  I  the  worshipper  makes  no  mention  ;  but  were  a  glance 
of  women  !  That  is  why  they  so  gra-  at  its  contents  vouchsafed  to  us,  they 
ciously  leave  the  performance  of  their  would  probably  only  yield  evidence  of 
duties  to  me.”  Even  the  arrival  of  the  “receptivity”  that  had  almost  caused 
Frauv.  Billow  and  her  two  children  had  Wagner  “  to  fall  on  his  knees  and  wor- 
failed  to  rouse  him.  He  pined  for  the  ship  the  heavenly  royal  youth.”  Those 
sympathetic  presence  of  his  tried  old  were  early  times,  in  which  Wagner’s  in¬ 
friend  ;  once  more  to  unburden  his  sor-  iluence  on  Ludwig  II.  was,  politically 
rows  to  Frau  Eliza  ;  but  Frau  Wille  speaking,  negative.  The  importance  of 
neither  went  to  him  nor  wrote  as  often  newly-acquired  cares  of  State  paled  be- 
as  he  wished.  To  cite  her  own  words  :  fore  the  glamour  of  the  ideal  world  the 
“  I  did  not  accept  Wagner’s  invitation  poet-musician  had  opened  to  him.  The 
to  attend  the  performance  of  Tristan  hour  of  his  rude  awakening  had  not  yet 
und  Isolde ;  I  had  not  visited  him  at  struck. 

Starnberg,  and  even  now  words  failed  The  Billows  had  passed  the  summer 
me  wherein  to  clothe  the  burden  of  my  with  Wagner.  “  Poor  Billow,”  he  writes, 
thoughts.”  How  could  she  tell  him  “  arrived  here  early  in  July  in  very  bad 
“  that  he  was  not  the  man  from  whom  health  ;  with  overstrained  and  shattered 
the  young  king  might  learn  that  art  and  nerves.  Theirs  is  a  tragic  m/nage.  .  .  . 
poetry  are  not  the  highest  aim  of  royal  His  youthful,  extraordinarily-gifted  wife 
thoughts  ;  that  the  resfKinsibilities  of  is  Liszt’s  wondrous  counterpart,  .  .  . 
the  prince  on  whose  conscience  his  peo-  only  on  an  intellectually  higher  plane.’’ 
pie’s  rights  are  imprinted  .  .  .  are  heavy  But  Wagner  thought  he  had  lighted  upon 
and  serious  ones.”  .  .  .  Meanwhile,  a  scheme  of  “salvation  for  them  all.” 
if  Wagner  was  unhappy  it  was  not  the  He  had  obtained  the  post  of  Pianist  to 
king’s  fault.  “  Of  the  gloriousness  of  the  King  for  Billow  and  hoped  that 
our  relations,  you  can  have  no  concep-  they,  Wagner  and  the  Billows,  would  all 
tion  .  .  .  come  to  me  and  you  will  fully  soon  set  up  house  together,  and  live  a 
realize  them.  ...”  life  of  “  joint  striving  for  the  highest  in 

On  the  9th  of  September  1864,  he  art.”  He  added  that  he  had  already 
writes  from  Starnberg  : —  acquired  the  reputation  of  an  all-power- 

”...  Now,  here  is  a  young  king  ful  favorite,  in  a  jesting  strain  that 
who  really  loves  me  passionately  ;  you  proves  he  had  not  at  that  time  paused 
cannot  picture  to  yourself  anything  like  to  gauge  the  extent  of  his  influence, 
it  !  I  remember  dreaming  in  my  early  “  Only  lately  the  heirs  of  a  poisoneress” 
youth  that  Shakespeare  was  alive  and  had  appealed  to  him.  Then,  a  fortnight 
that  I  actually  saw  him  in  the  flesh  and  before  his  death,  Ferdinand  Lassalle  had 
spoke  with  him.  That  memorable  im-  (through  Bhlow)  craved  his  intervention 
pression  merged  into  the  yearning  to  see  with  the  King  in  the  Ddnniges  affair. 
Beethoven  (who  was  also  dead).  Some-  Lassalle  did  not  impress  him  favorably, 
thing  of  this  kind  must  be  experienced  “  A  love  affair  out  of  pure  vanity  and 
by  this  lovable  being  when  I  am  with  false  pathos.  In  him  I  beheld  the  type  of 
him.  He  tells  me  that  even  now  he  the  considerable  men  of  our  future,  a  type 
cannot  realize  that  he  has  me  at  his  side  !  I  must  designate  the  Germano- Jewish.” 
No  one  can  read  his  letters  to  me  He  had  not  yet  found  a  town  house, 
without  wonder  and  delight.  Liszt  says  The  King  wished  to  build  one  for  him, 
of  them  that  they  prove  his  ‘  receptiv-  but  that  would  take  two  years  ;  besides, 
ity  to  be  quite  on  a  par  with  my  produc-  they  were  both  anxious  to  save  as  much 
tivity.’  It  is  a  miracle  !”  adds  Wagner,  money  as  possible  for  the  production  of 
in  the  calm  conviction  that  neither  Liszt  the  Nibelungen.  Wagner  announced 
nor  any  one  else  could  pay  his  king  a  the  performance  of  the  Fliegender  Hoi- 
higher  compliment.  Idnder  for  November,  and  of  his  “  Frag- 

At  this  time  Wagner,  who  was  anxious  ments”  (with  Schnorr).  “  In  the  spring 
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Tristan^  in  the  summer  of  1867  Nibd- 
ungen.” 

Writing  in  February  1865,  from  the 
apartment  he  had  taken  in  the  same 
house  with  the  Billows  in  the  Briener* 
Strasse,  Wagner  confessed  himself  over¬ 
whelmed  with  trouble.  In  self-defence 
he  had  been  constrained  to  write  a  paper 
in  the  Allgemeine  Zeitung  of  20th  Feb¬ 
ruary  1865 — “  Richard  Wagner  und  die 
iiffentliche  Meinung.”  The  only  inac¬ 
curacy  it  contained,  Wagner  affirmed  (in 
referring  to,  but  not  quoting  it),  was  the 

assertion  of  the  circumscribed  limit  ” 
of  his  influence  on  the  King.  “  For  my 
peace’s  sake,”  he  adds,  '*  I  yearn  that 
it  were  so.”  Once  more  his  “  longing 
for  the  last  rest  was  inexpressible.”  But 
was  he  justified  in  renouncing  the  right 
he  owed  to  the  ”  wondrously  deeply, 
fatalistic  attachment  of  the  King”? 
Those  who  opposed  him  openly  were 
”  mere  puppets,  and  slander  was  already 
playing  her  last  desperate  game.”  .  .  . 
”  But  the  motives  ?”  Wagner  ‘‘  shud¬ 
dered  ”  when  he  reflected  that  if  (for 
the  sake  of  the  peace  he  needed  and  his 
art  demanded)  he  sought  the  retirement 
he  longed  for,  he  would  be  leaving  him 
to  the  mercies  of  those  around  him. 
“  Why  is  this  cup  mine  ?”  he  cried  ; 
why,  when  he  needed  rest  and  undis¬ 
turbed  leisure  to  devote  himself  to  his 
work,  should  he  find  himself  immeshed 
in  responsibilities  ”  that  placed  the  fate 
of  a  divinely-gifted  human  being  in  his 
hands?”  .  .  .  ”  My  heart  can  no  longer 
bear  this  giddiness.” 

Wagner’s  public  denial  of  any  inter¬ 
ference  in  State  matters  appears  to  have 
temporarily  procured  for  him  the 
“  peace”  he  craved.  Like  many  a 
spoiled  child,  he  could  be  very  good 
as  long  as  he  had  all  he  wanted.  So  it 
came  to  pass  that  in  April  of  that  year 
the  great  man  had,  ”  for  a  wonder,  an 
hour  to  spare.”  He  must  write  two  or 
three  lines  to  his  ”  dearest  friend.  .  .  .” 
”  although  Cosima  had  promised  to 
write  her  in  his  name.”  Frau  Wille  was 
summoned  with  affectionate  imperious¬ 
ness  to  attend  the  three  principal  per¬ 
formances  of  Tristan,  which  were  fixed 
for  the  15th,  i8th  and  aad  May.  They 
were  to  be  marvellous,  quite  unrivalled  in 
the  annals  of  music.  The  ”  splendor” 
of  the  two  Schnorrs,  the  ”  divinity”  of 
the  young  King  ;  the  marvel  that  human 


life  could  contain  so  much  beauty,  pro¬ 
fundity  and  sublimity  ;  this  was  his  tri¬ 
umphant  theme.  Still  there  was  the  re¬ 
verse  of  the  medal,  the  ”  fearful  mean¬ 
ness  and  lowness  that  hedged  them  in” 

.  .  .  but  ”  God  grant  that  the  King 
prosper  and  succeed  !  Then  would  the 
German  nation  own  the  type  it  needs  as 
an  example  ;  a  very  different  one  to 
that  of  Frederic  II.” 

Frau  Wille,  however,  stayed  at  Maria- 
feld.  On  the  26th  September  1865, 
Wagner  wrote  to  reproach  his  old  friend 
that  it  had  been  possible  for  her  to 
ignore  him  during  that  memorable  sum¬ 
mer.  As  to  Tristan^  for  the  first  time 
in  his  life,  expectation  had  fallen  short 
of  reality,  he  had  nothing  left  to  wish 
for,  for  himself,  or  for  art  s  sake.  The 
magnificence  of  the  arrangements  had 
been  worthy  of  the  masterpiece  ;  the 
Schnorrs  had  proved  themselves  ”  an 
amazing  heaven-sent  pair  of  artists”  ; 
the  ”  guardian  angel  *'  had  behaved 
right  royally  ;  the  dress  rehearsal,  wit¬ 
nessed  only  by  the  King  and  the  com¬ 
poser,  had  seemed  like  the  ”  fulfilling 
of  the  unattainable.” 

Was  it  a  dream  ?  The  master  almost 
doubted  the  evidence  of  his  senses.  In¬ 
deed,  he  might  well  do  so,  for  at  the  last 
act  of  the  fourth  performance,  it  oc¬ 
curred  to  this  eccentric  genius  that  there 
had  been  sacrilege  in  admitting  the  pub¬ 
lic  to  this  delight.  ”  This,”  it  flashed 
across  him,  ”  is  the  last  performance  of 
Tristan  ;  it  must  never  be  given  again. 
.  .  .  Now,  it  has  come  to  pass,  my 
glorious  singer  (Schnorr)  left  us  rejoic¬ 
ing,  full  of  bliss,  pride  and  contentment. 
Eight  days  later  I  rushed  to  Dresden  to 
attend  his  funeral.  .  .  .  Since  then  sad¬ 
ness  dwells  with  me  once  more.  Lonely 
was  I  on  the  heights  ;  here  also  am  I 
alone.” 

Art  is  long,  and  life  short.  Poor 
Schnorr  was  dead  of  rheumatic  gout, 
aggravated  by  the  fatigue  and  exposure 
incidental  to  the  rehearsing  and  per¬ 
formance  of  Tristan  ;  but  there  was  his 
King  to  live  for — Nibelungen  to  be  fin¬ 
ished.  Parzifal  was  begun.  “  If  every¬ 
thing  were  not  dreamlike,  it  would  be 
mortal  pain.” 

*****  Si  * 

”  Geneva.  Campagne  des  Artichats, 

”  26th  December  1865. 

[The  memoir  contains  no  comment  on 
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this  change  of  address ;  indeed,  it 
speaks  for  itself.]  .  Of  my  Munich 

experiences,  I  can  but  tell  you  little  ; 
you  must  clear  away  the  mist  of  lies  for 
yourself,  if  you  would  fain  see  clearly. 

I  take  everything  seriously,  and,  with 
me,  cleverness  is  out  of  the  question. 
The  young  King  must  be  given  a  little 
time  to  learn  to  rule  and  be  master. 
The  suffering  he  now  endures  will  be 
good  for  him.  His  too  great  love  for 
me  blinds  him  to  what  surrounds  him, 
and  to  other  circumstances  ;  thus  was 
he  easily  deceived.  He  knows  no  one, 
and — must  now  learn  to  know  people. 
But  I  am  hopeful,  as  I  am  sure  of  his  love 
for  all  time,  so  do  I  trust  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  his  magnificent  qualities.  .  .  .  ' 
In  the  spring  of  the  following  year 
Wagner  returned  to  Munich  to  discuss 
with  the  King  and  the  architect  Semper 
the  project  of  building  a  theatre  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Munich,  for  the  per¬ 
formance  of  his  musical  dramas.  Sem¬ 
per  had  already  sketched  a  plan,  in  the 
grand  pure  style  he  affected,  according 
to  Wagner’s  instructions.  In  the  height 
of  the  summer,  Herr  Wille  went  to  meet 
Wagner  and  Semper  at  Lucerne.  He 
then  tried  to  persuade  Wagner  to  use 
his  influence  with  the  King,  so  that  he 
might  remain  neutral  in  the  forthcoming 
struggle,  and  even  offer  his  mediation 
between  Austria  and  Prussia.  Wagner, 
who  at  that  time  was  full  of  wrath 
against  Bismarck  and  Prussia,  declared 
that  in  political  matters  he  had  no  influ¬ 
ence  over  the  King,  which  means,  being 
translated,  that  he  did  not  then  choose 
to  exert  it  on  behalf  of  a  government 
and  nation  which  were  unsympathetic  to 
him.  They  heard  little  of  him  at  Maria- 
feld  until  two  years  later,  when  Frau 
von  Billow  wrote  in  Wagner’s  name  to 
invite  Herr  and  Frau  Wille  to  the  per¬ 
formance  of  the  Meister singer,  in  June 
1868.  Frau  Eliza,  who  was  to  pass 
through  Munich  on  her  way  home  from 
her  sister’s  estate  in  Silesia,  was  glad  of 
an  opportunity  of  once  more  greeting 
her  old  friend,  and  of  witnessing  the  per¬ 
formance  of  a  work  that  had  almost 
grown  under  her  very  eyes.  The  per¬ 
formance  went  off  brilliantly.  Biilow, 
although  a  semi-invalid,  conducted  the 
orchestra  after  Wagner’s  own  heart. 
The  King  commanded  the  latter’s  pres¬ 
ence  in  the  royal  box.  After  the  first 


act  there  was  an  enthusiastic  call  for  the 
poet-musician,  but  Wagner,  who  could 
not  find  his  way  to  the  stage,  did  not 
appear.  At  the  close  of  the  perform¬ 
ance  the  applause  became  so  strong,  that 
the  King,  by  whose  side  Wagner  was 
sitting,  ordered  him  to  bow  his  acknowl¬ 
edgments  from  the  royal  box.  This 
new  departure  appears  to  have  shocked 
Frau  Wille’s  conservative  common 
sense,  and  she  left  Munich  almost  im¬ 
mediately,  full  of  apprehensions  for  its 
possible  consequences.  Whether  her 
fears  were  justified  or  not,  Wagner  never 
confessed  to  her  by  letter  or  word  of 
mouth.  His  own  discontent  must  have 
grown  with  the  enmity  he  encountered, 
for  he  soon  found  it  advisable  to  take 
up  his  abode  at  Lucerne.  There  Frau 
V.  Biilow  “  die  irostreiche  edle  Freun- 
dinn,”  the  noble  friend  of  his  sorrows, 
and  her  children  joined  him  ;  and  his 
sister,  and  it  was  whispered,  an  august 
visitor,  were  the  only  other  friends  who 
broke  in  upon  his  solitude.  Thus,  in 
retirement  from  the  world,  Wagner  found 
the  happiness,  and  with  it  the  peace, 
that  had  hitherto  been  missing  in  his  ex¬ 
istence  ;  excellent  conditions  for  the 
long-deferred  completion  of  Siegfried. 

In  1870  Wagner  announced  his  second 
marriage.  “  Life  had  at  last  acquired  a 
meaning  for  him.”  The  woman  he  had 
loved  for  so  many  years  had  braved 
every  obstacle  to  devote  herself  to  him  ; 
their  first  visit  as  married  people  would 
be  to  Mariafeld,  “  at  the  fall  of  the 
leaf.”  In  the  following  September  the 
Willes  were  their  guests  at  Tribschen. 
The  air  rang  with  the  news  of  the  vic¬ 
tory  of  Sedan,  and  their  hearts  beat  high 
in  the  triumph  of  German  arms.  Frau 
Eliza  rejoiced  with  her  patriotic  hus¬ 
band  ;  but  as  the  train  bore  them  on¬ 
ward  toward  Lucerne,  the  thought  up¬ 
permost  in  her  mind  was  delight  in  the 
contrast  of  her  friend’s  present  happi¬ 
ness,  and  the  misery  he  had  borne  under 
her  own  roof  six  years  ago.  Tribschen, 
Wagner’s  present  home,  gladdened  by 
the  presence  of  his  charming  wife  and 
her  lovely  children,  stood  on  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  sites  of  the  Lake  of  the 
Four  Cantons.  In  the  happy  hours  the 
two  families  spent  there,  and  at  Maria¬ 
feld  together,  Frau  Eliza  could  not  but 
feel  that  “old  friendship  was  born 
again,”  under  ideal  auspices.  Of  Frau 
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Cosima  Wagner,  she  speaks  with  a6Fec- 
tionate  admiration.  **  Her  intellect  and 
imagination,  her  poetic  soul,  combined 
to  make  her  the  destined  companion  of 
Wagner’s  life,  worthy  to  follow  him  on 
any  height  to  which  his  genius  might  at¬ 
tain.  She  could  lose  herself  in  his 
music,  in  reverent  enthusiasm ;  the 
world  in  which  he  lived  was  hers  also  ! 
Wagner’s  genius  never  tired  of  offering 
up  to  her  the  tender  homage  of  his  art. 
In  her  own  home,  she  was  a  perfect  wife 
and  mother,  the  teacher  and  governess 
of  her  children.  Her  cultured  mind  and 
the  perfect  tact  of  a  woman  of  the  world 
made  her  a  delightful  companion.'* 
Wagner  put  the  finishing  touch  to  his 
Nibelungen  in  r872.  Meanwhile  the 
German  princes  and  people  had  crowned 
their  victorious  emperor.  Wagner,  who 
had  forgotten  his  dislike  to  Prussia  in 
his  love  for  Germany,  felt  that  he  owed 
to  the  nation  the  fruit  of  the  inspiration 
of  its  gods,  the  chants  of  its  heroic  saga, 
and  the  teachings  of  its  ancient  myths. 
He  welcomed  the  idea  of  holding  high 
revels  at  Beyreuth  under  the  rule  of  the 
King  of  Bavaria,  in  the  heart  of  the 
great  Fatherland.  From  all  comers  of 
Germany  German  millions  should  flock 
to  an  Olympian  feast  .  .  .  such  as 
modern  humanity  could  enjoy  ;  music 


and  poetry  with  the  co-operation  of  all 
the  arts.  ’  ’  And  so  once  more  he  bent 
his  steps  toward  Bavaria,  there  to  lead 
the  hymn  of  praise  that  resounded  in 
every  German  heart  in  that  supreme  mo¬ 
ment  of  national  triumph.  From  Bay¬ 
reuth  should  the  strain  peal  out :  “  Seid 
umschlungen,  millionem  !”  so  that 
those  who  heard  it  should  hear  the 
**  Triumph  of  the  German  soul,”  *  and 
Nibelungen,  the  glorification  of  the 
genius  of  Germany,  was  ready  for  the 
light  of  day. 

With  the  departure  of  Wagner  and 
his  wife  for  Bayreuth  (the  theatre  of  his 
final  triumph  and  the  scene  of  his  apo¬ 
theosis)  ends  this  interesting  record  of 
the  friendship  between  a  noble  woman 
and  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  men 
of  the  age.  To  Frau  Wille's  memoir  we 
owe  an  insight  into  the  conditions  under 
which  Wagner’s  finest  work  grew  and 
was  perfected.  It  helps  us  to  realize 
the  relations  that  existed  between  the 
poet-musician  and  the  art-loving  king, 
VVagner’s  prodigious  influence  over 
Louis  of  Bavaria,  and,  through  him,  not 
only  on  the  art  of  the  present  and  of  the 
future,  but  on  the  weal  and  woe  of  his 
contemporaries,  the  peace  of  Europe 
and  the  destinies  of  nations. — National 
Review. 
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In  two  articles  published  in  this  Re¬ 
view  I  have  tried  to  explain  the  organ¬ 
ization  of  a  newspaper  office,  and  to 
show  the  causes  which  differentiate  the 
great  provincial  from  the  great  London 
papers.  I  now  seek  to  make  a  com¬ 
parison  between  the  chief  journals  of 
England  and  of  America.  When  I  vis¬ 
ited  the  United  States  a  year  ago  many 
journalists  asked  what  I  thought  of  the 
American  papers,  and  whether  I  liked 
them  better  than  those  of  my  own  coun¬ 
try.  Such  questions  are  apt  to  be  an¬ 
swered  without  reflection,  and  without 
duly  considering  the  differences  on  which 
a  judgment  to  be  of  any  value  ought  to 
be  pronounced.  The  importance  of  the 
matter  merits  more  careful  treatment. 
In  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States 


alike  the  newspaper  constitutes  the  chief 
reading  of  the  bulk  of  the  people,  and 
inasmuch  as  it  is  at  once  the  creature 
and  the  creator  of  national  character,  its 
right  appraisement  must  needs  be  of 
great  interest  to  thinking  men.  Of  the 
two  peoples  it  is  generally  believed  that 
the  Americans  are  the  more  assiduous 
newspaper- readers,  and  so  far  as  statis¬ 
tics  and  my  personal  observations  go  the 
belief  seems  to  be  founded  on  fact.  In 
the  United  States,  with  a  population  of 
fifty  millions,  there  are  in  round  num¬ 
bers  about  eleven  thousand  newspapers 
and  periodicals  ;  in  the  United  Kingdom 
there  are  about  four  thousand  of  all 


*  Richard  Wagner,  in  an  address  to  the 
“  Richard  Wagner  Society,"  May  22,  1872. 
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aorts,  from  the  daily  newspaper  to  the 
annual. 

To  a  traveller  through  the  United 
States  it  is  a  frequent  matter  of  surprise 
that  small,  out-of-the-way  towns  support 
their  own  local  papers.  They  are,  I 
find,  greatly  assisted  in  their  enterprise 
by  what  are  known  as  patent  outsides. 
Let  us  suppose  that  the  local  paper  con¬ 
sists  of  four  pages.  Two  of  these  are 
amply  sufficient  for  local  requirements. 
The  other  two  are  printed  in  New  York 
or  elsewhere,  and  consist  of  miscella¬ 
neous  reading  and  advertisements.  Thus 
at  one  transaction  the  local  proprietor 
buys  paper,  saves  one  half  of  the  com¬ 
position  of  a  four-page  paper,  and  makes 
an  advertising  contract.  The  outside 
advertisements,  that  is  to  say,  are  valued 
according  to  the  circulation  of  his  paper, 
and  taken  into  account  in  arranging  the 
price  of  the  printed  outsides.  The  de¬ 
vice  is  ingenious,  although  the  effect  to 
one  while  travelling  is  often  amusing. 
You  buy  a  local  paper,  say  in  Schenec¬ 
tady  ;  you  go  farther  west  and  buy  one 
at  Rome,  a  third  at  Auburn,  a  fourth  at 
Canandaigua.  At  Rome  you  suspected 
you  had  previously  read  some  of  the 
matter,  at  Auburn  you  are  sure  of  it,  at 
Canandaigua  you  are  confounded  by 
what  looks  like  a  fraud.  You  compare 
the  four  papers.  Their  names  are  dif¬ 
ferent,  but  their  first  and  fourth  pages 
are  identical.  In  the  second  and  third 
pages  they  differ  in  news,  type,  politics, 
and  everything  else.  You  have  merely 
been  introduced  to  the  patent  outside. 
You  might  have  made  its  acquaintance 
in  Britain,  where  a  trade  of  that  kind  is 
done.  But  the  custom  which  is  infre¬ 
quently  followed  in  the  one  country  is 
general  in  the  other,  and  accounts  in 
part  for  the  number  of  American  news¬ 
papers.  and  of  small  towns  supporting  a 
local  paper. 

A  further  fact  tending  to  the  multipli¬ 
cation  of  newspapers  in  America  is 
found  in  the  many  different  nationalities 
and  religious  sects,  each  of  which  has  its 
own  journal.  Of  religious  sectarian 
papers  the  name  is  legion.  As  to  na¬ 
tionality,  the  New  York  Germans  have 
the  Stoats- Zeitungy  and  I  know  not  how 
many  other  papers  ;  the  Irish  have  their 
own  journals,  including  Ford’s  notorious 
Irish  World ;  the  English  used  to  have 
a  strong  and  prosperous  representative 


in  the  Albion^  the  Scotch  have  the  Scot¬ 
tish  American  Journal^  the  Spanish  have 
II  Nuovo  Mondo,  and  so  on.  Men  of 
all  countries  take  the  paper  which  makes 
a  speciality  of  news  from  the  land  they 
have  left,  and  they  take  in  addition  one 
or  more  American  papers  to  keep  abreast 
of  events  in  the  land  in  which  they  live. 

The  remainder  of  the  explanation  of 
the  vast  bulk  of  American  journalism  lies 
in  the  more  general  demand  among 
Americans  for  newspaper  reading.  Sar- 
dou  and  others  have  burlesqued  and 
ridiculed  American  avidity  for  news,  and 
that  avidity  is  a  fact  which  may  be  ap¬ 
preciated  in  any  car  or  steamboat.  And 
here  we  reach  the  second  point  of  con¬ 
trast.  Though  greater  in  volume,  Ameri¬ 
can  journalism  does  not  exercise  the  in¬ 
fluence  wielded  by  British  journalism. 
No  American  journal  possesses  the 
power  either  of  the  London  Times  or  of 
any  one  of  several  other  metropolitan 
and  provincial  journals.  I  content  my¬ 
self,  meantime,  with  the  mere  statement 
of  a  fact  the  causes  of  which  are  mani¬ 
fold  and  may  be  gathered  from  the  gen¬ 
eral  tone  and  character  of  American 
journalism. 

These  things,  however,  are  matters 
that  can  only  be  ascertained  by  inquiry 
and  time.  What  first  strikes  an  English¬ 
man  on  getting  the  New  York  papers 
from  the  pilot  boat  is  the  fulness  of  their 
English  news.  When  on  shore  he  will 
appreciate  this  still  more  thoroughly,  be¬ 
cause  there  he  will  be  more  adequately 
impressed  by  its  promptness.  In  his 
hotel  at  New  York  he  can  read  an  ac¬ 
count  of  the  previous  night’s  Parliament 
as  complete  in  all  essentials  as  what  he 
would  get  in  the  Times  or  Standard  of 
the  same  day,  and  more  easily  compre¬ 
hended.  He  will  also  get  what  the  Eng¬ 
lish  provincial,  but  not  the  London 
papers,  supply — a  gossipy  narrative  of 
the  aspect  of  the  House,  the  flower  that 
Mr.  Gladstone  wore  in  his  button-hole, 
and  the  manner  in  which  he  did  or  did 
not  speak  to  Lord  Hartington.  He  will 
be  told  also  what  the  Times  said  about 
the  debate.  He  will  get  the  criticism  of 
last  night’s  play,  or  a  review  of  a  book 
issued  yesterday  afternoon.  He  will 
also  find  a  copious  supply  of  telegrams 
from  India,  Afghanistan,  and  from  all 
the  capitals  of  Europe,  dealing  with  the 
chief  events  of  the  day.  Finally,  and 
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more  especially  in  the  Sunday  issues,  he 
will  get  from  time  to  time,  written  in 
the  Hrst  person  singular,  some  news 
about  “  Society,*’  or  some  gossip  about 
"  or  some  revelation  of  poli¬ 

tics  calculated  to  make  him  ask  amazedly 
who  is  this  mighty  I  that  searches  out 
the  hearts  of  princes  and  of  states¬ 
men,  and  even  condescends  to  penetrate 
the  powdered  bosoms  of  the  ballet.  The 
surpassing  speed  and  fulness  with 
which  European  news  is  disseminated 
throughout  the  United  States  depends 
in  part  upon  the  course  of  the  sun.  At 
four  o’clock  in  the  morning  in  London 
it  is  only  eleven  of  the  previous  night  in 
New  York.  Behold  the  artful  corre¬ 
spondent’s  chance  !  He  seizes  the  early 
copies  of  the  Times,  the  Standard,  the 
Telegraph,  the  Daily  News,  and  the 
Morning  Post,  and  with  rapid  shears 
and  lightning  paste-brush  he  culls  the 
morning  fragrance  of  news  whose  collec¬ 
tion  has  cost  unlimited  gold  and  un¬ 
stinted  thought :  and  straightway  he  tel¬ 
egraphs  his  extracts  to  New  York,  where 
they  arrive  in  ample  time  for  publication 
that  morning.  Does  the  Standard  ob¬ 
tain  by  a  cipher  telegram  the  exclusive 
news  of  a  bombshell  thrown  at  the  Czar  ? 
If  so,  all  the  American  papers  print  it  in 
big  type  in  issues  of  the  same  date  as 
that  from  which  they  copied  it,  and  all 
America  knows  what  all  London,  save 
the  clientele  of  the  Standard,  is  igno¬ 
rant  of. 

The  course  of  the  sun  accounts  for 
apparent  speed,  but  the  contrast  between 
the  American  supply  of  European  news 
and  the  European  supply  of  American 
news  stands  upon  other  grounds.  Europe 
does  not  reciprocate  America’s  interest. 
Englishmen  cannot  be  expected  to  be 
profoundly  agitated  by  the  fate  of  a  bill 
in  the  New  York  State  Legislature  for 
the  better  education  of  undertakers.  It 
is,  on  the  other  hand,  a  matter  of  the 
first  moment  that  New  York  journals, 
published  in  a  community  containing 
nearly  half  a  million  of  Irish  and  num¬ 
bering  its  German  element  by  the  hun¬ 
dred  thousand,  should  tell  all  about  the 
debate  upon  the  Crimes  Bill,  and  about 
the  celebration  of  the  Kaiser  Wilhelm’s 
birthday.  The  other  cities  of  America 
take  their  cue  from  New  York,  in  which 
the  great  news  agencies  are  centred. 
American  journals  thus  devote  an 


amount  of  attention  to  European  com¬ 
plications  and  English  events  generally 
which  the  British  journalist  would  right¬ 
ly  consider  wasted  if  devoted  to  United 
States  politics  or  the  eccentricities  of 
New  Mexico  cow-boys.  It  must,  how¬ 
ever,  be  admitted  that  the  American 
editor  makes  a  far  more  judicious  selec¬ 
tion  of  European  news  than  the  British 
editor  makes  of  American  news.  The 
latter  often  devotes  the  little  space  allot¬ 
ted  to  America  to  the  sayings  and  doings 
of  obscure  scoundrels  such  as  O’  Dono¬ 
van  Rossa  or  to  Irish- American  meetings 
in  New  York.  Such  news  is  not  Amer¬ 
ican,  but  Transatlantic  Irish.  On  an¬ 
other  line  America  is  treated  too  exclu¬ 
sively  as  a  place  for  investment  or  for 
trade.  British  journalism  tells  next  to 
nothing  of  the  life  of  America,  and  more 
wonderful  than  anything  else  in  that 
wonderful  country  is  the  life  of  its  peo¬ 
ple.  We  hear  little  of  the  Western  art 
movement,  nothing  coherent  of  Ameri¬ 
can  literature,  nothing  of  American  cul¬ 
tivation  of  music  or  the  drama,  nothing 
of  social  questions  such  as  the  status, 
education,  employment,  and  political 
privileges  of  women,  or  the  long-vexed 
question  of  prohibition.  We  learn  noth¬ 
ing  of  the  battle  between  Free  Tradh 
and  Protection.  For  all  these  things, 
and  for  anything  like  an  intelligent  view 
of  the  broadly  national  politics  of  the 
United  States,  we  need  not  consult  our 
own  newspapers.  We  must  turn  to 
those  of  America.  All  things  consider¬ 
ed,  and  especially  American  vitality,  en¬ 
terprise,  and  independence  of  precedent, 
I  am  inclined  to  think  we  are  the  losers. 
Let  the  political  life  of  America  be  what 
it  may,  the  life  of  the  people  from  which 
we  cut  ourselves  off  is  lusty,  youthful, 
and  vigorous.  To  bring  Great  Britain 
into  contact  with  that  life  is  the  work 
which  British  journalists  neglect.  They 
do  not  reciprocate  American  courtesy 
and  attention.  A  statistical  view  of  the 
subject  may  be  suggestive,  and  tp  facili¬ 
tate  that  I  have  compiled  Tables  A 
and  B. 

It  may  be  explained  that  the  commer¬ 
cial  news  has  been  excluded  on  the 
ground  that  although  it  relates  partly  to 
the  prices  of  American  produce  and 
stocks,  it  is  given  solely  because  that 
produce  and  these  stocks  are  dealt  in  on 
British  Exchanges,  and  because  no  note 
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Table  A,  shovnng  the  Number  of  Columns  of  English  and  European  News,  other  than  Com¬ 
mercial,  published  in  three  New  York  Newspapers  from  Saturday,  igM,  to  Friday,  25M 
March,  1887,  but  excluding  their  Sunday  issues. 


i 

Englbh  Politics 

Soglish  Sodctjr 

Goiaip 

Other  Earopaan 
Nears 

Total  European 
News 

New  York  Herald. . 

loi 

3i 

New  York  Times . 

5i 

oi 

lOi 

I5i 

New  York  Tribune . 

H 

* 

af 

I5i 

In  order  better  to  point  the  contrast  there  has  also  been  compiled 

Table  B.  showing  the  Number  of  Columns  of  American  News,  other  than  Commercial,  pnb~ 
lishtd  in  thsve  London  Papers  during  the  same  week. 

Times  4  |  Standard  3^  |  Telegraph  3 


is  taken  of  any  manufactures  which  are 
not  imported  by  or  exported  from 
Britain. 

In  considering  these  things,  however, 
it  must  again  ^  noted  that  the  same 
thing  which  allows  and  encourages  the 
American  press  to  give  European  news, 
hinders  and  discourages  the  attempts  of 
English  papers  to  give  American. 

Let  us  imagine  a  great  theatrical  first 
night  in  New  York,  or  a  great  evening 
meeting  of  any  kind  where  the  proceed¬ 
ings  finish  at  eleven.  By  that  hour  in 
New  York  it  is  four  o’clock  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  morning  in  London,  and  the 
English  newspapers  are  being  printed. 
Enterprise  has  no  chance  for  that  day’s 
issue,  and  the  enforced  delay  of  a  day 
has  no  doubt  a  discouraging  effect.  As 
a  consequence  the  chief  American  mat¬ 
ter  in  the  English  press  is  the  list  of 
stock  and  produce  exchange  prices,  with 
an  account  of  the  business  done.  The 
full  details  of  these  it  is  practicable  to 
get  for  the  English  morning  press,  but 
there  it  not  much  time  to  spare.  In  a 
word,  what  we  publish  from  America  is 
a  scanty  supply  of  afternoon  news  ob¬ 
tained  with  difficulty,  and  full  only 
where  it  touches  our  own  pockets.  What 
the  American  papers  publish  is  a  copious 
supply  of  English  news  and  London 
gossip  obtained  with  little  trouble  and 
in  unlimited  quantity.  The  average 
Englishman  is,  therefore,  densely  igno¬ 
rant  of  everything  American.  He  may 
be  able  to  name  the  President — although 
it  is  an  off  chance  that  he  will  name 


some  one  long  since  dead — but  having 
done  so  much  he  stops  short.  He  knows 
nothing  else.  The  knowledge  of  the 
English  journalist,  who  is  supposed  to 
know  everything,  is  equally  limited-  A 
recent  writer  in  an  American  magazine 
says  the  English  newspapers  “  have  se¬ 
cured  as  leader  writers  the  men  who,  of 
all  others,  seem  to  be  most  ignorant  of 
American  affairs.  Mr.  SaW’  he  con¬ 
tinues,  ”  is  the  only  man  who  can  deal 
intelligently  with  American  affairs.” 
That  is  of  course  exaggerated.  There 
is  Mr,  Hatton,  who  has  a  considerable 
American  experience  on  behalf  of  the 
Standard ;  and  there  are  some  in  the 
provinces.  But  what  is  really  meant  is 
that,  apart  from  those  very  few  people 
who  have  lived  for  a  time  in  the  States, 
the  English  journalist  shares  with  the 
English  newspaper-reader  a  wonderful 
ignorance  of  and  carelessness  regarding 
things  American.  The  American,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  actively  interested  in 
England.  He  is  well  acquainted  with 
the  proceedings  of  Parliament  and  the 
Divorce  Court,  and  with  the  current 
facts  of  English  literature  and  art,  while 
about  English  society  he  has  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  knowing  many  things  of  which 
the  people  who  live  in  it  know  nothing. 
Being  thus  accustomed  to  get  full  Eng¬ 
lish  news,  and  a  trifle  more,  in  the 
American  press,  he  feels  on  coming  here 
very  much  disappointed  that  he  is  al¬ 
most  absolutely  cut  off  from  news  of 
home.  He  is  apt  in  his  resentment  to 
be  rather  bitter  about  it  until  he  finds 
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that  British  indifference  arises  wholly 
from  want  of  knowledge  of  America, 
and  at  that  point  he  is  apt  to  dwell  upon 
the  cramping  effect  of  British  insularity 
and  the  superiority  in  point  of  enterprise 
of  American  journalism. 

The  chief  difference,  however,  be¬ 
tween  the  English  and  American  press 
is  one  of  style.  The  English  newspaper 
tries  to  be  dignified  ;  the  American  tries 
to  be  smart  I  do  not  think  that  there 
is  much  truth  in  the  allegation  that  the 
American  journal  is  more  of  a  neu>s~ 
paper.  The  columns  of  the  English 
paper,  save  the  leaders  only,  are  filled 
with  news.  What  more  can  be  said  of 
the  American  ?  There  may  be  a  differ¬ 
ence  of  opinion  as  to  what  constitutes 
news,  but  even  that  difference  is  more 
apparent  than  real.  When  I  was  in  New 
York  there  was  a  car-drivers*  strike,  with 
assaults  and  fights,  the  cars  protected 
by  police,  and  so  on.  The  pai>ers  were 
full  of  “  Interview  with  the  Superin¬ 
tendent,”  with  the  depot-keeper,  the 
police,  the  strikers,  the  passengers,  and 
'others.  The  news  was  conveyed  in 
short  paragraphs,  interspersed  with  por¬ 
traits,  and  sensational  head-lines  by  the 
dozen.  If  all  the  ’bus  drivers  in  Lon¬ 
don  were  on  strike,  and  every  ’bus 
were  running  with  two  policemen  on 
the  step,  we  may  be  assured  that  there 
would  be  in  the  London  papers  a 
full  account  of  the  proceedings  just  as 
there  was  of  the  Socialist  riots.  The 
account  would  not  consist  of  a  succes¬ 
sion  of  interviews  and  head-lines,  nor 
would  there  be  any  portraits,  but  we 
would  get  the  actusil  facts  quite  fully. 
The  New  York  plan  looks  more 
”  newsy,”  but  there  is  really  no  more 
news.  It  is  a  difference  in  style,  that  is 
all.  I  will  take  another  instance.  In 
the  file  of  papers  that  are  analyzed  for 
the  purposes  of  this  article  there  is  much 
about  a  divorce  suit,  and  there  again 
we  find  portraits,  head-lines,  and  inter¬ 
views  ;  it  all  looks  very  “  newsy,”  and 
the  comments  are  humorous  and  a  little 
improper.  But  we  know  by  experience 
that  when  the  proceedings  of  our  divorce 
courts  are  assumed  to  be  of  public  inter¬ 
est  there  is  no  lack  of  detail.  We  omit 
the  head-lines  and  the  portraits,  but  we 
give  the  counsel’s  cross-examination 
without  much  circumspection.  Then 
at  the  finish  we  write  a  leader — a  grave. 


dignified,  and  moral  homily,  such  as  a 
Bishop  might  be  proud  to  father.  It  is 
only  a  difference  of  style.  Again,  there 
is  no  prohibition  of  person^  news  in 
either  London  or  provincial  English 
papers.  The  Morning  Post  announces 
with  all  the  sobriety  of  a  legal  deed  the 
consummation  of  a  ball-room  flirtation. 
The  Muddlebury  Advertiser  gravely  sets 
forth  the  accouchement  of  the  mayor’s 
wife,  and  the  intention  of  the  ladies  of 
Muddlebury  to  present  a  silver  cradle. 
The  fact  in  each  case  fills  three  or  four 
lines.  But  the  fact  is  the  news,  and  it 
cannot  be  increased  by  expanding  it  so 
as  to  include  an  interview  with  the 
nurse,  a  full  detail  of  the  delight  of  the 
mayoress’s  youngest  sister,  and  a  por¬ 
trait  of  the  baby.  Of  course  by  that  ex¬ 
pansion  the  news  gets  more  prominence, 
but  to  attain  that  end  the  English  editor 
has  his  own  peculiar  method.  He  prints 
a  leader  on  babies,  the  origin  of  the  cus¬ 
tom  of  presenting  silver  cradles,  the 
training  of  children,  and  the  virtues  of 
”  a  happy  English  home.” 

The  American  paper  is  as  a  rule 
printed  in  smaller  type  than  the  English, 
a  disagreeable  custom,  to  some  extent 
redeemed  by  the  excellence  which  has 
been  achieved  in  the  art  of  printing,  and 
by  the  good  quality  of  paper  used  for 
newspaper  purposes.  A  considerable 
portion  of  the  space  saved  by  the  minute 
type  is  thrown  away  in  the  unnecessary 
use  of  head-lines.  Some  of  these  are 
startling,  and  indeed  very  smart.  ”  Bal¬ 
four's  Botch”  is  the  Herala's  heading 
for  one  of  Mr.  Balfour’s  speeches  ; 
”  Dies  Irae”  is  the  same  paper’s  pun¬ 
ning  head-line  for  a  trial  in  which  Ira 
Shafer  was  one  of  the  chief  counsel  ; 
under  ”  Decorated  with  Handcuffs”  the 
Times  tells  of  a  forger’s  arrest ;  ”  Stu¬ 
dents  seeking  Blood”  heads  the  narra¬ 
tive  of  two  students  endeavoring  to  fight 
a  duel;  "A  Black  Eye  for  Whiskey” 
announces  the  State  Assembly’s  adop¬ 
tion  of  the  High  License  System  ; 
‘‘Took  Poison  Cheerfully”  heads  the 
Times  account  of  a  suicide  ;  ‘‘His  Flat 
Nose  betrayed  him”  tells  of  the  arrest 
of  an  alleged  prisoner  ;  ”  Titus  escapes 
the  Noose”  tells  of  a  commutation  of 
sentence  ;  ”  Blood  has  got  to  flow,” 
‘‘  It  snowed  Love-letters,”  tell  their 
own  story  ;  ”  Washed  all  Sins  away,” 
‘‘  On  the  Road  to  Heaven,”  and  ‘‘  Hope 
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for  Mankind,"  are  select  religious  head* 
lines.  In  the  Washington  Star  are 
*'  Lillie  Langtry’s  sympathetic  heart," 
"  A  child  with  an  elephant’s  head,"  and 
"  She  has  cowhided  ;  now  she  will  sue.” 
Fashion  and  society  items  appear  under 
such  headings  as  "  Pomps  and  Vanities” 
and  "  Beauties’  Bonnets."  "  Dead 
Men’s  Talk"  is  the  Cincinnati  Enquir¬ 
er's  way  of  announcing  a  spiritualistic 
meeting. 

The  price  at  which  the  chief  papers 
of  England  and  America  are  sold  is  the 
same — one  penny.  The  reduction  in 
price,  however,  came  later  across  the 
water.  It  was  only  in  1882  that  the 
New  York  World  reduced  its  price  to 
two  cents.  That  was  the  beginning  of 
a  revolution.  The  World  began  to  cut 
into  the  circulation  of  its  seniors.  The 
Times  then  followed  suit,  dropping  in 
price  from  four  to  two  cents.  The 
Herald  was  obliged  to  do  the  same. 
The  last-named  change  was  further  sig¬ 
nalized  by  a  war  with  the  newsvendors, 
who  declined  to  accept  on  the  lower 
price  the  same  rate  of  commission  for 
which  they  had  worked  at  the  higher. 
They  asked  a  bigger  commission,  or  an 
understanding  that  the  retail  price 
should  be  three  cents,  and  failing  that 
they  refused  to  sell.  They  were  beaten 


of  course,  and  two  cents,  or  one  f>enny, 
is  the  price  of  all  the  best  papers  every¬ 
where  save  in  the  hotel  bookstalls,  where 
the  clerk  coolly  charges  double  the 
proper  price  for  a  penny  paper,  and 
about  one-half  more  for  a  dearer  jour¬ 
nal. 

The  Cincinnati  Enquirer  stands  almost 
by  itself  at  five  cents.  The  Sunday 
editions  of  the  New  York  papers  are 
dearer  than  the  ordinary  daily,  the 
Herald  increasing  its  price  from  two  to 
five  cents,  the  Sun  from  two  to  three 
cents,  the  Times  from  two  to  three  cents, 
and  the  Tribune  alone  maintaining  its 
regular  price  of  three  cents.  The  Times ^ 
Tribune^  Herald^  and  World  used  all  to 
be  four-cent  papers,  and  the  regular 
price  of  their  Sunday  issues  was  five 
cents,  a  price  which  the  Herald  alone 
now  charges. 

In  this  Review  for  September  1886 
there  was  printed  a  table  showing  all  the 
matter,  inclusive  of  advertisements, 
printed  in  three  London  and  two  pro¬ 
vincial  English  papers  during  a  week  of 
six  days.  In  order  the  better  to  make 
a  comparison  I  have  again  adopted  that 
plan  and  have  analyzed  an  equal  number 
of  American  papers  for  the  purpose  of 
this  article.  It  is  necessary  therefore  to 
reprint 


Table  C,  thawing  the  Number  of  Columns  of  Printed  Matter  in  five  British  Newspapers  for 
a  week  in  April  of  1886. 


Tiaut  ‘S/a--'7rj\ 
!  _ 

i 

r 

8 

_ II _ 

Scetiisk 

A’eutt 

Advertisements . 

294 

188 

232* 

i88i 

II4I 

Leaders  and  leader  summaries . 

30 

*7 

29f 

30 

3oi 

Other  original  writing . 

18 

8 

>3 

29i  j 

I5i 

Parliamentary  reporu . 

70 

3a 

2^ 

45i 

47i 

Foreign  news . 

*7* 

21| 

12{  < 

8i 

Letters  to  Editor . 

3i 

f 

I6i 

1  7i 

Commercial  and  shipping . 

52f 

3ot  , 

33i 

41 

59i 

Sporting  and  athletics . 

I3i 

14 

12 

aof 

45 

General  news  (not  local). . 

79 

37i 

3oi 

39i 

30* 

News  local  to  London  and  England . 

News  local  to  Scotland,  including  Scotch  PriviUe 

I3i 

7 

1 

a* 

•  • 

•  • 

Bills . 

•• 

•• 

•• 

44f 

7ai 

1 

600 

368 

384 

1  464 

43a 

For  the  purposes  of  comparison  there  is  now  deleted  the  space  devoted  to  advertisements 
and  it  is  found  that  the  following  is  the  number  of  columns  given  to  news  and  comment : 

Timet  Standard  Ttlegra/k  Stettman  Seettitk  Newt 

306  180  I5X  276  317 
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To  contrast  with  that  we  have  a  file  of  five  corresponding  American  papers 
for  a  similar  week. 


Number  of  Columns  of  Printed  Matter  in  five  American  Newspapers  from  Saturday,  19/A,  to 
Friday,  2^th  March,  1887,  both  inclusive. 


Nrmf  York 
Hermld 

New  York 
Timet 

New  York 
Tribntte 

Boston 

Hrraid 

Cincinnati 

Enqmiror 

Advertisements . 

145 

108 

91 

1 18 

*40* 

Leaders  and  leader  summaries . 

28i 

23i 

3a 

6* 

Other  original  writing . 

4 

13 

7i 

2li 

I7l 

Local  Legislatures . 

8 

9i 

8f 

9l 

6* 

Foreign  news . 

26 

I4k 

I2l 

lai 

9 

Letters  to  Editor . 

3i 

» 

ai 

at 

Commercial  and  shipping . 

53i 

4ii 

4oi 

44 

Sporting  and  athletics . 

20l^ 

3 

24 

General  news  (not  local) . 

64 

64i 

54i 

66 

News  local  to  New  York  and  district . 

641 

63i 

45t 

News  local  to  Boston  and  district . 

54t 

News  local  to  Cincinnati  and  district . 

,  , 

Literary  reprints  from  other  papers . 

•• 

•• 

•• 

408 

350 

288 

384 

480 

For  the  purposes  ot  comparison  there  is  now  deleted  the  space  devoted  to  advertisements, 
and  it  is  found  that  the  number  of  columns  given  to  news  and  comment  is  as  follows : 

New  York  Herald  New  York  Times  New  York  Tribune  Boston  Herald  Cincinnati  Enquirer 
*63  242  197  266  339I  • 


Considering  the  belief  that  America  is 
the  land  of  advertising,  it  will  be  ob* 
served  with  surprise  that  in  quantity  of 
advertisements  American  papers  are  far 
inferior  to  the  corresponding  papers  in 
England.  The  Times  contains  nearly 
as  many  advertisements  as  the  New 
York  Herald,  New  York  Times,  and 
Tribune  together.  The  Scotsman  has 
much  more  advertising  space  than  either 
of  the  two  selected  papers  of  the  East 
and  West  of  America.  Otherwise  there 
are  many  close  resemblance*.  Roughly 
speaking,  the  English  and  American 
papers  give  much  the  same  space  to  edi¬ 
torial  summaries  and  comments,  to  for¬ 
eign  news,  and  to  commercial  affairs. 
Just  as  I  had  to  point  out  in  a  previous 
article  that  the  Scotch  papers  with  their 
local  markets  had  to  give  more  com¬ 
mercial  news  than  the  average  London 
papers,  so  I  find  that  the  Cincinnati  En¬ 
quirer  has  to  give  more  space  to  com¬ 
merce  than  the  New  York  journals.  In 
Cincinnati  as  in  Scotland  one  of  the 
chief  local  markets  is  “  pigs.”  But  in 
the  one  place  it  is  the  real  porker,  and 
in  the  other  only  the  iron  bars  so  called. 


It  will  also  be  found  that  the  American 
provincial  papers  devote  just  about  the 
same  space  to  local  news  that  is  so  ap¬ 
portioned  by  the  provincial  papers  of 
Great  Britain.  A  comparison  of  the 
five  American  and  five  British  papers, 
with  the  advertisement  space  deleted,  is 
exceedingly  interesting.  The  five  Eng¬ 
lish  and  Scotch  papers  print  in  a  six- 
days  week  1,230  columns  of  news.  The 
five  American  papers  print  1,300.  It 
must  be  admitted  that  that  is  close  run¬ 
ning.  But  the  real  interest,  and  the 
only  value  of  the  comparison,  is  reached 
when  we  go  beyond  this  and  ask  what 
is  the  cause  of  these  differences  and  what 
are  the  methods  by  which  they  arise. 
The  explanation  must  divide  itself  into 
two  headt.  In  the  first  place,  there  is 
the  difference  in  national  character,  a 
matter  so  large  that  I  must  place  it  out¬ 
side  the  scope  of  this  article.  In  the 
second  place,  there  is  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  purely  journalistic  practice  of 
the  two  countries,  a  matter  strictly  rele¬ 
vant  to  my  purpose. 

The  English  press  belongs  to  the 
leader-writers,  and  the  American  to  the 
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reporters.  Here  it  is  seldom  that  the  than  Snow’’  the  editor  discusses  one 
editor  has  been  a  reporter  ;  there  it  is  “Glass-eyed  Charlie,”  whom  he  ven- 
the  rule.  The  English  desire  is  that  the  tures  to  believe  a  rough  citizen  and  a 
editorial  management  shall  be  in  the  rascal.  An  editorial  paragraph  reads  : 
hands  of  a  man  of  letters  ;  the  Ameri-  “  Louisville  is  spelling  her  real  estate 
can  editor  may  also  be  a  man  of  letters,  boom  with  a  big  B.’  A  leader  note 
but  he  does  not  hold  himself  to  be  so  ex  opens  thus  courteously  :  “  The  Commer- 
officio.  He  considers  himself  a  com-  cial  repeats  its  invitation  to  Deacon 
mercial  person  with  a  sheet  of  paper  to  Walter  N.  Handeman,  proprietor  of  the 
sell,  and  he  recognizes  that  his  business  Courier  Journal.  He  has  made  a  claim 
is  to  put  into  it  what  will  sell  it.  No  in  regard  to  the  circulation  of  his  paper 
doubt  the  English  editor  holds  the  same  which  is  as  false  as  a  dicer's  oath.” 
theory,  but  there  is  a  difference  in  prac-  The  leaders  of  the  Boston  Herald  range  * 
tice.  The  English  editor,  with  his  real  from  mere  notes  to  two  thirds  of  an  ex- 
or  assumed  literary  tastes,  having  first  ceptionally  narrow  column.  The  matter 
put  into  the  paper  the  news  of  the  day,  is,  however,  at  times  sensible,  broad, 
seeks  extra  matter  in  work  of  literary  and  impartial.  While  so  much  may  be 
finish.  He  gives  social  essays  in  the  admitted,  and  while  the  news  is  fully 
shape  of  “  third  articles,”  as  is  the  cus-  presented  and  industriously  gathered, 
tom  of  the  Standard,  the  Telegraph,  the  there  is  nothing  about  Boston  Herald 
Daily  News,  and  of  such  provincial  to  identify  it  with  the  cultured  commu- 
morning  dailies  as  the  Scottish  News,  nity  supposed  to  centre  in  the  Hub  of  the 
He  furnishes  headed  articles  such  as  Universe.  The  Washington  Star  ha.s  no 
“  By  One  of  the  Crowd  ”  in  the  Daily  leaders,  restricting  itself  to  short  para- 
Telegraph.  In  the  case  of  the  dignified  graphs  of  a  few  sentences.  The  leaders 
Times  he  aspires  to  delight  his  readers  of  the  Chicago  Tribune  are  pointed  and 
by  grave  accounts  of  crime  in  Ireland  short,  teeming  with  slang,  and  often 
and  agriculture  in  Canada,  or  seeks  to  couched  in  colloquial  phrase.  I  give 
arouse  them  to  enthusiasm  over  the  in-  one  or  two  examples  of  its  editorial  par- 
tricacies  of  bimetallism  and  the  appreci*  agraphs.  “  The  discovery  of  that  vein 
ation  of  gold.  But  let  it  be  observed  of  valuable  quartz  near  Atlanta,  Ga., 
that,  apart  from  an  honest,  and  where  was  most  timely.  Everybody  in  the  city 
possible  a  condensed  record  of  the  day’s  was  beginning  to  feel  that  a  pint  was 
news,  the  whole  talent  of  the  best  Eng-  only  a  taste.”  Again  the  editor  pro- 
lish  papers  goes  into  literary  essays  on  ceeds  :  “  Very  few  Boston  people  are 
impersonal  subjects.  The  American  going  to  Europe  this  season.  They  are 
editor  cares  for  none  of  these  things,  satisfied  that  nothing  on  the  other  side 
When  he  writes  leaders  at  all  they  are  of  the  Atlantic  could  compensate  them 
short,  light,  and  pithy,  and  he  proceeds  for  a  summer’s  separation  from  Mike 
at  once  to  temper  their  gravity  with  per-  Kelly.”  I  have  given  one  example  of 
sonal  and  humorous  paragraphs,  either  editorial  courtesy,  and  take  another 
original  or  selected.  from  the  Inter-Idaho,  addressed  to  the 

'The  Cincinnati  Enquirer  has  no  lead-  editor  of  the  Boise  Statesman  :  “  We  in- 
ers  as  a  rule.  It  only  ventures  to  offer  tend  to  keep  on  hurling  hot  shot  at  him 
its  readers  such  pabulum  upon  an  occa-  from  our  editorial  locker  until  the  thin 
sion  like  the  Kaiser  Wilhelm’s  birthday,  mantle  of  quasi-respectability  is  torn 
when  a  leader  seemed  due  to  the  Ger-  from  his  shoulders,  revealing  him  as  he 
man  citizens  of  Porkopolis.  In  place  of  really  is — reeking  with  corruption,  mor- 
leaders  it  has  notes  of  the  following  ally  leprous,  sin-stained,  debased,  de¬ 
style  :  “  In  Russia,  when  it  is  a  case  of  spised,  abhorrent,  abominated,  detested, 
supposed  attack  upon  the  life  of  the  scoffed  at,  reviled,  a  liar  and  a  sneak.'  ’ 
Czar,  punishment  does  not  wait  long  Sometimes  editors  use  their  papers  for 
upon  apprehension.  They  caught  seven  the  exchange  of  personal  civilities,  as 
Nihilists  on  Sunday,  and  hanged  them  when  Mr.  Watterson,  of  the  Louisville 
on  Monday.  Let  us  hope  that  by-and-  Courier  Journal,  invites  Mr.  Dana,  of 
by  they  will  try  them.”  The  leaders  of  the  New  York  Sun,  to  visit  him. 
ihe  Louisville  Commercial  rnnUomXhuXj  “Come,”  he  says,  “and  see  us,  and 
to  forty  lines.  In  one  entitled  “  Whiter  bring  your  knittin’,  and  stay  most  all 
Naw  SaaiBS.— VOL,  XLVI„  No.  4  31 
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day  and  Mr.  Dana  regrets  editorially 
that  he  cannot  accept. 

Although  we  miss  the  Western  flavor 
when  we  come  to  New  York,  its  jour¬ 
nals  do  not  otherwise  greatly  differ  edi¬ 
torially  from  those  of  the  West.  Were 
the  Sun  not  disfigured  by  “bunkum" 
it  would  be  one  of  the  best-edited  papers 
in  America.  Its  leaders  are  generally 
about  half  a  column  in  length,  and  are 
well  argued  and  well  written,  although 
the  phraseology  is  at  times  startling. 
Thus  in  discussing  the  high  license  sys¬ 
tem  the  Sun  says  :  “  The  Legislature  at 
Albany  is  not  a  moral  reform  associa¬ 
tion  to  which  heaven  has  committed  the 
salvation  of  the  people  of  this  State." 
Its  leader  notes  are  clever,  neat,  and 
witty,  although  often  dashed  with  cyni¬ 
cism  and  causticity.  It  tells  a  complain¬ 
ing  contemporary,  for  example,  “  to 
confine  yourself  to  matters  better  suited 
to  your  taste  and  understanding,  such 
perhaps  as  the  price  of  potatoes  or  the 
market  quotations  of  putty."  The 
Herald  is  a  newspaper,  and  nothing 
more.  Its  editorials  cannot  be  taken  to 
mean  anything.  The  following  three 
lines  appeared  in  one  of  its  leaders  on 
March  24  last : — 

“  Why  ?” 

,  “  Humph  !" 

“  There’s  the  rub  !’’ 

'  Another  begins — “  The  Americans 
are  the  best  people  in  the  world  to  meet 
an  emergency.  What  they  want  they 
are  bound  to  have,  even  if  they  whittle 
it  out  of  nothing  with  a  jack-knife."  A 
leader  note  reads,  “  For  a  couple  of 
weeks  now  the  weather  has  had  the  jim- 
jams."  The  entire  paper  is  in  need  of 
editing,  news  being  expanded  into  col¬ 
umns  which  might  be  condensed  into 
inches.  The  Times  comes  nearer  the 
British  model  in  leader-writing,  while 
its  reports  possess  the  genuine  Ameri¬ 
can  flavor.  In  its  issue  of  March  21 
there  is  a  leader  upon  “  Patronage  and 
Money  in  Politics,"  as  well  reasoned, 
moderate,  high  in  tone,  and  excellent  in 
style  as  anything  in  a  British  paper  of 
corresponding  rank.  After  its  leaders 
come  a  selection  of  humorous  paragraphs 
under  the  head  of  “  Curt  and  Casual." 
Gravity  is  elbowed  by  jocularity.  One 
can  turn  from  a  dignified  leader,  and 
read  in  an  adjoining  column  that  “  when 
a  man  gets  bit  he  is  quite  likely  to  get 


bitter."  The  Tribune  leaders  rarely 
exceed  half  a  column,  and  although  they 
are  often  forcible  and  good  in  point  of 
style,  neither  they  nor  the  leaders  of  any 
other  American  journal  are  ever  so  logi¬ 
cally  rounded  and  so  argumentatively 
complete  as  those  which  may  be  read  any 
day  in  the  newspapers  of  Great  Britain. 

The  difference  is  radical.  Where  the 
English  editor  turns  to  the  jurist,  the 
philosopher,  the  man  of  letters  and  sci¬ 
ence,  the  American  editor  turns  to  the 
smart  reporter.  The  smart  reporter  re¬ 
sponds.  He  turns  out  bright,  racy,  triv¬ 
ial,  contemptible  stuff,  which  should 
interest  no  one  of  intellectual  capacity, 
and  which  does  interest  ninety-nine  peo¬ 
ple  out  of  a  hundred.  That  is  what  I 
meant  when  I  said  that  the  English  press 
belongs  to  the  leader-writer,  and  the 
American  to  the  reporter.  Illustrations 
beyond  those  already  culled  from  the 
leader  columns  may  be  taken  from  the 
New  York  Times.  Madame  Sarah 
Bernhardt  is  giving  a  matint^e  perform¬ 
ance  of  “  Fedora"  for  the  profession. 
The  descriptive  critic  glances  over  the 
audience,  points  to  the  white  hair  of  one 
actor,  the  happy  little  wife  of  another, 
and  computes  th^  would-be  Fedoras  in 
the  house  at  three  hundred.  Then  he 
goes  on  : — 

Noticeable  among  the  actresses  was  a  deter¬ 
mination  to  suppress  the  high-hat  craze  by  in¬ 
dustriously  exemplifying  its  inconvenience. 
The  headgear  was  in  all  grades  of  altitude, 
from  Marie  Greenwald’s  hat,  which  was  the 
highest,  to  Dan  Frohman’s,  who,  being  noth¬ 
ing  if  not  an  extremist,  wore  neither  hat  nor 
hair  on  top  of  his  head.  The  other  prevailing 
fashion  was  the  Madison-Square  smile.  The 
Madison-Square  smile  consists  in  a  sudden 
arrest  of  consciousness,  a  fixing  of  the  vision 
on  the  far  distance,  and  a  slight  unconscious 
parting  of  the  Ups,  as  of  a  cherub  or  an  angel. 
It  is  not  hard  to  do,  but  is  dangerous  without 
preliminary  practice,  the  uninitiated  being  apt 
to  suspect  cerebral  degeneracy.  Miss  Bur¬ 
roughs  yesterday  did  it  teautifully,  as  did  Miss 
Robson.  The  general  public  failed. 

Criticism  ?  No,  but  it  cannot  be  de¬ 
nied  that  the  article  is  clever  and  pre¬ 
eminently  readable.  It  is,  moreover, 
far  better  than  the  regular  Times  critique. 
Thus  r  read  of  Madame  Bernhardt  in 
another  character :  “  It  was  a  great  per¬ 
formance,  containing  as  it  did  several 
climaxes,  each  greater  than  the  preced¬ 
ing  one,  and  all  elaborated  with  unerring 
art ;  it  was  like  the  Atlantic  storm  wave. 
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tom  into  shivering  and  foam-capped  ir¬ 
regularities  on  the  surface,  but  under  all 
a  mighty  and  perfect  pyramid."  That 
may  be  criticism,  but  most  people  would 
prefer  the  gossip. 

The  average  English  reporter  trusts 
far  too  much  to  shorthand.  When  he 
gets  on  a  large  daily,  he  is  apt  to  be¬ 
come  a  mere  note-taking  machine,  and 
he  is  treated  and  esteemed  as  such. 
The  result  is  that  when  there  comes 
among  the  reporters  a  man  who  can 
write  ‘‘  out  of  his  own  head,”  no  use  is 
made  of  his  capacity.  The  chief  re¬ 
porter  simply  uses  him  as  a  machine, 
and  the  man,  if  he  be  of  any  stamina, 
retaliates  by  getting  himself  removed 
from  the  reporting  staff  to  some  other 
department.  Then  when  the  occasion 
comes  that  a  reporter  is  wanted  to  write 
original  copy  he  is  either  not  there,  or 
he  lacks  the  facility  that  comes  from 
practice.  The  American  reporter  is 
different.  In  many  cases  he  would  be 
unfit  to  take  his  “turn  in  the  gallery" 
or  at  a  large  public  meeting  where  the 
pa|>er  sends  a  corps  for  a  five-column 
verbatim  report.  His  shorthand  is 
shaky  and,  like  David  Copperfield’s,  a 
puzzle  to  himself.  But  he  can  go  to  a 
meeting  and  write  a  half-narrative  and 
half-critical  report,  containing  not  only 
the  main  facts,  but  a  score  of  little  gos¬ 
sipy  items  and  comments  that  people 
like  to  read.  He  can  be  told  to  "go 
down  to  the  depot  and  make  a  column 
about  the  new  boss" — a  command  at 
which  the  average  English  reporter 
would  stare  helplessly.  Finally,  he  can 
be  requested  to  go  and  get  some  news, 
and  he  will  go  and  get  it.  His  English 
confrire  never  heard  such  a  command, 
and  has  no  knowledge  that  anything 
ever  happens  save  such  anticipated 
events  as  are  daily  entered  in  advance  in 
the  chief  reporter's  engagement- book. 
It  is  only  a  few  months  ago  that  a  Jew¬ 
ish  theatre  in  London  was  the  scene  of 
a  dreadful  loss  of  life  at  quite  an  early 
hour  of  the  night,  and  next  day  not  a 
solitary  line  about  it  appeared  in  any 
London  morning  newspaper.  The  man¬ 
ager  of  the  theatre  had  omitted  to  send 
notice  to  the  reporters  that  a  catastrophe 
was  to  happen. 

It  is  the  American  reporter  who  fills 
up  the  American  paper.  It  is  largely 
his  stuff  that  sells  it,  and  as  a  conse¬ 


quence  his  services  are  much  better  paid 
than  those  of  English  reporters.  That 
is  a  commercial  necessity.  His  services 
are  marketable,  and  have  this  value,  that 
one  smart  man  is  worth  twenty  who  are 
not  so.  Here  the  habit  of  note-taking, 
and  of  only  note-taking,  reduces  all  to 
a  dead  level  of  small  remuneration.  If 
an  English  newspaper  proprietor  were 
to  pay  twelve  or  fifteen  pounds  a  week 
to  a  reporter  he  would  be  a  fool.  The 
same  services  could  be  had  for  a  mere 
fraction  of  the  money.  On  the  other 
side  such  salaries  are  frequently  paid. 
If  the  English  reporter  is  ever  to  better 
his  position  as  a  reporter  he  must  get 
the  editor’s  sanction  to  introduce  a  dif¬ 
ferent  kind  of  reporting.  In  the  morn¬ 
ing  press  that  is  at  present  scarcely  pos¬ 
sible.  Personally  I  would  not  think  of 
sanctioning  it  to  any  considerable  ex¬ 
tent.  But  in  the  evening  paper — the 
paper  of  the  future — it  is  different.  I 
know  from  practical  experience  that  in 
the  making  of  a  really  readable  evening 
paper  the  chief  difficulty  to  be  encoun¬ 
tered  is  the  lack  of  suitable  men.  The 
custom  of  verbatim  note-taking  seems  to 
crush  out  the  capacity  for  narrative 
writing. 

The  Sunday  issues  of  the  New  York 
dailies  vary  in  style  and  contents-  The 
Sunday  Herald  and  Times  are  merely 
the  more  bulky  and  dearer  parallels  of 
the  daily  publication.  The  Sunday 
Times  is  exceptionally  full  of  European 
news  and  correspondence,  and  a  good 
deal  of  space  is  devoted  to  literature, 
sketches,  and  poetry.  The  Sun  expands 
on  Sundays  from  four  to  sixteen  pages, 
and  ornaments  its  columns  fully  with  il¬ 
lustrations.  Both  the  Sun  and  the  Trib¬ 
une  partake  more  of  the  nature  of  mis¬ 
cellanies  than  either  of  their  Sunday 
competitors,  and  of  the  two — inasmuch 
as  the  Sun  seems  to  lack  orderly  arrange¬ 
ment — I  should  say  the  Tribune  is  the 
better.  The  Sunday  Sun  and  Tribune 
pretend  to  do  nothing  more  than  supply 
a  certain  amount  of  intellectual  recre¬ 
ation,  and  they  accomplish  their  aim. 
European  correspondence,  personal 
sketches,  stories,  sketches  of  travel  and 
adventure,  poetry,  humor,  all  go  to  in¬ 
vest  them  with  a  distinctive  character. 

The  general  conclusions  founded  on 
these  and  other  details  may  be  stated 
briefly,  the  more  so  that  hasty  general- 
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izations  are  to  be  avoided,  and  that  it  is 
difficult  to  judge  American  journalism 
without  judging  the  American  people. 
I  do  not  profess  to  account  for  the  brev¬ 
ity  and  the  argumentative  weakness  of 
American  editorials.  It  may  be  that 
the  American  readers  have  less  intellect¬ 
ual  energy  than  the  British,  or  that  they 
attach  less  weight  to  journalistic  utter¬ 
ances,  or  that  an  inferior  type  of  men 
are  employed  to  write  leaders.  In  any 
event,  the  rule  is  observed  that  an  ounce 
of  news  is  worth  a  pound  of  opinion. 
The  result  is  that  while  there  is  little 
difference  between  American  and  British 
enterprise,  the  American  journal  ap¬ 
pears  more  “  newsy"  than  the  British, 
and  the  British  possesses  a  higher  intel¬ 
lectual  quality  than  the  American.  The 
British  journal  is  more  of  an  intellectual 
and  literary  enterprise  than  its  transat¬ 
lantic  rival,  yet  is  in  most  respects  equal 
to  it  as  a  commercial  and  news-gather¬ 
ing  enterprise.  The  admixture  of  wit, 
humor,  and  buffoonery  with  more  seri¬ 
ous  matter  is  one  of  the  most  marked 
distinctive  features  of  the  American 
journal.  Americans  do  not  care  for 
wholly  comic  papers.  They  prefer  to 


take  their  fun  along  with  more  solid 
mental  food,  perhaps  to  assist  its  diges¬ 
tion.  In  so  far  as  "  personal  items"  are 
concerned,  I  have  failed  to  find  much 
that  can  called  offensive  in  any  of 
the  greater  papers.  The  references  to 
European  celebrities  are  possibly  a  little 
too  familiar  at  times,  but  the  most  loyal 
cannot  take  exception  to  the  following 
from  the  Chicago  Tribune :  “  Queen 
Victoria  attended  a  circus  the  other  day 
for  the  first  time  in  thirty  years.  Yet 
she  easily  recognized  the  jokes  of  the 
clown  as  old  acquaintances."  Good 
taste  is  rarely  transgressed  in  items  of 
that  class.  On  the  whole  the  differ¬ 
ences  between  the  journals  of  the  two 
sections  of  the  English-speaking  race 
may  be  justly  traced  to  the  natural  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  older  and  the  newer 
civilization.  Each  may  with  advantage 
copy  from  the  other.  That  is  to  some 
extent  being  done,  but  I  fear  not  in  the 
most  hopeful  fashion.  The  future  of 
both  will  depend  largely  on  whether  it 
is  the  good  or  the  bad  points  that  are 
copied,  and  whether  the  assimilation  is 
a  levelling  down  or  a  levelling  up. — 
Nineteenth  Century. 
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Our  English  girls  no  doubt  bear  off 
4he  palm  among  the  nations  of  the  world, 
both  for  looks,  freshness,  and  energy, 
and,  taken  as  a  whole,  they  show  more 
beauty  than  any  other  country  in  the 
world,  America  included.  The  Ameri¬ 
cans,  oi  course,  send  over  to  London 
many  very  pretty  women,  but  it  is  the 
pick  of  their  market,  and,  judging  from 
what  a  man  sees  in  England,  he  cannot 
but  feel  somewhat  disappointed  in 
America  at  not  finding  their  standard  of 
beauty,  as  a  whole,  as  high  as  the  speci¬ 
mens  in  this  country  would  lead  him  to 
expect.  It  is  not  only  noticeable  among 
the  upper  classes,  but  it  is  a  fact  appa¬ 
rent  to  one  walking  about  the  streets  of 
New  York,  Chicago,  and  other  large 
cities  of  America,  that  comparatively 
few  pretty  women  of  all  classes  are  to  be 
met  with.  The  same  remark  applies 
still  more  to  the  Continent,  though  of 
course  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 


London  is  a  great  centre  to  which  much 
of  the  female  beauty  of  the  world  gravi¬ 
tates.  Our  young  girls  are  thoroughly 
active  in  the  pursuit  of  healthy  exercise  ; 
they  walk  and  play  lawn  tennis  a  great 
deal ;  riding,  if  they  have  the  means,  is 
one  of  their  most  favorite  amusements, 
while  many  who  have  the  opportunity 
are  "good  oars."  American  young 
ladies,  on  the  contrary,  have  a  very  try¬ 
ing  climate  to  contend  with,  and  take 
but  little  exercise,  while  consuming  an 
enormous  quantity  of  iced- water,  can¬ 
dies,  and  novels.  The  result  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  manner  of  spending  the  early  por¬ 
tions  of  their  life  is  apparent  in  the  two 
nationalities— English  girls  are  able  to 
walk  longer  distances  and  to  stand  much 
more  fatigue,  at  the  same  time  preserv¬ 
ing  their  looks  considerably  longer  than 
their  transatlantic  cousins  ;  and  while 
an  Englishwoman  is  still  in  the  prime  of 
her  beauty,  an  American  of  the  same 
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age  in  her  own  country  is  beginning  to 
fade.  One  of  the  greatest  charms  of 
our  young  English  ^irls  is  their  wonder¬ 
fully  fresh,  healthy  looks,  till  they  be¬ 
came  exhausted  by  the  continuous  hard 
work  of  a  London  season.  Their  life  is 
divided  into  three  great  eras — first, 
when  they  are  in  the  school-room  ;  sec¬ 
ondly,  from  their  presentation  at  their 
first  drawing-room  till  they  marry  ;  and 
thirdly,  their  married  life  ;  and  great 
and  marked  are  the  differences  of  their 
life  in  the  three  stages.  As  a  rule,  our 
young  ladies  are  kept  very  quiet  in  the 
school-room  in  their  chrysalis  stage,  liv¬ 
ing  a  natural  and  healthy  life  both  men¬ 
tally  and  physically,  till  they  suddenly 
develop  into  butterflies  and  emerge  into 
the  London  world.  In  most  cases  then 
comes  quite  a  different  form  of  educa¬ 
tion  from  that  which  their  governesses 
imparted  to  them,  the  first  and  most  im¬ 
portant  point  of  which  is  the  absolute 
indispensability  of  their  making  a  good 
marriage.  This  is  the  pivot  on  which 
their  whole  lives  as  young  ladies  out  ” 
must  revolve.  Marry  thejT must  and  as 
well  as  possible,  for  not  to  marry  means 
an  uncomfortable  old  age.  As  daugh¬ 
ters  of  rich  parents  they  have  been  ac¬ 
customed  to  every  luxury,  including 
large  households,  plenty  of  horses  and 
carriages,  accompanied  by  every  form 
of  amusement  that  money  can  purchase. 
If  they  fail  in  their  object  of  marrying, 
when  in  due  course  of  time  their*parents 
die  they  are  left  with  but  very  moderate 
incomes,  without  a  single  habit  of  thrift, 
and  with  most  extravagant  tastes.  They 
get  embittered  and  soured  when  they 
find  that  many  of  their  so-called  friends, 
who  were  ready  to  be  on  most  excellent 
terms  with  them  while  they  could  enjoy 
the  hospitality  extended  to  them  at  the 
open  house  of  their  parents,  now  treat 
them  with  considerably  less  cordiality. 
For  the  friendship  and  affection  of 
many,  though  by  no  means  of  all,  may 
be  gauged  by  the  amount  of  quid  pro 
quo  they  may  receive.  There  is  also  an¬ 
other  strong  reason  why  girls  are>  anx¬ 
ious  to  marry — namely,  the  desire  to 
have  an  establishment  of  their' own  and 
to  be  free  from  the  restraint  of  their 
homes,  more  especially  in  the  cases 
where  there  is  not  much  love  lost  be¬ 
tween  mother  and  daughters. 

All  these  things  combine  to  impress 


on  young  ladies  in  society  that  the  one 
aim  and  object  of  their  lives  is  to  make 
a  good  marriage,  and  the  lesson  that 
any  sentimental  ideas  about  affection 
and  heart  must  be  banished  is  thorough¬ 
ly  inculcated  into  their  minds.  Any¬ 
thing  in  the  shape  of  poverty  must  be 
avoided  like  a  plague  ;  better  in  their 
minds  to  have  the  good  things  of  the 
world  than  love  and  narrowed  circum¬ 
stances  combined.  Few  of  them  really 
consider  what  a  miserable  future  they 
are  laying  up  for  themselves.  Yet  if 
they  cannot  reciprocate  it,  it  is  as  cer¬ 
tain  as  death  that  the  affection  of  their 
husbands  will  wane  and  disappear  ;  and 
a  loveless  old  age  is  one  of  the  most 
miserable  prospects  a  woman  can  have 
before  her,  even  if  it  is  not  embittered 
by  constant  bickerings  and  quarrels  ; 
while  in  their  youth  they  may  be  tempted 
to  look  elsewhere  for  that  love  and  affec¬ 
tion  that  they  have  failed  to  bring  to, 
and  receive  in,  their  own  homes.  It  is 
a  frightful  ordeal  for  those  who  have  a 
high  sense  of  honor  and  duty  to  have  to 
spend  their  lives  with  men  with  whom 
they  hare  no  tastes  in  common,  and  for 
whom  they  can  feel  no  love  or  sympathy, 
and  it  is  highly  creditable  to  both  parties 
if  under  these  circumstances  home  life 
is  not  a  misery,  and  both  do  not  suc¬ 
cumb  to  the  temptation  of  going  their 
own  way.  There  are  but  few  married 
men  who  have  a  strong  enough  sense  of 
right  and  wrong  to  keep  in  the  straight 
path,  if  their  wives  plainly  show  them 
that  their  society  is  uncongenial,  and 
that  they  have  no  real  love  for  them. 
What  a  miserable  picture  for  their  chil¬ 
dren  to  behold  as  they  grow  up,  and 
how  likely  the  study  of  it  is  to  make  them 
fond  of  their  home  life,  where  there 
is  nothing  but  dissension  between  the 
heads  of  the  family  !  It  surely  will  lead 
them  into  the  same  error  as  their  par¬ 
ents,  of  seeking  to  get  away  as  soon  as 
possible  from  so  uncomfortable  a  house¬ 
hold.  But  girls  when  young  do  not  think 
of  the  future  in  this  way,  and  when  they 
have  learned  their  lesson  by  experience, 
it  is  too  late.  Many  young  girls  throw 
away  their  chances  of  marrying  happily 
by  their  frivolity  and  their  inordinate 
love  of  flirtation.  Though  these  flirta¬ 
tions  may  be  perfectly  harmless,  yet  they 
keep  off  a  man  who  has  a  penchant  for  a 
girl.  Flirtation,  which  was  not  ill  de- 
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scribed  in  Punch  as  “  a  spoon  with  noth¬ 
ing  in  it,"  closely  resembles  the  real 
article,  and  a  man  when  he  feels  himself 
falling  in  love  with  a  girl  is  not  in  a  con¬ 
dition  to  closely  analyze  whether  the 
"  spoon"  has  anything  in  it  or  not,  and, 
as  is  generally  the  case  when  in  that  con¬ 
dition,  he  is  the  victim  of  jealousy,  and 
decides  that  the  "spoon"  has  some¬ 
thing  in  it,  and  therefore  withdraws 
from  the  contest.  Among  some  of  our 
young  ladies,  more  especially  those  who 
are  designated  by  the  term  of  "  old 
stagers,"  the  fatal  habit  of  permitting 
free  and  risky  conversation  has  crept  in, 
borrowed  as  it  is  from  the  married 
women  who  try  to  please  the  men  by  it. 
But  they  do  not  seem  to  see  the  differ¬ 
ence  ;  a  man  may  like  that  style  of  con¬ 
versation  with  a  pretty  young  married 
woman,  for  various  reasons ;  but  no 
man  in  his  sober  senses  would  like  to 
hear  a  girl,  for  whom  he  has  an  attach¬ 
ment  and  whom  he  might  wish  to  make 
his  wife,  talking  thus  ;  it  would  "  put 
him  off"  at  once,  and  make  him  begin 
to  consider  what  kind  of  a  wife  she 
would  make,  and  whether  she  would  be 
worthy  in  the  future  of  any  man’s  love 
and  confidence.  The  same  mistake  is 
sometimes  made  by  young  ladies  in  con¬ 
versing  about  the  causes  cilibres  which 
are  so  openly  and  unreservedly  publish¬ 
ed  now  in  our  papers  ;  and,  instead  of 
adding  their  protest  against  the  disgust¬ 
ing  details  that  the  press  thinks  go^  to 


force  on  the  public,  by  not  reading  them, 
they  not  only  read  them,  but  discuss 
them  after.  But  we  are  happy  to  think 
that  the  percentage  of  "  young"  ladies 
who  indulge  in  undesirable  talk  and 
doubtful  literature  is  but  very  small ; 
and,  as  a  rule,  a  sensible,  well-brought- 
up  English  girl  is  sure  to  make  a  man  a 
good  wife,  if  she  has  not  sacrificed  her 
affections  for  the  sake  of  making  a  good 
marriage.  Many  young  girls  would  be 
more  successful  if  they  took  their  amuse¬ 
ments  more  moderately,  but  that  is  the 
fault  of  their  mothers  rather  than  them¬ 
selves  ;  but  the  fact  remains  that  they 
are  "hacked  about"  indiscriminately 
to  all  entertainment,  good,  bad,  and  in¬ 
different,  and  are  allowed  to  sit  up  till 
any  hour  in  the  morning  night  after 
night,  with  the  result  that  as  the  season 
wanes  and  the  time  for  making  their 
coup  comes,  they  look  more  and  more 
faded,  "  drawn,"  and  pasty-faced,  hav¬ 
ing  lost  the  charm  of  freshness  with 
which  they  entered  on  the  campaign  of 
the  season,  and  which  it  will  take  some 
months  of  quiet  country  air  and  healthy 
exercise  to  restore.  Their  once  devoted 
swains  at  the  same  time  are  sorrowfully 
arriving  at  the  conclusion  that  they  are 
not  as  good-looking  as  they  thought  they 
were,  and  that  a  man  after  all  is  better 
unmarried,  and  is  only  clipping  his  wings 
by  taking  a  wife.  In  this  way  many  a 
happy  marriage  may  be  spoiled. — Satur¬ 
day  Review. 
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The  night  of  the  28th  of  July,  1794 
(loth  Thermidor,  An  II.),  was  the  turn¬ 
ing-point  of  the  French  Revolution. 
"  Upon  the  fall  of  Robespierre,"  says 
Helen  Maria  Williams,  who  had  been  a 
witness  of  the  worst  horrors  of  the  Reign 
of  Terror,  "  the  terrible  spell  which 
bound  the  land  of  France  was  broken, 
the  shrieking  whirlwinds,  the  black  prec¬ 
ipices,  the  bottomless  gulfs  suddenly 
vanished,  and  reviving  nature  covered 
the  wastes  with  Bowers  and  the  rocks 
with  verdure."  This  very  poetical  sen¬ 
tence  implied  that  immediately  on  the 
execution  of  the  leading  members  of  the 
Revolutionary  Tribunal,  peace  and 
order  resumed  their  supremacy,  and 


something  approaching  to  liberty  was 
restored.  In  the  letter  in  which  this 
sentence  appears,  the  writer  describes 
indeed  how  Paris  was  suddenly  convert¬ 
ed  into  what  she  calls  "  a  scene  of  en¬ 
thusiastic  pleasure."  "  The  theatres, 
the  public  walks,  and  the  streets  re¬ 
sounded,"  she  says,  "  with  the  songs  of 
rejoicing."  Unfortunately,  however, 
therejs  a  very  dark  reverse  of  this  brill¬ 
iant  picture.  Paris,  and  indeed  all 
France,  had  passed  through  a  social  and 
political  tempest,  such  as  probably  no 
nation  had  ever  endured  before,  and 
tempests,  as  we  know,  leave  behind 
them  a  heavy  ground-swell  and  a  shore 
bestrewn  with  wrecks.  So  it  was  with 
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France.  The  “  Terror”  was  over  from 
the  moment  when  the  infamous  Bar^re 
declared  himself  the  enemy  of  his  quon¬ 
dam  leader,  Robespierre,  but  the  scent 
of  blood  was  in  the  air  and  the  guillotine 
continued  to  perform  its  functions  with 
much  of  the  old  regularity.  The  san- 
gueduct  still  ran  with  human  blood,  and 
the  Seine  was  stilt  reddened  as  it  flowed 
toward  the  sea.  It  is  true  that  the  num¬ 
ber  of  the  victims  had  diminished  and 
that  there  was  some  decency  in  the  trials 
which  sent  the  murderous  heroes  of  the 
Terror  to  their  well-merited  graves. 
But  executions  for  political  offences 
were  still  matters  of  every-day  occur¬ 
rence,  and  the  victims  were  by  no  means 
invariably  Jacobins.  The  time  had  been 
when  men  were  sent  to  the  guillotine  for 
the  crime  of  wearing  “  spotted  or  striped 
silk  stockings for  being  ”  cox¬ 
combs  for  exercising  the  profession 
of  the  law.  With  the  downfall  of  Robes¬ 
pierre  and  his  seventy-one  associates  in 
iniquity,  that  time  had  come  to  an  end, 
but  the  guillotine  was  still  busy.  Writ¬ 
ing  on  the  30th  of  September,  1794,  an 
English  lady — a  victim  of  the  Revolu¬ 
tion,  for  whom  the  once  well-known 
John  Gifford  acted  as  literary  sponsor 
— says  : 

"  It  is  true  the  Revolutionary  Committees 
are  diminished  in  numbers,  the  prisons  are  dis¬ 
encumbered,  and  a  man  is  not  liable  to  be  ar¬ 
rested  because  a  Jacobin  suspects  his  features. 
Yet  there  is  a  wide  difference  between  such  tol¬ 
eration  and  freedom  and  security  ;  and  it  is  a 
circumstance  not  favorable  to  those  who  look 
beyond  the  moment,  that  the  tyrannical  laws 
which  authorized  a|l  the  late  enormities  are 
still  unrepealed.  The  Revolutionary  Tribunal 
continues  to  sentence  people  to  death  on  pre¬ 
texts  as  frivolous  as  those  which  were  employed 
in  the  time  of  Robespierre  ;  they  have  only 
the  advantage  of  being  tried  more  formally, 
and  of  forfeiting  their  lives  upon  proof,  instead 
of  without  it,  for  actions  that  a  strictly  admin¬ 
istered  justice  would  not  punish  by  a  month’s 
imprisonment.” 

This  account  of  the  matter  has  but 
too  much  truth  in  it.  The  fanatics  of 
the  Revolution  were  still  potent,  though 
the  tide  had  turned  and  the  storm  had 
abated.  Justice  and  humanity  are  said 
to  have  been  restored  on  the  loth  Ther- 
midor,  but  it  is  difficult  to  see  much  of 
cither  quality  in  the  execution  of  a  monk 
for  ”  writing  fanatical  letters  and  sign¬ 
ing  resolutions  in  favor  of  federalism” 
— in  other  words,  for  expressing  belief 
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in  a  God  other  than  Robespierre’s  £tre 
Supreme,  and  for  objecting  to  a  system 
which  handed  over  the  government  of 
the  French  nation  to  the  caprice  of  the 
Paris  mob.  Other  cruelties  are  not 
wanting.  A  hosier  helps  an  emigrant  to 
return  to  Paris  ;  a  man  of  ninety  years 
of  age  speaks  disparagingly  of  the  effects 
of  the  Revolution  and  complains  be¬ 
cause  a  hundred  francs  in  assignats  will 
not  buy  as  much  bread  as  a  silver  franc 
of  Louis  XVI.  ;  a  contractor  misappro¬ 
priates  half  a  dozen  trusses  of  hay  ; 
some  women  complain  that  the  conscrip¬ 
tion  takes  away  the  few  male  members 
of  their  families  whom  the  wholesale  ex¬ 
ecutions  and  the  sanguinary  massacres 
of  the  last  five  years  had  spared  ;  and 
finally  a  roysterer,  having  dined  more 
well  than  wisely,  desecrates  a  tree  of 
liberty.  All  these  heinous  criminals 
shared  the  same  fate — in  the  month  of 
August  1794  they  were  all  guillotined. 
The  slavery  imposed  upon  the  nation  in 
the  name  of  liberty  can  indeed  hardly 
be  imagined.  For  no  other  crime  than 
that  of  being  the  son  of  his  father,  the 
unhappy  Dauphin  was  tortured  into 
semi-idiocy  and  to  death,  while  his  sis¬ 
ter,  Madame  Royale — having  been  rob¬ 
bed  of  all  her  relatives — was  kept  until 
the  end  of  1795  in  an  imprisonment  more 
rigorous  than  that  which  falls  to  the  lot 
of  the  vilest  of  her  sex.  It  was  not  only 
upon  such  illustrious  victims  that  the 
tyranny  of  the  fanatics  of  liberty  pressed 
heavily.  The  philosophers  who  organ¬ 
ized  the  Revolution  discovered  that  the 
Gregorian  Calendar  was  incompatible 
with  the  rights  of  man,  and  accordingly 
invented  that  peculiarly  pedantic  system 
which  makes  the  reading  of  French  his¬ 
tory  so  exceedingly  troublesome.  It 
might  have  been  thought  that  such  a 
matter  as  that  would  be  left  to  work  its 
way  gradually  among  the  people,  but 
anything  savoring  of  delay  was  repug¬ 
nant  to  the  inventors  of  this  wondrous 
new  system  and  was  treated  as  a  sign  of 
the  mysterious  crime  of  incivisme.  Yet 
the  new  calendar  was  by  no  means  pop¬ 
ular.  Ouvriers  and  griseiles  liked  to  go 
to  the  barrier  balls  on  Sundays,  and 
they  continued  to  do  so,  though  the 
Christian  festival  had  been  replaced  by 
the  D6cadi  —  that  tenth  day  which 
Robespierre  wanted  to  see  devoted  to  the 
worship  of  the  Goddess  of  Reason. 
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StranKCst  of  all  was,  however,  the  pro¬ 
hibition  under  the  Terror  of  New  Year’s 
greetings.  It  was  actually  made  a  crime 
to  observe  the  istof  January,  and  at  the 
end  of  1793  and  early  in  1794  the  gov¬ 
ernment  of  the  day  went  so  far  as  to 
open  letters  passing  through  the  post  in 
order  to  see  if  there  were  any  citizens 
so  little  impregnated  with  the  principles 
of  Republicanism  as  to  use  the  ancient 
form  of  expressing  goodwill  on  the  ist 
of  January.  It  was  not  until  January 
1797  that  the  shopkeepers  dared  to  dis¬ 
play  the  bonbons  and  sweetmeats  which 
immemorial  custom  has  appropriated  to 
New  Year’s  Day  in  France. 

Z  During  the  autumn  of  1794,  therefore, 
the  shadow  of  the  Terror  still  hung  over 
the  country.  The  English  witness  al¬ 
ready  quoted  relates  how  in  October  of 
that  year  she  was  one  day  standing  at 
the  door  of  a  shop  to  which  a  beggar 
came  to  buy  a  slice  of  pumpkin.  The 
shopkeeper  refused  to  let  it  go  for  less 
than  the  price  she  had  originally  fixed, 
whereupon  the  beggar  insolently  told  her 
that  she  was  gangren^e  d" aristocratic. 
The  unhappy  shopkeeper  turned  pale 
and  cried  out,  “  My  ciznsme  is  beyond 
dispute,  but  take  the  pumpkin  !”  The 
beggar’s  reply  was,  “  Ah  !  now  you 
are  a  good  Republican  !”  The  muttered 
comment  of  the  shopkeeper  was,  ”  Yes, 
yes,  ’tis  a  fine  thing  to  be  a  good  Re¬ 
publican — when  one  has  not  bread  to 
eat.”  When  the  threat  of  a  beggar 
could  make  an  honest  and  insignificant 
person  like  this  old  market  woman 
tremble  and  turn  pale,  it  is  not  surpris¬ 
ing  to  find  that  for  many  months  after 
the  actual  Reign  of  Terror  was  over, 
people  very  generally  went  about  under 
a  continual  sense  of  apprehension.  The 
Parisians  of  those  days  are  said  to  have 
habitually  worn  a  revolutionary  as¬ 
pect.”  They  had  been  at  one  time  the 
frankest  and  most  vivacious  people  in 
the  world — gay,  open,  cheery,  and 
polite.  The  Terror  had  made  them 
morose  and  suspicious.  They  walked 
with  their  heads  bent  on  their  breasts, 
and  many  of  them  had  contracted  a 
habit  of  looking  from  under  the  lids  of 
their  half-shut  eyes  before  si>eaking,  es¬ 
pecially  to  strangers.  The  bolder  and 
more  reckless  spirits  swaggered  about  in 
ultra-revolutionary  costume :  carmag¬ 
nole  of  rough  cloth,  leather  breeches. 


top  boots,  and  a  bonnet  rouge  with  a  pre¬ 
posterously  large  tricolored  cockade  at 
the  side.  A  few  went  even  further  in 
their  desire  to  prove  the  purity  of  their 
republicanism.  They  remem^red  how 
the  three  colors  were  said  to  represent 
the  king,  the  law,  and  the  nation  ;  and 
as  France  had  ceased  to  have  a  king, 
they  tore  out  the  blue  ribbon  and  ap- 
peared  with  a  cockade  of  red  and  white. 
Others,  it  may  be  gathered  from  Mrs. 
Dalrymple  Elliott’s  ”  Life,”  objected  to 
the  tricolor  as  being  the  ancient  livery 
of  the  Orleans  family,  while  the  few  who 
accepted  the  explanation  of  the  flag 
which  is  commonly  given  in  English 
books  of  reference,  had  every  reason  for 
avoiding  the  tricolor  in  a  time  of  sus¬ 
picion  and  danger.  According  to  that 
explanation  the  blue  stands  for  the  cloak 
of  St.  Martin  of  Tours  ;  the  red  for  the 
Oriflamme  ;  and  the  white  for  the  mon¬ 
archical  standard.  A  decoration  which 
thus  derived  all  its  interest  from  mon¬ 
archical  and  religious  associations  was 
naturally  objectionable  to  the  Republi¬ 
can  of  the  more  advanced  type,  hence 
the  prevalence  of  those  red  and  white 
ribbons.  For  the  wearers  of  them,  how¬ 
ever,  a  strange  retribution  was  prepar¬ 
ing  in  the  autumn  of  1794.  The  reac¬ 
tion  was  setting  in,  and  those  who  had 
suffered  by  the  excesses  of  the  Revolu¬ 
tion  were  engaged  in  secretly  preparing 
a  list  of  suspected  persons,  not  a  few  of 
whom  suffered  eventually  the  fate  to 
which  they  had  sent  so  many  of  their 
fellows.  The  principal  qualifications 
for  a  place  in  those  lists  were  excellent 
republicanism  and  the  fact  of  having 
been  at  no  time  included  among  the 
suspected  of  the  Reign  of  Terror. 

But  the  reaction  was  very  slow  in 
coming.  The  severities  of  Robespierre 
and  his  companions  seem  as  it  were  to 
have  stunned  the  nation  for  the  time. 
When  the  effect  of  the  Terror  had  com¬ 
pletely  passed  away  the  popular  indig¬ 
nation  grew  fiercer  against  the  ”  drink¬ 
ers  of  blood  ”  who  had  brought  such 
woes  upon  the  people,  but  the  outburst 
of  fury  which  followed  the  debates  of 
the  loth  Thermidor  was  succeeded  by  a 
period  of  very  singular  quiescence. 
Robespierre,  Couthon  and  St.  Just  had 
been  executed  practically  without  trial, 
but  the  infamous  Fouquier  Tinville — 
who  seems  to  have  been  worthy  to  share 
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with  Bertrand  Barire  the  character  given 
by  Macaulay  of  “  approaching  more 
nearly  than  any  other  personage  in  his¬ 
tory  or  fiction,  ancient  or  modern,  to 
the  idea  of  consummate  and  universal 
depravity” — was  tried  slowly,  deliber¬ 
ately  and  with  all  the  forms  of  law,  while 
his  colleagues  were  treated  with  similar 
leniency.  Outside  Paris  the  Terror 
lasted  much  longer.  Prudhomme,  him¬ 
self  a  Republican  and  a  perfectly  disin¬ 
terested  witness,  after  describing  the 
filthy  atrocities  perpetrated  in  the  name 
of  liberty  in  the  provincial  prisons — 
atrocities  the  very  description  of  which 
is  impossible  in  the  purer  atmosphere  of 
the  present  day — explicitly  states  that 
they  endured  for  many  months  after  the 
Committee  of  Public  Safety  had  been 
deprived  of  its  functions.  In  process  of 
time,  however,  the  reaction  set  in,  and 
the  nation  awoke  to  a  sense  of  the  de¬ 
graded  character  of  those  whose  will  had 
so  long  been  supreme  in  the  councils  of 
the  State.  One  of  the  earliest  indica¬ 
tions  of  this  popular  revulsion  of  feeling 
is  a  drama,  by  the  Citoyen  Ducancel, 
which  was  represented  for  the  first  time 
at  the  Th^itre  de  la  Cit6-Vari^t6s  on 
the  8th  Flor6al,  An  III.  (28th  April, 
1795),  and  which  to  the  surprise  of  its 
author  obtained  a  very  remarkable 
amount  of  success.  That  it  should  have 
succeeded  can  be  explained  only  by  its 
political  truth.  It  contains  a  good  deal 
that  is  extremely  interesting  ;  but  it  is 
curiously  undramatic,  and,  strange  to 
say,  there  is  not,  from  beginning  to 
end,  a  word  about  love,  lawful  or  un¬ 
lawful.  Yet  when  the  play  was  pro¬ 
duced,  it  was  received  with  frantic 
applause.  The  audience  cheered  for 
at  least  half  an  hour  when  the  cur¬ 
tain  fell,  and  since  the  author  did  not 
appear  in  answer  to  their  calls,  they 
passed  an  unanimous  vote  of  thanks 
to  him  for  his  courage  and  patriot¬ 
ism. 

A  brief  sketch  of  this  remarkable  but 
forgotten  play  may  serve  to  explain  how 
it  came  to  attract  so  much  attention, 
and  also  to  shed  some  light  on  the  state 
of  society  created  by  the  Terrorists  and 
brought  to  an  end  by  the  fall  of  Robes¬ 
pierre.  Its  title  is  ”  Les  Aristides  Mod- 
ernes,  ou  iTnt^rieur  des  Comit6s  R6vo- 
lutionnaires,”  and  its  character  may  be 
guessed  from  the  dramatis  persona^  the 


list  of  which  may  be  transcribed  here. 
They  are  : 

“  Aristides,  formerly  a  swindler  ;  now  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Committee. 

Cato,  formerly  a  thievish  footman,  now 
member  of  the  Committee  ;  a  great  shouter 
(aboytuT^ 

ScAEVOLA,  a  hairdresser,  a  Gascon  ;  member 
of  the  Committee. 

Brutus,  formerly  a  porter  ;  member  of  the 
Committee. 

Torquatus,  chair-mender  ;  member  of  the 
Committee. 

Dufour  ph-€,  a  merchant,  an  honest  man 
persecuted,  a  municipal  officer,  and  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Committee. 

Dufour  fils,  officer  of  the  National  Guard  ; 
persecuted. 

The  Citizeness  Dufour,  mother  of  the  last 
mentioned  ;  persecuted. 

Fanchette,  servant  of  the  Dufour  family. 

Deschamps,  man-servant  in  the  same  family. 

ViLAlN.  a  hunchback.  Commissioner  of  the 
Revolutionary  Tribunal. 

A  municipal  officer  ;  four  members  of  the  Rev¬ 
olutionary  Committee;  five  gendarmes;  a 
clerk  ;  two  agents  of  the  Committee,  with  pale 
faces  and  mustaches.  The  scene  is  the  Rev¬ 
olutionary  Committee  of  Dijon,** 

which  was  the  only  one  which  dared 
after  the  fall  of  Robespierre  to  describe 
those  of  the  Convention  who  had  over¬ 
thrown  him  as  “  Conspirators.” 

*'  In  the  middle  of  the  room,**  the  stage  di¬ 
rection  continues,  “  is  a  large  oval  table, 
around  which  ten  chairs  are  placed.  Upon  the 
table  itself  are  ten  bonnets  rouges,  pens,  ink, 
paper,  etc.,  etc. 

Most  of  these  characters  speak  a  vile 
provincial  dialect  about  as  refined  in  its 
way  as  that  of  Sam  Weller.  J’ons, 
f  sommes,  f  avons,  are  common  forms, 
and  there  are  few  speeches  which  are 
not  interlarded  with  strange  oaths.  The 
object  of  the  author  is  to  represent  the 
members  of  the  Committee  as  unmiti¬ 
gated  scoundrels  of  the  lowest  rank  in 
society,  and  that  he  certainly  succeeds 
in  doing,  though  in  a  curiously  naive 
way.  Thus  almost  at  the  very  opening 
of  the  drama  he  makes  the  members  of 
the  Committee  avow  that  it  is  their  ob¬ 
ject  to  ruin  Dufour  and  his  entire  family 
because  of  their  exalted  character.  Says 
Aristides  : 

**  Dufour,  by  reason  of  his  virtue  and  bis 
patriotism,  enjoys  such  an  amount  of  consid¬ 
eration  that  he  might  captivate  the  entire  com¬ 
munity.  His  son,  by  his  talents  and  his  vehe¬ 
mence,  might  carry  away  with  him  all  the 
‘  sheep  *  (moutons)  of  the  popular  society.  .  .  . 
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The  wife  is  in  her  quarter  the  pattern  of  good 
mothers,  and  the  example  of  good  house¬ 
wives.” 

And  to  all  this  the  virtuous  Cato  re¬ 
plies  that  as  a  natural  consequence  il 
faut  per  dr  e — a  republican  euphemism 
for  sending  to  the  guillotine — the  entire 
family :  to  which  humane  sentiment 
Scaevola  replies  that  “  the  argument  is 
unanswerable.”  This  laudable  object 
they  endeavor  to  attain  by  the  simple 
method  of  stealing  a  sum  of  20,000 
francs  which  has  b^n  taken  from  a  po¬ 
litical  prisoner  and  placed  in  a  portfolio 
by  Dufour,  their  intention  being  of 
course  the  twofold  one  of  profiting  by 
the  money  and  of  ruining  the  honest 
man  whom  they  hate,  by  throwing  their 
crime  upon  his  shoulders.  In  order, 
however,  to  make  assurance  doubly  sure, 
they  set  to  work  to  get  up  a  formal  ac¬ 
cusation.  Fortunately  for  their  purpose 
Dufour’s  servant,  Ueschamps,  is  sent  on 
a  message  to  the  Committee,  and  a  scene 
ensues  which  is  too  characteristic  to  be 
left  untranscribed.  The  Committee,  it 
will  be  remembered,  are  in  solemn  ses¬ 
sion.  To  them  enters  Deschamps. 

”  ScAKVOLA  (i>f  a  harsh  vciee).  What  do  you 
want,  citizen  ? 

Deschamps.  Citizen,  I  come  to  ■ 

Scaevola  (with  liveliness  and  rapt  attentian). 
To  denounce  some  one,  comrade  ?  In  that 
case  you  are  welcome.  Do  sit  down  ! 

Deschamps.  Citizen,  it  is  not  a  denuncia¬ 
tion,  but  it  is - 

Scaevola  (still  enraptured).  Come  !  Come  ! 
Speak,  Citizen  Deschamps ;  above  all 
things,  very  distinctly,  so  that  we  may  not 
lose  a  syllable. 

Deschamps.  I  tell  you,  citizens - 

Cato.  One  momenL  Which  of  us  three  can 
write  ? 

Deschamps.  But,  citizens,  there  is  no  need 
for  writing  about  my  business. 

Aeistides.  I  will  undertake  the  writing. 
(He  sits  dawn  and  writes  while  Deschamps 
is  speaking.) 

Deschamps.  Citizens,  I  am  M.  Dufour's 
servant. 

Cato.  What  does  that  expression  signify  ? 
Motuieur  Dufour  ? 

Deschamps.  Citizens.  I  beg  pardon  .  .  . 
you  see  I - 

Aeistides.  Dufour  orders  you  to  call  him 
Monsieur,  doesn’t  he  ? 

Deschamps.  Not  at  all,  citizens,  but - 

Scaevola.  Little  rogue.  Don’t  say  *  No,’ 
say  ‘  Yes.’ 

Aeistides.  Peace.  Listen  to  the  minute  of 
proceedings.  (He  reads.)  ’  This  day,  be¬ 
fore  the  Revolutionary  Committee  of 
Dijon,  has  appeared  Charles  Francis  Des¬ 


champs,  in  the  service  of  Citizen  Du¬ 
four - ’ 

Deschamps.  But.  citizens,  my  name  is  not 
Charles  Francis - 

Scaevola.  What  do  you  trouble  yourself 
about  Christian  names  (pr/nams)  for? 
We’ll  put  Appius  or  Publicola,  if  you  like. 
Aeistides  (still  reading) — ‘  who  has  declared 
to  us  that  the  said  Citizen  Dufour  is  a  wild 
conspirator,  who  is  trying  to  restore  the 
old  order  of  things,  requiring  the  citizens 
in  his  service  to  use  feudal  and  justly  pro¬ 
scribed  titles.’ 

Deschamps.  But,  citizens,  I  never  said  a 
word  of  all  thaL 

Cato.  What?  Impostor!  Didn’t  you  say 
so  only  a  moment  ago  ?  Do  you  take  us 
for  forgers  ?  Remember  that  you  are  be¬ 
fore  the  Revolutionary  Committee — that  is 
enough  ! 

Aeistides.  Come,  get  on  ! 

Deschamps.  Bul  citizens,  I  came  to  ask 
you - 

Aeistides.  What  do  you  mean  with  your 
‘  you  ’  ? 

Scaevola.  Monsieur  Dufour  again,  who 
won’t  allow  people  to  say  thee  and  thou  to 
him.  Write,  write,  I  say. 

Aristides  (writing) — ’  That  the  said  Dufour 
is  a  pronounced  enemy  of  equality  ;  that 
he  regrets  the  distinction  of  orders  and  the 
reign  of  the  nubility,  and  that  he  tolerates 
in  his  household  the  use  of  the  old  phrases, 
which  recall  the  times  of  servitude  and  of 
slavery.’ 

Deschamps.  Where  the  devil  do  you  get 
what  you  are  writing  from  ? 

Cato.  Shut  up,  rascal,  and  speak  when  you 
are  spoken  to. 

Scaevola.  It  seems  that  your  house  stinks 
of  aristocracy. 

Deschamps.  Not  at  all,  citizens.  We  are 
all  good  patriou. 

Scaevola.  Yes — just  as  they  are  at  Cob- 
lentz,  eh  ? 

Cato.  Look  here.  What  does  the  Citizeness 
Dufour  say  about  closing  the  churches  ? 
Deschamps.  Citizen,  she  says  that  perhaps 
it  would  have  been  as  well  to  maintain  re¬ 
ligious  liberty. 

Aristides  (writing)—*  That  the  Citizeness 
Dufour  is  a  downright  fanatic,  who  holds 
secret  meetings  of  priests  every  night  to 
bring  about  the  restoration  of  Catholic 
worship.’ 

Scaevola.  President  I  add  the  word  refrac¬ 
tory.  The  addition  is  important.  Des¬ 
champs,  if  I  don’t  deceive  myself,  that  is 
what  your  denunciation  means  ? 
Deschamps.  But,  citizens,  I  say  again,  I  am 
very  far  from  accusing  so  respectable  a 
woman  as  my  mistress. 

Scaevola.  Who  are  you  calling  mistress  ? 

Don’t  you  know  that  all  citizens  are  equal  ? 
Aristides  (writing) — ‘  That  the  said  Citi¬ 
zeness  Dufour  treats  the  brave  sans-culottes 
who  are  in  her  service  with  all  the  inso¬ 
lence  of  the  old  nobility.’  ” 

And  so  on  until  a  formal  act  of  ac¬ 
cusation  is  made  out  against  the  unhappy 
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Dufour  family,  quite  sufficient  in  revo* 
lutionary  days  to  have  sent  the  whole  of 
them  to  the  guillotine.  In  the  end  the 
rogues  are  punished,  and  the  young  Du¬ 
four  brings  the  welcome  news  of  the  fall 
of  Robespierre.  The  last  act  shows  the 
three  members  of  the  Revolutionary 
Committee  in  possession  not  merely  of 
the  money  which  they  had  taken  in 
order  to  accuse  Dufour  of  the  theft,  but 
of  jewelry  which  they  had  stolen  from 
his  house  when  they  went  to  seal  it  up 
“  in  the  name  of  the  law.”  The  last 
scene  deserves  reproduction.  All  the 
characters  are  present  with  the  addition 
of  a  municipal  officer,  who  says  to  the 
five  gendarmes  whom  he  brings  in  with 
him ; 

"  Gendarmes,  seize  those  rascals,  and  take 
them,  bonntts  rouges  and  all,  to  the  prison, 
where  we  will  join  you.  Make  them  go  on 
foot,  in  the  midst  of  the  just  imprecations  of  the 
people — a  community  whom  they  have  deluged 
with  blood  and  covered  with  brigandage,  until 
the  dagger  of  the  law  shall  have  purged  the 
earth  of  them. 

(The  five  members  of  the  Committee  in 
consternation,  and  with  downcast  eyes, 
slowly  take  the  stage,  each  in  the  cus¬ 
tody  of  a  gendarme.  They  pass  in  re¬ 
view  before  the  other  personages,  Des- 
champs  and  Fanchetle  saluting  them 
with  derisive  gestures.)" 

Then  comes  what  is  technically  called 
the  “tag.”  spoken  by  the  municipal 
officer : 

"  Generous  Dufour  1  the  reign  of  the  brig¬ 
ands  is  annihilated  ;  justice  and  humanity  re¬ 
place  them.  Forget  the  persecutions  to  which 
your  interesting  family  has  nearly  fallen  vic¬ 
tim.  Employ  the  courage  which  enabled  you 
to  brave  death  in  pursuing  to  utter  destruction 
the  vampires  who  have  devastated  our  coun¬ 
try  ;  and  posterity,  while  weeping  over  the 
ashes  of  so  many  innocent  citizens,  will  bless 
their  avengers.  (Curtain.)” 

That  so  essentially  undramatic  a  piece 
should  have  been  represented  at  all  is 
significant.  Still  more  remarkable  is  it 
to  find,  on  the  authority  of  M.  Louis 
Moland,  that  it  was  played  for  upward 
of  a  hundred  consecutive  nights  in 
Paris,  was  not  less  successful  in  the 
provinces,  and  was  only  withdrawn  in 
deference  to  the  authorities  toward  the 
end  of  the  year  IV.  of  the  Republic — 
i.e.  about  August  i795>  The  reason 
for  this  success  was,  however,  simple 
enough.  It  was  won  by  the  truth  of  the 
representation  to  the  facts,  which  were 


still  fresh  in  the  minds  of  all  French¬ 
men.  When  Madame  Dufour’s  maid 
goes  to  ask  for  a  passport  for  Bourges— 
the  Oxford  of  France — the  sapient  Com¬ 
mittee  ask  in  their  delectable  jargon, 

“  C’est  il  pat  une  ville  de  la  Belgique  I” 
When  it  is  necessary  that  something 
should  be  read,  one  of  them  confesses 
to  his  neighbor  that  “he  is  still  in  the 
alphabet,  and  you  know  how  difficult  it 
is  to  learn  to  read.”  Sayings  like  these 
on  the  stage  recalled  to  the  audience  the 
state  of  things  from  which  they  had  just 
escaped — a  rigime  under  which  igno¬ 
rance  seems  to  have  been  the  best  pass¬ 
port  to  office  and  its  emoluments.  We 
hear,  for  example,  of  prison  commis¬ 
sioners  who,  finding  a  poor  “  suspect” 
with  a  book  in  his  hand,  ask  what  he  is 
reading.  “It  is  Montaigne,”  he  re¬ 
plies  ;  to  which  they  answer,  “  Oh,  if  it 
is  ‘  of  the  Montagne,’  bravo  !”  Again 
we  are  reminded  of  the  ardent  Repub¬ 
lican  who,  being  brought  before  the 
Commune  of  Paris,  replied  to  his  ac¬ 
cusers,  “  What !  accuse  me  of  ituivisse 
{incivisme) — accuse  me  !  who  have  voted 
for  the  Republic  nuUe  {une)  et  indivis¬ 
ible  t — me,  who  have  brought  forward  a 
resolution  against  the  thirty-two  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Committee  of  Twelve  ?”  Or, 
again,  we  hear  of  the  citizen  who  is 
asked  his  political  faith,  “  Are  you 
Feuillant  (anti- Jacobin),  royalist,  aris¬ 
tocrat  or  federalist  and  who  replies, 
“  No  !  no  !  citizen.  I  am  a  knife- 
grinder.”  Or,  finally,  we  may  recall 
the  story  of  that  intelligent  voter  who, 
being  asked  whether  he  gave  his  ballot 
for  Raffet  or  for  Henriot,  replied  that 
he  “  voted  for  the  ballot.”  These  men 
had  been  very  real  persons,  and  the  na¬ 
tion  was  still  smarting  under  the  enor¬ 
mous  and  irresponsible  power  which  they 
had  exercised. 

In  society  the  feeling  which  this  drama 
exhibits  was  singularly  reflected.  The 
fall  of  the  Jacobins  had  brought  about  a 
reaction  in  manners  as  well  as  in  poli¬ 
tics  ;  under  the  Directory  every  effort 
was  made  to  restore  something  ap¬ 
proaching  refinement  in  the  habits  of 
society.  Unfortunately  the  old  aristoc¬ 
racy  had,  almost  without  exception, 
been  murdered  or  driven  into  exile,  and 
those  who  remained  in  France  after  the 
eventful  five  years  1789-94  were  almost 
exclusively  of  the  lower  classes.  They 
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revelled  in  fine  dresses  and  in  luxury  of 
all  kinds,  but  it  was  with  the  air  of  ser¬ 
vants  who  had  put  on  their  masters’ 
clothes.  Tom  Errand  was  forever  fig¬ 
uring  in  Clincher’s  clothes.  Under  the 
Terror,  the  official  dress  of  the  officers 
of  the  Republic  bad  been  remarkable  for 
its  sordid  and  vulgar  character — a  red 
nightcap,  such  as  was  worn  by  porters 
and  lal^rers  ;  a  sleeved  waistcoat  of 
coarse  cloth ;  leather  breeches  and 
brown-topped  boots,  made  up  the  cos¬ 
tume  of  the  revolutionary  tribunal.  Two 
things  ought  to  be  added.  One  is 
that  the  “  furious  sectaries,”  as  the 
”  Hymne  des  bons  Fran9ais”  described 
the  Terrorists,  were  men  who  habitually 
ignored  the  use  of  soap  and  water,  and 
the  other  that  they  constantly,  and  even 
on  the  most  serious  occasions,  indulged 
in  the  practice  of  smoking  tobacco. 
With  the  Directory  a  fresh  change  took 
place.  Official  costumes,  as  splendid 
as  any  worn  under  the  Monarchy,  were 
devised  for  the  members  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  even  the  Council  of  the  An¬ 
cients,  and  the  Council  of  the  Five 
Hundred,  on  state  occasions  wore 
plumed  hats  and  flowing  cloaks,  white 
breeches,  and  silk  stockings.  A  curious 
print  by  Duplessis-Berteaux,  in  the 
Martin  collection  at  the  British  Museum, 
shows  the  Directory  in  solemn  session 
in  this  sumptuous  apparel  at  as  early  a 
date  as  30  Brumaire,  An  IV.  (22nd  of 
November,  1795). 

The  example  thus  set  by  the  govern¬ 
ing  class  was  followed  universally,  and 
the  period  immediately  following  the 
Terror  was  one  of  almost  unbridled  lux¬ 
ury  in  dress  and  in  living,  in  spite  of  the 
scarcity  which  naturally  resulted  from 
the  practical  suspension  of  production, 
and  from  the  position  of  political  isola¬ 
tion  which  was  occupied  by  France. 
Especially  was  this  the  case  in  dress. 
With  that  pedantry  which  marks  so  sin¬ 
gularly  every  step  of  the  French  Revolu¬ 
tion,  it  began  with  a  mania  for  the  an¬ 
tique.  Every  woman  must  needs  as¬ 
sume  the  costume  of  an  ancient  Greek 
or  Roman,  as  a  symbol  of  revolt  against 
the  old  rtgime.  The  men  followed  the 
fashion,  and  though  they  could  not  lit¬ 
erally  become  sans- culottes^  they  made 
vigorous  efforts  in  that  direction.  The 
Brutus  wig,  the  coifiure  d  la  Titus  and 
d  U  Caracalla,  date  from  this  period. 


The  dress  of  the  women  during  the  win¬ 
ter  of  1794-5  became  curiously  indecent. 
They  were  classic  in  the  extreme.  Only 
muslin  or  linen  were  worn,  and  as  little 
was  put  on  as  possible.  Stockings  were 
often  not  worn,  and  women  who  had 
pretty  feet  assumed  classical  sandals, 
and  horned  their  toes  with  golden  rings. 
Others  put  on  stockings,  but  wore  jew¬ 
elled  garters,  which  were  exposed  to 
view  by  every  movement.  Mercier  in 
his  ”  Tableau  de  Paris”  speaks  of 
women  ”  serr^es  dans  une  culotte  de 
soie  rose  d’une  applique  rigoureuse  sous 
une  chemise  de  linon  clair,  donnant  k 
voir  leurs  jambes  et  les  cuisses  embras- 
s6es  par  des  cercles  diamant^s  and 
Madame  Recamier  habitually  wore  a 
scanty  white  costume  much  resembling 
a  woman’s  under-garment. 

In  the  ”  Book  of  Costume  by  a  Lady 
of  Rank,”  the  following  quotation  is 
given  from  some  unnamed  French 
source — presumably  Madame  Junot : 

“  A  simple  piece  of  linen  slightly  laced  be¬ 
fore,  while  it  leaves  the  waist  uncompressed, 
serves  all  the  purpose  of  a  corset.  If  a  robe  is 
worn  which  is  not  open  in  front,  petticoats  are 
altogether  dispensed  with,  the  cambric  chemise 
having  the  semblance  of  one  from  its  skirt  being 
trimmed  with  lace.  When  attired  for  a  ball, 
those  who  dance  commonly  put  on  a  tunic,  and 
then  a  petticoat  becomes  a  matter  of  necessity 
rather  than  of  choice.  Pockets  being  deemed 
an  encumbrance,  are  not  worn  ;  what  money 
is  required  is  carried  in  a  small  purse,  which 
is  concealed  in  the  centre  of  the  bosom.  This 
is  also  occasionally  the  receptacle  of  a  small 
gold  watch  or  other  trinket,  which  is  suspended 
to  the  neck  by  a  collar  of  hair  decorated  with 
various  ornaments.  In  dancing,  the  fan  is  in¬ 
troduced  into  the  zone  or  girdle.” 

So  far  was  this  mania  for  undressing 
the  female  form  pushed  by  the  devotees 
of  fashion,  that  in  October  1798 — the 
sixth  year  during  which  it  had  prevailed 
— a  certain  Dr.  Deseperts  declared  that 
”  more  young  girls  had  died  since  the 
system  of  gauzed  nudity  had  prevailed 
than  in  the  previous  forty  years.”  It 
is  impossible  without  going  into  too 
much  detail  to  describe  the  lengths  to 
which  this  absurd  fashion  was  carried, 
but  by  the  summer  of  the  year  V.  of  the 
Republic  (1797)  it  reached  its  height. 
On  a  certain  dicadi  of  that  season,  three 
ladies  exhibited  themselves  in  the 
Champs  Elys^es  with  nothing  on  beyond 
a  ”  fourreau”  of  gauze,  and  accompanied 
by  a  friend  who  was  naked  to  the  waist. 
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The  mob  hissed  the  party,  and  from  direction  of  roughness  and  violence, 
that  time  forward  something  resembling  those  of  speech  were  all  of  an  effemi* 
decency  prevailed,  though  it  was  many  nate  kind.  The  incroyable  spoke  in  a 
years  before  the  classic  mania  died  out.  lisping  yet  shrill  voice,  and  made  a  point 
With  the  men  the  fashion  was  alto-  of  leaving  out  the  letter  “  r.  ”  The  let- 
gether  different.  While  the  women  were  ter  “  d"  followed,  and  the  dandy  who 
trying  to  make  themselves  into  living  swore  by  his  padle,  complimented  Ma- 
likenesses  of  the  Muses  and  the  Graces  ame  on  the  sarmes  of  her  visaxe  anzilique. 
of  antiquity,  the  men  modelled  them-  This  infantine  dialect  did  not  last  long, 
selves  upon  Hercules.  For  a  time  young  The  year  1796  was  the  year  of  Bona- 
France  took  vigorously  to  athletics —  parte’ s  Italian  campaigns,  and  of  a  con- 
foot-racing,  horse-racing,  gymnastics  sequent  enormous  waste  of  human  life, 
and  boxing.  While  that  fashion  endur-  ■  More  men  were  wanted,  and  in  March  a 
ed,  the  dress  of  the  early  days  of  the  strange  spectacle  was  seen.  The  con- 
Revolution  continued  to  be  worn  ;  but  scription  had  taken  off  a  goodly  propor- 
as  milder  manners  prevailed  the  musca-  tion  of  the  youth  of  Paris  ;  now  by  the 
dins  and  incroyables  gained  an  ascen-  order  of  the  Directory  a  fresh  descent 
dency.  That  was  the  time  when  men  was  to  be  made.  The  balls  which  have 
swathed  their  necks  in  monstrous  scarves  been  mentioned  were  suddenly  invaded 
of  muslin,  which,  to  be  in  the  fashion,  by  the  officers  of  the  law.  In  the  midst 
must  be  high  enough  to  reach  the  lower  of  a  country  dance  the  music  was  sud- 
lip.  A  fitting  accompaniment  to  this  denly  stopped,  the  ladies  were  thrust  on 
garment  was  the  coat  of  bottle-green  one  side — not  too  courteously,  we  may 
cloth,  garnished  with  mother-of-pearl  be  sure,  for  the  official  Frenchman  is 
buttons  and  cut  with  a  collar  so  high  as  hardly  more  polite  than  the  official  Prus- 
almost  to  prevent  the  wearer  from  put-  sian — and  the  men  were  brought  forward 
ting  on  his  hat.  Nor  were  the  other  for  examination.  The  decree  was  in¬ 
garments  of  the  day  more  graceful,  flexible  ;  there  was  no  escape,  and  all 
Boots  were  universally  worn  on  all  oc-  who  were  fit  for  service  were  at  once 
casions,  the  fashion  having  been  intro-  sent  to  the  front.  It  is  worthy  of  note 
duced  by  the  generals  of  the  Republic,  that  the  historian  who  relates  this  event 
with  breeches  generally  buttoned  at  the  adds,  “  Les  danseuses  d^liviees,  on 
knee,  but  sometimes  intentionally  left  danse  comme  devant.” 
unfastened.  “Thus  disguised,”  says  But  the  entire  attention  of  the  French 
the  author  of  the  “  Cancan  Drama-  nation  was  not  taken  up  with  frivolities 
tique,”  with  their  faces  falling  into  their  of  this  kind,  though  in  view  of  existing 
waistcoat  pockets,  with  their  chins  fall-  circumstances  they  appear  to  have  occu- 
ing  into  their  cravats,  and  their  breeches  pied  an  extraordinary  and  most  dispro- 
falling  about  their  calves,  “  the  young  portionate  place  in  the  daily  life  of  the 
men  of  the  Directory  paraded  the  people.  The  religious  reaction  became 
streets.”  When  to  these  ugly  garments  at  an  early  date  one  of  the  most  impor- 
a  knotty  cudgel,  and  a  pair  of  spectacles  tant  factors  of  French  life.  It  has  been 
perched  on  the  nose,  were  added,  the  remarked  more  than  once  that  the  Rev- 
costume  of  an  incroyable  of  1797  was  olution  was  primarily  the  result  of  the 
complete.  Of  late  years  attempts  have  fierce  insurrection  of  the  nation  against 
been  made  by  artists  to  throw  an  air  of  the  privileged  orders,  and  secondarily 
picturesque  beauty  over  those  remark-  of  the  revolt  of  the  philosophical  section 
able  and  tasteless  costumes,  but  there  is  of  the  preople  against  the  pretensions  of 
no  question  of  their  innate  and  irre-  a  Church  which  had  confessedly  failed 
claimable  ugliness.  A  picture  by  C.  as  the  guardian  of  morality.  To  the 
Vernet  is  in  existence  which  has  been  former  side  was  due  that  fantastic  turn 
engraved  by  Sansom,  and  which  gives  of  the  wheel  of  fortune  which  sent  into 
with  unrelenting  fidelity  the  coarse  vul*  exile  all  that  was  noble  or  beautiful  or 
garity  of  the  dress  of  L^s  Incroyables.  well-born  in  the  country,  and  which  en- 
Affectations  of  this  kind  were  natu-  trusted  the  government  to  the  mob,  un¬ 
rally  followed  by  affectations  of  speech,  der  the  leadership  of  men  who  could 
but  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  while  the  hold  their  own  only  by  pandering  to  the 
affectations  of  the  dress  were  all  in  the  worst  passions  of  the  lowest  class.  The 
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revolt  against  the  Church  developed  it¬ 
self  after  another  fashion,  and  the  pre¬ 
vailing  principle  became  one  of  rebellion 
against  religious  restraints  of  every  kind. 
At  first  the  sanction  of  the  clergy  was 
sought  for  the  principles  of  the  Revolu¬ 
tion,  and  the  world  was  treated  with  the 
miserable  performances  of  the  “  Consti¬ 
tutional  priests,”  with  the  wretched 
Gobel  at  their  head.  Then  came  some¬ 
thing  worse.  The  churches  were  wil¬ 
fully  and  of  malice  aforethought  dese¬ 
crated  in  a  fashion  so  vile  as  to  be  inde¬ 
scribable.  The  crosses  were  broken 
from  the  gables,  and  in  the  places  which 
they  had  occupied  were  to  be  seen  the 
effigies  of  pikes  surmounted  with  caps  of 
liberty.  And  although — in  deference 
to  the  axiom  of  Voltaire,  that  ”  if  there 
were  no  God  it  would  be  necessary  to 
create  one” — the  doors  bore  the  in¬ 
scription,  ”  Le  peuple  fran9ais  croit  i 
rimmortaliti  de  Tame  et  k  I'existence 
de  r^tre  Supreme,”  the  orgies  of  which 
these  edifices  were  the  scene  during  the 
prevalence  of  the  republican  mania  gave 
the  most  effectual  negation  even  to  this 
shadow  of  a  creed.  What  was  more,  all 
the  churches — like  the  houses  of  the 
nobility  and  of  the  wealthier  classes 
generally — having  been  confiscated  by 
the  State,  became  ”  national  property.” 
In  the  period  of  general  scarcity  and 
distress  which  followed  the  Terror,  they 
were  consequently  put  up  for  sale  by 
auction  or  were  let  for  storing  wine  or 
other  merchandise.  The  S^inte  Cha- 
pellc — one  of  the  most  exquisite  relics 
of  the  Middle  Ages  which  Paris  possess¬ 
es — was  stripped  of  its  light  and  airy 
flhhe,  despoiled  of  its  many  ornaments, 
and  turned  into  a  storehouse  for  legal 
records.  Notre  Dame  still  stood,  but 
as  the  Goddess  of  Reason  was  the  only 
deity  tolerated  under  the  rule  of  repub¬ 
lican  philosophy,  it  was  no  longer  a 
church.  Under  the  Terror  it  had  been 
turned  into  a  brothel ;  under  the  Direc¬ 
tory,  nave  and  choir  were  filled  with 
barrels  of  wine. 

Even  before  the  Terror  came  to  an 
end,  however,  signs  of  reaction  were 
visible.  The  miserable  Gobel  found  his 
blasphemies  insufficient  to  keep  his  head 
on  his  shoulders,  and  although  for  a 
time  it  seemed  as  though  all  religion  was 
to  be  replaced  by  the  fantastic  fancies 
of  the  republican  philosophy,  it  speedily 


became  evident  that  the  fanaticism  of 
unbelief  was  by  no  means  satisfactory 
to  the  people  at  large.  It  was  in  the 
last  days  of  the  dreadful  year  which 
ended  in  the  middle  of  1794,  that  the 
worse  than  heathen  inscription,  which 
declared  death  to  be  but  an  eternal 
sleep,  was  removed  from  the  entrances 
to  the  cemeteries,  to  be  replaced  by  the 
patronizing  assurance  that  ”  the  French 
people  believed  in  the  immortality  of  the 
soul  and  in  a  Supreme  Being.”  Even 
the  feast  of  Reason,  that  filthy  burlesque 
of  all  that  good  men  hold  in  reverence, 
was  a  sign  of  the  craving  for  communion 
with  the  unseen  world  which  is  natural 
to  humanity.  But  that  craving  was  not 
to  be  gratified  for  some  time  to  come. 
The  early  days  of  the  Directory  were 
signalized  by  an  astonishing  amount  of 
superstition.  Reason  having  expelled 
such  religion  as  remained  in  the  cor¬ 
rupted  Gallican  Church  from  the  minds 
of  men,  its  place  was  occupied  by  some¬ 
thing  a  good  deal  more  repugnant  to 
right  reason  than  even  the  superstitions 
of  the  uneducated.  They  had  at  least 
a  basis  of  good  intention,  and  they  aim¬ 
ed  assuredly  at  purity  and  right.  But 
the  superstitions  of  the  Age  of  Reason 
were  base  and  vulgar,  and  even  im¬ 
moral.  It  may  be  contrary  to  all  the 
principles  of  philosophy  to  believe  in 
the  creeds  of  the  Church,  and  to  accept 
her  teaching  with  respect  to  matters  be- 
}ond  the  cognizance  of  the  senses,  but 
it  could  not  be  wiser  or  nobler  to  trust 
to  the  predictions  of  fortune-tellers  and 
conjurors  ;  it  might  be  absurd  and  irra¬ 
tional  to  dread  the  approach  of  the  Day 
of  Judgment,  but  they  were  assuredly 
not  wiser  who  went  into  a  panic  of  ter¬ 
ror  over  the  supposed  prediction  of  La- 
lande  that  the  world  was  about  to  be 
destroyed  by  one  of  two  comets  which 
were  then  engaged  in  a  celestial  race  for 
precedence  in  the  work.  Nor,  finally, 
is  it  possible  to  entertain  a  very  high 
opinion  of  the  intellect  of  those  who, 
having  contemptuously  thrown  aside  the 
beliefs  of  their  fathers,  were  content  to 
pin  their  faith  to  philtres,  charms  and 
magic  potions. 

Gradually  under  the  Directory  France 
returned  to  some  semblance  of  religion. 
By  the  fifth  year  of  the  Republic  (1797) 
the  clergy  began  to  reappear  in  the 
streets,  and  pyrrhonism  and  atheism  to 
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go  out  of  fashion.  Some  of  the  Consti¬ 
tutional  priests  thought  it  as  well  for¬ 
mally  to  retract  their  oaths  ;  while  others 
set  themselves  to  refute  the  philosophy 
of  d’Holbach,  Rousseau  and  St.  Lam¬ 
bert.  The  people  flocked  back  to  the 
churches  as  fast  as  they  could  be  re¬ 
opened  and  purged  from  their  desecra¬ 
tion,  so  that  at  one  church  the  congre¬ 
gation  at  high  mass  stretched  half-way 
across  the  road.  Once  more  the  relig- 
ieuses  began  to  appear  in  their  accus¬ 
tomed  dress,  and  signs  were  not  want¬ 
ing  that  education  would  revert  to  those 
who  bad  had  a  monopoly  of  it  up  to 
1789.  The  prospectuses  of  schoolmas¬ 
ters  no  longer  announced  that  little  chil¬ 
dren  would  be  taught  to  read  from  the 
Declaration  of  the  Rights  of  Man,'* 
and  from  the  “  Republican  Constitu¬ 
tion,"  but  spoke  only  of  "  inspiring  in 
the  minds  of  children  those  sentiments 
of  probity  and  of  honor  based  upon  re¬ 
ligion,  which  are  the  only  unimpeachable 
foundation  of  morality."  The  tide  had 
turned,  but  there  were  abundant  evi¬ 
dences  that  the  philosophers  would  not 
allow  themselves  to  be  driven  from  their 
strongholds  without  a  struggle.  The 
bishops  might  consecrate,  as  they  did, 
five  hundred  priests  in  a  single  year,  and 
the  clerical  party  might  imagine  that 
they  were  to  be  replaced  in  a  position  of 
supremacy,  or  something  akin  to  it ; 
but  the  philosophers  were  not  likely  to 
abandon  the  position  they  had  gained  at 
so  heavy  a  cost.  Lalande,  the  astron¬ 
omer,  organized  a  society,  satirized  with 
sufficient  bitterness  in  Canning’s  "  Anti- 
Jacobin^"  "  the  Society  of  Men  without 
a  God.’  Their  object  of  worship  was 
virtue ;  their  Bible,  a  record  of  the 
works  of  good  men  ;  and  their  code, 
creed,  or  formula  of  admittance,  a 
promise  and  undertaking  "  to  fight 
without  cessation,  but  with  the  weapons 
of  reason  alone,  against  the  grand  and 
fatal  error  of  believing  in  God." 

As,  however,  the  Revolution,  even 
before  it  was  devoured  of  its  own  chil¬ 
dren,  had  solemnly  decreed  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  a  Supreme  Being,  a  religion  of 
some  kind  became  a  necessity  of  State, 
and — if  the  subject  were  not  so  serious 
— the  struggles  of  the  philosophical  party 
in  this  direction  would  be  exceedingly 
amusing.  One  member  of  the  Council 
of  Five  Hundred  discovered  that  France 


possessed  a  religion  without  being  aware 
of  the  fact.  "  We  have,"  said  Leclerc, 
in  a  speech  which  was  thought  important 
enough  to  be  reproduced  in  the  form  of 
a  pamphlet — 

“  We  haveacivil  religion  with  its  faith,  prac¬ 
tice,  and  priests.  Its  faith  is  the  existence  of 
a  God,  recognized  by  the  declaration  of  the 
rights  of  man  ;  its  practice  will  be  the  civil  in- 
stitutions  when  they  shall  have  been  settled  in 
a  worthy  and  practical  way  ;  its  priests  are  the 
officers  of  the  State.” 

All  the  acts  which  once  required  a  re¬ 
ligious  sanction  were  to  be  performed 
under  the  sanction  of  the  officers  of  the 
State,  and  when  so  performed  were  to 
have  in  the  eye  of  the  law  a  sacramental 
validity.  It  is  hardly  surprising  that 
this  scheme  should  have  fallen  to  the 
ground  after  a  single  day's  debate.  Pure 
Deism  must,  however,  have  its  cultus, 
and  that  was  afforded  by  the  new  sect  of 
Th^ophilanthropes,  a  society  founded 
in  1790,  by  Lareveilliere-Lepeaux,  with 
the  assistance  of  a  brother  of  Haiiy  the 
geologist,  and  suppressed  in  1801,  after 
having  obtained  possession  for  the  time 
of  many  of  the  desecrated  ecclesiastical 
fabrics.  There  is  something  almost 
touching  in  the  simple-mindedness  of 
these  enthusiasts  of  unbelief.  They  saw 
that  the  world  in  which  they  lived  was 
out  of  joint,  and  they  fancied  that  they 
could  set  it  right  by  invoking  the  Un¬ 
known  God  in  a  canticle  of  eight-and- 
twenty  lines,  by  putting  flowers  and 
fruits  of  the  season  upon  the  altars  of 
their  churches,  and  by  florid  orations 
delivered  by  middle-aged  gentlemen  in 
"  tunique  bleu  celeste  dans  une  chaire  4 
draperie  aurore."  There  was  a  species 
of  universality  about  the  theory  of  this 
new  religion  which  was  found  very  cap¬ 
tivating  to  the  minds  of  those  who  had 
been  nursed  in  the  philosophy  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  The  Th^ophilan- 
thropes  recognized  the  quasi-inspiration 
of  all  good  men,  from  Confucius  and 
the  Seven  Sages  down  to  Jean- Jacques 
Rousseau,  and  apparently  paid  equal 
honors  to  all  of  them.  Walker,  whose 
"  Geography"  was  known  to  most  men 
of  the  present  generation  in  their  school¬ 
days,  translated  and  published  a  "  Man¬ 
ual  of  the  Theophilanthropes  as  Adorers 
of  God  and  Friends  of  Men,"  which  ran 
through  two  editions,  and  which  might 
safely  pass  for  a  manual  of  respectable 
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Deism.  The  one  dogma  of  the  Th6- 
ophilanthropes  is,  "  Worship  God, 
cherish  your  kind,  render  yourselves  use¬ 
ful  to  the  country,"  everything  else  is 
mere  fringe.  Some  of  it  is,  however,  of 
an  amusing  naiveti.  Thus,  for  example, 
under  the  head  of  Marriage  of  the  Th6- 
ophilanthropes,  we  have  the  following  : 

“  The  espoused  couple,  after  having  fulfilled 
the  formalities  prescribed  by  the  laws  of  the 
country,  present  themselves  at  the  religious 
assembly  of  the  family,  or  the  abode  ot  the 
bride.  After  the  celebration  of  worship,  they 
appear  by  the  altar,  they  are  tied  together  with 
ribbons  or  garlands  of  flowers,  the  two  extrem¬ 
ities  of  which  are  supported  on  each  side  of 
the  espoused  couple  by  their  parents  or  rela¬ 
tions. 

Lt  Cktf  dt  FamilU  to  the  Bridegroom.  You 
have  taken  N.  for  your  wife  ? 

Bridegroom.  Yes. 

To  the  Bride.  You  have  taken  N.  for  your 
husband  7 

Bride.  Yes.” 

The  stage  direction  which  follows  is 
delightful  in  its  simplicity.  "  To  these 
formalities  may  be  added  the  presenta¬ 
tion  of  the  ring  from  the  bridegroom  to 
the  bride,  the  medal  of  union  given  by 
the  bridegroom  to  the  bride,  or  other 
ceremonies  of  that  kind  according  to  the 
usages  of  the  country."  It  is  worthy  of 
observation  that  just  about  half  a  cen¬ 
tury  after  this  sect  had  been  forcibly 
suppressed  in  France,  the  English  Leigh 
Hunt  in  a  little  volume  which  is  now 
very  scarce,  and  which  had  for  title 
"  The  Religion  of  the  Heart,"  made  a 
serious  attempt  to  revive  its  doctrines, 
though  without  expressly  mentioning 
the  name  of  the  sect  from  which  he  ob¬ 
viously  derived  them. 

All  these  matters  were,  however,  of 
minor  importance  compared  with  the 
crushing  poverty  which  fell  upon  France 
during  and  after  the  Reign  of  Terror. 
For  months  and  even  years  after  the  de* 
cisive  night  which  witnessed  the  down¬ 
fall  of  Robespierre,  Paris  remained  a 
wrecked  and  desolated  city.  A  foreign 
army  might  have  besieged  it  without 
effecting  so  utter  a  destruction  as  that 
which  befell  it  at  the  hands  of  its  own 
children.  Whole  quarters  were  in 
ruins  ;  the  state  of  the  streets  every¬ 
where  was  sickening,  with  heaps  of  mud 
and  filth  at  every  corner,  and  with 
strayed  dogs  and  pigs  rooting  in  the 
garbage  thrown  from  the  houses.  The 


hotels  of  the  aristocracy  had  been  con¬ 
verted  into  nests  of  lodging-houses  or 
into  workshops  and  factories  on  a  small 
scale,  and  had  (like  the  churches)  be¬ 
come  "  national  property,"  which  the 
State  in  its  dire  necessity  now  sought  to 
sell.  On  all  sides  consequently  were  to 
be  seen  announcements  of  auction  of 
houses,  churches  and  every  kind  of  im¬ 
movable  property,  side  by  side  with  ad¬ 
vertisements  of  similar  sales  of  furniture, 
works  of  art,  curiosities,  the  contents  of 
libraries  and  wardrobes  once  belonging 
to  aristocrats  who  had  fallen  beneath  the 
murderous  knife  of  the  guillotine,  or 
who  in  England  or  the  United  Slates 
were  dragging  out  a  weary  existence  sup¬ 
ported  partly  by  charity  and  partly  by 
the  exercise,  as  a  matter  of  industry,  of 
the  arts  which  had  once  been  their  di¬ 
version.  Nor  was  this  all.  In  their 
insane  rage  against  the  upper  classes, 
the  sovereign  people  had  destroyed 
everything  that  was  associated  with  the 
names  of  kings  or  nobles.  That  the 
names  of  the  streets  should  be  altered 
was  a  matter  of  course,  but  the  mob  had 
gone  further.  One  of  the  first  of  their 
brilliant  exploits  had  been  to  hack  down 
the  beautifully  sculptured  achievements 
of  arms  which  decorated  the  hotels  of 
the  "noble  faubourg."  Then  public 
buildings  were  destroyed.  In  the  early 
days  of  the  Revolution  the  mob  had 
stopped  everybody  passing  over  the  Pont 
Neuf,  and  compelled  him  to  salute  the 
statue  of  the  "  good  King  Henri  IV." 
When  they  had  discovered  that  the  very 
name  of  king  was  hateful,  the  statue 
was  torn  down  and  sent  to  the  foundry 
to  be  cast  into  cannon.  The  beautiful 
and  quaint  fountain  which  had  stood  on 
the  same  bridge  for  two  hundred  years 
had  been  despoiled  of  its  carillon  of 
bells,  and  of  the  group  in  gilded  lead  of 
Christ  and  the  Woman  of  Samaria.  The 
building  itself,  being  "  national  prop¬ 
erty,"  was  leased  to  a  limonadier.  At 
the  Tuileries  a  fine  sculptured  group  of 
the  Renaissance  period,  representing 
Prudence  embracing  Justice,  had  been 
smashed  and  the  ancient  bell  in  the  tower 
above  carried  off  to  the  foundry.  Every¬ 
where  the  same  ruin  and  desolation  were 
visible.  The  philosophers — the  pedants 
and  doctrinaires  who  were  mainly  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  Revolution — had  done 
little  if  anything  in  the  interests  of  sci- 
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ence,  save  indeed  sending  the  menagerie 
from  Versailles  to  the  Jardin  des  Plantes. 
Elsewhere  they  had  wrought  only  ruin. 
At  the  Observatory  the  disused  instru¬ 
ments  lay  neglected  in  the  dust  ;  the 
Sorbonne — "  the  nursing  mother  of  Sci¬ 
ence  and  the  Vatican  of  Letters” — was 
unroofed  and  desolate,  and  the  affiliated 
colleges  of  Cluny,  Sens,  Lemoine, 
d'  Harcourt  and  Sainte-Barbe  were  either 
unoccupied  or  turned  into  factories  and 
workshops.  Finally,  to  add  to  the  gen¬ 
erally  poverty-stricken  and  desolate  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  city,  the  walls  were  cov¬ 
ered  with  a  perfect  eruption  of  posting- 
bills.  Beffroy  de  Reigny  in  his  curious 
”  Dictionnaire  N6ologique  des  Hommes 
et  des  Choses,”  relating  to  the  Revolu¬ 
tion,  has  a  long  article  on  these  adver¬ 
tisements.  By  his  account  the  number 
was  so  great  as  to  cause  a  perfect  paper- 
famine.  After  speaking  of  the  thousands 
of  bills  to  be  seen,  he  goes  on  to  say 
that :  ”  All  the  inculpated  Terrorists 
stuck  up  some  justification  or  other  ; 
every  man  who  wanted  anything  of  an¬ 
other  posted  up  a  libel,  which  in  its  turn 
was  effaced  on  the  morrow  by  another 
poster  in  reply.”  Orders  were  given  for 
the  suppression  of  this  abuse  in  the 
spring  of  1794,  but  it  was  found  impos¬ 
sible  to  carry  them  out,  and  the  nuisance 
was  intensified  by  the  ordinance  of 
March  1793,  which  required  the  occu¬ 
pier  of  every  house  to  place  upon  the 
door  a  paper  containing  the  prenoms  an6^ 
surnames,  age.  Quality  (i.e.  whether 
married  or  single^  and  profession  of 
every  person  in  the  house. 

Meanwhile  the  nation  was,  as  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  fact,  as  poor  as  it  appeared  to  be. 
Things  had  been  bad  enough  under  the 
Monarchy  with  its  inordinate  Civil  List 
and  with  the  extravagant  ex[>enses  of 
the  harem  of  Louis  XV.,  but  the  bur¬ 
dens  of  the  people  were  multiplied  ten¬ 
fold  when  the  republican  dream  was 
realized  and  when  paper  had  replaced 
the  old  specie  currency.  The  new  gov¬ 
ernment  was  carried  on  upon  a  founda¬ 
tion  of  assignats,  and  the  natural  result 
was  that  these  mortgage  bonds  on  the 
landed  property  of  the  State  were  de¬ 
preciated  from  the  first.  The  extent  of 
that  depreciation  is  hardly  appreciated 
in  these  days,  but  some  idea  may  be 
formed  from  certain  extracts  given  by 
MM.  de  Goncourt  from  a  note-book 
New  Series.— Vol.  XLVF.,  No.  4 


kept  by  one  of  their  family  in  1796. 
This  unhappy  rentier  put  down  a  day’s 
expenses  at  41,300  livres — the  items 
being  :  ”  18,650  for  coat,  blouse,  vest 
and  breeches  ;  1,500,  stockings  ;  2,700, 
hat ;  3,00c,  boots  ;  600,  cab  and  din¬ 
ner  ;  12,000  for  a  watch  ;  50,  coffee  and 
liqueur  ;  and  2,800,  paper,  ink,  wax  and 
light.  And,”  these  authors  go  on  : 

‘  ‘  from  whom  were  these  absurd  prices  de¬ 
manded  ?  From  stockholders  ruined  by  the 
forced  and  voluntary  loans  of  the  Terror  ;  from 
stockholders  upon  whom  the  Revolution  de¬ 
crees  that  the  burden  of  the  taxation,  even  to 
a  6fth  of  their  income  shall  fall,  in  addition  to 
the  duties  required  at  the  barriers  (octroi),  to 
the  taxes  upon  doors,  windows,  and  chimneys, 
and  to  the  taxes  upon  cairiages  and  horses.” 

The  country  was  in  fact  bankrupt  ; 
the  public  credit  was  ruined,  and  though 
the  time  was  a  favorable  one  for  stock¬ 
jobbers  and  gamblers,  honest  commerce 
was  paralyzed  and  production  was  al¬ 
most  at  a  standstill.  All  things  were,  in 
a  word,  preparing  for  a  fresh  revolution. 
The  hour  and  the  man  alone  were  want¬ 
ing,  and  it  was  not  until  Bonaparte  came 
to  the  help  of  the  bewildered  govern¬ 
ment  with  his  ”  whiff  of  grapeshot”  that 
cither  the  one  or  the  other  was  found. 

While  waiting  for  that  fortunate  mo¬ 
ment,  some  branches  of  commerce  flour¬ 
ished.  Whatever  happened,  people 
must  eat  and  drink  ;  and  accordingly 
even  under  the  Terror  the  hotels  and 
restaurants  and  ca/is  increased  in  num¬ 
ber.  Those  who  eat  and  drink  require 
amusement,  those  who  live  in  constant 
fear  demand  distraction.  The  result 
was  seen  in  the  multiplication  of  gam¬ 
bling-houses,  in  the  additions  to  the  num¬ 
ber  of  the  theatres  and  in  the  ovei  flow¬ 
ing  of  the  debaucheries  of  the  Palais 
Royal  into  the  neighboring  streets.  But 
above  all  things  the  Parisians  danced. 
No  sooner  had  the  shadow  of  the  Terror 
been  lifted  than  the  gayety  of  the  people 
— that  gayety  which  l}ad  so  often  dis¬ 
solved  itself  in  unimagined  horrors — 
found  vent  once  more.  They  forgot 
the  guillotine  ;  they  did  not  care  to  pen¬ 
etrate  the  dark  and  troubled  future  ; 
they  lived  for  the  moment  and  consoled 
themselves  for  the  loss  of  those  who  had 
been  dearest  to  them  with  the  dance. 
Even  ^a/s  de  victime  were  organized, 
entrance  to  which  could  be  obtained 
only  by  those  who  had  lost  some  near 
32 
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relation.  To  quote  once  more  from 
MM.  de  Goncourt : 

**  There  was  dancing  upon  tears  ;  there  was 
dancing  in  deep  mourning.  The  sons  and  the 
daughters  of  those  who  had  been  guillotined 
danced  together,  and  those  great  griefs  which 
should  have  been  immortal  skip  about  at  a 
fiddler’s  bidding.  The  smiling  Artemisias  move 
with  grace  ;  the  orphaned  youths  and  maidens 
entwine  their  arms  for  the  walu  and  for  the 


xephyr.  As  an  eye>witness  relates — and  he  is 
Punchinello — *  I  saw  a  fine  young  man,  and 
this  fine  young  man  said  to  me,  **  Ah,  Punch¬ 
inello,  they  have  killed  my  father  1"  “  They 

have  killed  your  father  r  and  I  pulled  my 
handkerchief  out  of  my  pocket,  but  he  began 
to  dance. 

“  Zigue,  zague,  don  don, 

Un  pas  de  rigaudon.”  ’  ” 

—  Temple  Bar. 


JENNY  GEDDES  AND  THE  DEVOUTER  SEX. 
BY  JAMES  HUTTON. 


Among  ordinary  English  readers  no 
Scottish  chronicles  are  half  so  popular 
as  Sir  Walter  Scott’s  “  Tales  of  a  Grand¬ 
father,”  though,  in  truth,  that  charming 
book  savors  rather  of  historical  romance 
than  of  grave  and  dignified  history.  It 
is,  in  fact,  a  eollection  of  legendary 
stories  told  with  delightful  simplicity, 
and  with  an  earnestness  and  sincerity 
that  disarm  criticism.  For  vivacious 
imaginative  schoolboys  it  is  a  treasure 
and  a  joy  forever,  but  it  cannot  be  re¬ 
garded  as  a  serious  record  of  events. 
Take,  for  instance,  such  a  familiar  inci¬ 
dent  as  the  riot  in  St.  Giles’s  Church, 
Edinburgh,  which  arose  out  of  the  ill- 
judged  attempt  to  introduce  the  Service 
Book  into  the  Scottish  Kirk,  and  in  al¬ 
most  every  sentence  will  be  found  an 
•exaggeration  or  misstatement.  Thecom- 
•motion  is  said  to  have  begun  with  one 
^enny  Geddes,  who  kept  a  green-stall 
in  the  High  Street,  and  who,  moved  by 
fanaticism,  bawled  out,  ”  The  deil  colick 
in  the  wame  of  thee,  thou  false  thief ! 
dost  thou  say  the  Mass  at  my  lug  ?”  So 
saying,  she  flung  at  the  dean’s  head  the 
stool  upon  which  she  was  sitting,  where¬ 
upon  there  ensued  a  mighty  uproar. 
We  are  next  told  that  the  women  of  lower 
condition,  probably  instigated  by  their 
betters,  .flew  at  the  dean,  tore  the  sur¬ 
plice  from  off  bis  shoulders,  and  drove 
him  out  of  the  church.  On  the  Bishop 
of  Edinburgh  ascending  the  pulpit  in 
the  hope  of  allaying  the  tumult,  he  was 
assailed  with  missiles  and  furious  exe¬ 
crations,  while  the  windows  were  broken 
by  volleys  of  stones  flung  from  the  out¬ 
side.  The  prelate’s  life  even  was  only 
saved  by  his  obtaining  a  seat  in  Lord 
Koxburghe’s  carriage,  which  was  de¬ 


fended  by  his  Grace’s  retinue  with  drawn 
swords.  The  picture  is  full  of  life  and 
motion,  and  rivets  the  attention  of  the 
most  careless  observer.  Nevertheless,  it 
is  merely  a  clever  piece  of  mosaic  woik, 
of  which  the  constituent  parts  are  in¬ 
geniously  fitted  into  one  another,  so  as 
to  acquire  a  general  air  of  consistency 
and  verisimilitude.  It  will  not,  how¬ 
ever,  bear  rough  handling. 

Let  us  now  compare  with  this  object 
of  art  the  more  prosaic  account  handed 
down  to  us  in  the  Rev.  James  Gordon’s 
*'  History  of  Scots  Affairs  from  1637  to 
1641.”  The  Service  Book,  after  being 
carefully  revised  by  the  famous  Laud, 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  was  sent 
down  to  Scotland,  and  printed  in  the 
form  of  a  large  folio,  to  which  were  pre¬ 
fixed  the  Letters  of  Horning  of  the  20th 
of  December,  1636,  by  which  all  minis¬ 
ters  in  that  country  were  enjoined  to 
read,  or  cause  to  be  read,  in  their  re¬ 
spective  parishes,  the  Divine  Service  as 
set  forth  in  that  book.  Every  minister 
was,  moreover,  required  to  purchase 
two  copies  for  the  use  of  himself  and  his 
congregation,  under  pain  of  being  de¬ 
nounced  as  a  rebel.  The  first  reading 
was  originally  fixed  for  Easter  Day 
1637,  but  was  ultimately  postponed  till 
the  23rd  of  July,  in  the  fond  expecta¬ 
tion  that  the  public  would  in  the  mean¬ 
while  become  accustomed  to  the  idea  of 
the  proposed  innovation  ;  and  also  to 
enable  the  Lords  of  Session  and  other 
influential  personages,  on  their  return 
to  their  respective  homes  on  or  about 
the  ist  of  August,  to  report  upon  the 
success  of  the  experiment  in  the  capital. 
The  favorable  reception  of  the  book  was 
recommended  by  several  preachers  in 
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different  parts  of  the  country,  and  no¬ 
tably  by  the  Rev.  Henry  Rollock,  of 
Edinburgh,  who  had  been  designed  to 
succeed  to  the  bishopric  of  Galloway, 
on  the  resignation  or  demise  of  the  act¬ 
ual  incumbent,  an  infirm,  blind  old 
roan.  Mr.  Rollock  had  thus  come  to 
be  addressed  as  "  My  Lord  "  ;  but  the 
aged  prelate  was  in  no  haste  either  to 
resign  or  to  die,  and  in  the  end  exhaust¬ 
ed  the  patience  of  the  bishop-expectant, 
who,  in  high  dudgeon,  went  over  to  the 
anti-episcopal  party  and  speedily  devel¬ 
oped  into  one  of  their  most  popular  min¬ 
isters.  So  much  so,  indeed,  that  Prin¬ 
cipal  Bailie  related  how,  on  one  oc¬ 
casion,  the  female  worshippers  were  ex¬ 
asperated  that  a  Mr.  Elliot  went  into 
the  pulpit  when  they  had  hoped  to  hear 
Mr.  Henry  Rollock,  and  “  after  sermon 
fell  upon  him  and  Mr.  Fletcher  with 
many  sad  strokes." 

Neither  Charles  I.  nor  his  advisers 
had  reason  to  apprehend  that  any  extra¬ 
ordinary  disturbance  would  arise  from 
the  general  adoption  of  the  Service 
Book,  which  had  been  daily  read  in  the 
Chapel  Royal  at  Holyrood  House  ever 
since  1617,  without  protest  or  demur, 
and  had  been  resorted  to  by  many  mem¬ 
bers  of  the -Council,  by  nobility  and 
gentry,  by  ministers  and  burghers,  and 
by  "women  of  all  ranks."  Scotsmen 
residing  in  England  had  voluntarily  at¬ 
tended  the  English  Service  since  1603, 
without  any  sense  of  wrongdoing.  The 
book  had  also  been  used  for  years  in 
the  New  College  of  St.  Andrew’s,  and 
was  habitually  read  before  Charles  dur¬ 
ing  his  visit  to  Scotland  in  1633.  For 
all  that,  dire  uproar  and  confusion  broke 
out  on  Sunday,  July  23,  in  St.  Giles's 
Church,  which  was  crowded  to  excess, 
largely  from  idle  curiosity  to  see  in  what 
spirit  the  new  order  of  things  would  be 
accepted.  Let  us  now  turn  to  the  pict¬ 
uresque  narrative  of  the  "  Parson  of 
Rothiemay,"  as  he  is  designated  on  his 
title-page  : — 

How  soon  as  Dr.  George  Hanna,  Dean  of 
Edinburgh,  who  was  to  officiate  that  daye,  had 
opened  the  Service  Booke,  but  that  a  number 
of  the  meaner  sorte  of  the  people,  most  of 
them  waiting-maides  and  women  who  use  in 
that  towne  for  to  keep  places  for  the  better 
sorte,  with  clappings  of  their  hands,  cursings, 
and  outcryes,  raised  ane  such  uncoth  noyse 
and  hubbub  in  the  church  that  not  any  one 
could  either  heare  or  be  hearde.  The  gentle¬ 


women  did  fall  a  tearing  and  crying  that  the 
Mas.se  was  entred  amongst  them  and  Baal  in 
the  church.  There  was  a  gentleman  who, 
standing  behynde  a  pew  and  answering  Amen 
to  what  the  Deane  was  reading,  a  she  zealutt 
hearing  him  starts  upp  in  choller.  '*  Traitor 
(says  she),  does  thow  saye  Masse  at  my  eare  !’’ 
and  with  that  stiuke  him  on  the  face  with  her 
byble  in  great  indignation  and  furye.  The 
Bishopp  of  Edinburgh,  Mr.  David  Lindsey 
(who  had  come  that  morning  sooner  than  his 
ordinar  tyme,  it  being  bis  intention  to  coun¬ 
tenance  the  intrado  of  this  new  Leitany  with 
his  presence,  and  after  the  service  performed 
being  about  to  preach),  stept  immediately  into 
the  pulpitt,  above  the  Deane,  intending  to  ap¬ 
pease  the  tumult,  mynding  them  of  the  place 
where  they  were,  and  entreating  them  to  de- 
siste  from  profaning  it.  Butt  he  mett  with  as 
little  reverence  (albeit  with  more  violence)  as 
the  Deane  had  founde  ;  for  they  were  mure  en¬ 
raged  and  beganne  to  throw  at  him  stooles  and 
their  very  bybles,  and  what  armes  were  in  the 
way  of  furye.  And  it  is  reported  that  he  hard¬ 
ly  escaped  the  blow  of  a  stoole,  which  one  pres¬ 
ent  diverted  from  twoching  the  Bishopp. 

Many  of  the  rioters  were  believed  to 
be  apprentices  and  other  young  men  dis¬ 
guised  in  female  apparel,  who  threw  the 
"  faulding  stules’'  with  great  strength 
and  precision.  The  Archbishop  of  St. 
Andrew’s,  Lord  Chancellor  of  Scotland, 
hastened  with  some  other  gentlemen  to 
the  assistance  of  the  bishop,  but  fared 
just  as  badly  at  the  hands  of  the  raging 
mob.  until  his  Grace  summoned  to  their 
aid  the  provost,  bailies,  and  members  of 
the  town  council,  who  had  been  amused 
spectators  of  the  affray  from  their  loft 
or  gallery.  The  rabble  were  then  ex¬ 
pelled  after  a  sharp  struggle,  and  the 
doors  of  the  church  were  closed  and 
made  fast.  The  Dean  thereupon  en¬ 
deavored  to  resume  his  reading  for  the 
edification  of  "  the  better  sorte,”  while 
the  mob  outside  hurled  volleys  of  stones 
through  the  windows,  beat  upon  the 
doors,  and  made  such  an  appalling  din 
that  not  a  word  could  be  heard  within 
the  sacred  edifice.  At  the  conclusion 
of  the  sermon  the  Bishop  of  Edinburgh 
started  on  foot  for  his  lodgings,  which 
were  at  no  great  distance,  but  was  beset 
and  hustled  by  a  multitude  of  the  lower 
orders,  and  for  a  while  was  actually  in 
danger  of  his  life.  Attempting  to  ascend 
the  common  stair  leading  to  his  own 
flat,  he  was  pulled  violently  by  the  sleeve 
of  his  gown,  and  nearly  fell  backward. 
On  reaching  his  rooms  he  found  the 
outer  door  shut,  and  was  in  a  grievous 
plight,  until  the  Earl  of  Wemyss,  who 
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lodged  under  the  same  roof,  ordered  his 
servants  to  rescue  the  unhappy  prelate, 
who  was  at  last  escorted  into  his  apart¬ 
ments,  '*  almost  breathlesse  and  in  great 
amasement.” 

The  Parson  of  Rothiemay  extracts  a 
humorous  passage  from  the  “  Large  Dec¬ 
laration,'’  in  which  Dr.  Balcanquhal 
remarks  that  the  rioters  were  “  after¬ 
ward  magnified  for  the  most  heroicall 
sparkes  that  ever  God  inspired,  and 
raised  upp  in  this  last  age  of  the  world, 
and  though  they  were  but  asses,  >et  they 
were  cryed  up  for  having  their  mouths 
opened  immediately  by  God  as  the 
mouth  of  Balaam’s  ass  was,  to  the  up¬ 
braiding  of  all  the  rest  of  the  land  who 
should  have  cryed  as  they  did.”  This 
is  followed  by  an  extract  from  "  Lysim- 
achus  Nicanor,”  written  in  a  very  dif¬ 
ferent  tone.  Here  we  read  that  '*  God 
moved  the  spirit  of  these  holy  women 
to  scourge  the  buyers  and  sellers  out  of 
God’s  house,  and  not  to  suffer  the  same 
to  be  polluted  with  the  foul  Booke  of 
Common  Prayer.”  The  same  idea  per¬ 
vades  the  following  lines  taken  from 
C.  Laing’s  '*  Pieces  of  Fugitive  Scottish 
Poetry,  ’  principally  of  the  seventeenth 
century  ; — 

Now  Wyffis  out  of  the  Church  doth  chaise  the 
changeris. 

As  Christ  chaised  out  the  changeris  from  the 
Temple, 

And  stryve  to  free  us  from  such  damnage 
dangeris 

Onlie  to  follow  Christes  his  blessed  example. 
From  such  Novations  Great  God  be  our  guyde. 
And  save  us  from  Episcopapall  pryde. 

Lesser  disturbances  took  place  in  other 
churches,  but  no  attempt  was  made  to 
interrupt  the  new  form  of  Divine  Service 
in  the  afternoon,  owing  to  the  precau¬ 
tions  that  had  been  taken  by  the  provost 
and  bailies  to  suppress  disorder,  though 
the  Bishop  on  his  way  home  was  assailed 
“  with  a  fresh  charge  of  ill-language  and 
execrations,”  while  "  the  Earle  of  Rox¬ 
burgh's  coatche,  where  the  Bishopp 
was  sitting  in  company  with  the  Earle, 
fared  so  ill  that  they  beganne  to  lett  dye 
volleyes  of  stones  at  it,  and  pressed  so 
hard  upon  the  said  Lord  Privye  Seale's 
coatche,  that,  if  his  footmen  had  not, 
with  their  swordes  drawne,  kept  off  the 
enraged  multitude,  such  as  were  in  the 
coatche  had  been  in  some  daunger  of 
their  lyves  for  the  Bishop's  cause  ;  but 


at  last,  having  cuntinwally  bickered  along 
the  street,  they,  with  trouble  enouch, 
gott  to  their  lodgings.”  Mr.  Gordon 
also  alludes  to  the  common  belief  that 
”  ther  wanted  not  some  men  cladd  in 
women’s  atty re  who  asisted  to  the  storm¬ 
ing  of  the  Bishop  and  the  coatche.” 

Though  more  brief,  Bishop  Guthry’s 
narrative  tallies  with  that  of  the  Parson 
of  Rothiemay,  but  in  neither  is  any  men¬ 
tion  made  of  the  popular  heroine,  jenny 
Geddes.  The  late  historiographer  of 
Scotland  even  quotes  VVodrow’s  '*  An¬ 
alecta”  (i.  64),  wherein  it  is  asserted, 
on  the  authority  of  Robert  Stewart,  a 
son  of  the  Lord  Advocate  of  the  Revo¬ 
lution  period,  that  “it’s  the  constantly 
believed  tradition  that  it  was  Mrs.  Mean, 
wife  to  John  Mean,  merchant  (mercer) 
in  Edinburgh,  that  cast  the  first  stool 
when  the  Service  was  read  in  the  New 
Kirk,  Edinburgh,  1637  ;  and  that  many 
of  the  lasses  that  carried  on  the  fray 
were  'prentices  in  disguise,  for  they 
threw  stools  to  a  great  length.”  Many 
years  subsequent  to  these  riots  Jenny 
Geddes  is  reported  to  have  played  a 
conspicuous  part  in  the  public  rejoicings 
at  the  restoration  of  the  Stewart  dy  nasty. 
How  she  comported  herself  on  that  oc¬ 
casion  is  amusingly  told  in  a  passage  ex¬ 
tracted  by  Mr.  Hill  Burton  from  "Edin¬ 
burgh's  Joy  for  his  Majesty's  Restora¬ 
tion  to  England  '’  : — 

Amongst  all  our  boutadoes  and  caprices  that 
of  the  immortal  Janet  Geddes,  princess  of  the 
Trone  adventurers,  was  most  pleasant ;  for  she 
was  not  only  content  to  assemble  all  ner  creels, 
basquets,  creepies,  forms,  and  the  other  in¬ 
gredients  that  eomposed  the  shope  of  her  sal- 
lets,  radishes,  turnips,  carots,  spinnage,  cab¬ 
bage,  with  all  other  sort  of  pot-merchandize 
that  belongs  to  the  garden  ;  but  even  her 
weather  chair  of  state,  where  she  uued  to  dis¬ 
pense  justice  to  the  rest  of  her  lankale  vassals, 
were  all  very  orderly  burned  ;  she  herself 
countenancing  the  action  with  a  high-flown 
claret  and  vermilion  majesty. 

The  concluding  words  sound  like  an 
aspersion  on  the  sobriety,  or  at  least  on 
the  complexion,  of  Mistress  Geddes,  but 
it  may  be  inferred  from  the  entire  pas¬ 
sage  that  she  was  a  well-known  and, 
probably,  eccentric  character.  At  the 
same  time  her  name  does  not  occur  in 
any  memoir  or  chronicle  contemporary 
with  the  tumult  in  St.  Giles's  Church. 
It  is  mentioned,  indeed,  by  the  Rev. 
Samuel  Johnson,  "  sometime  chaplain 
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to  the  Rt.  Honorable  William  Lord 
Russell,”  a  polemical  writer  who  in¬ 
curred  the  di8i>leasure  of  James  II.  by 
inditing  “  An  Humble  and  Hearty  Ad¬ 
dress  to  all  the  Protestants  in  King 
James’  Army,”  at  that  time  encamped 
on  Hounslow  Heath.  For  that  offence 
he  received  ”317  lashes  with  a  whip  of 
nine  cords  knotted,”  which  he  endured 
with  almost  fanatical  constancy  and 
composure.  He  was  further  condemned 
to  stand  three  hours  in  the  pillory,  be¬ 
sides  being  deprived  of  his  living.  He 
would  even  have  been  degraded  from 
the  Order  of  Priesthood  had  he  not  been 
saved  by  an  informality.  It  somehow 
happened  that  his  surplice  was  not  stript 
off  his  shoulders,  and  in  consequence  of 
that  omission  he  retained  all  his  clerical 
rights  and  privileges.  He  was,  how¬ 
ever,  kept  in  prison  until  after  the  Rev¬ 
olution,  but  in  1689  a  Parliamentary 
Committee  reversed  the  former  sentence, 
which  was  declared  illegal  and  void, 
though  it  does  not  appear  that  any  sub¬ 
stantial  compensation  was  awarded  to 
him  for  the  pain  and  humiliation  he  en¬ 
dured  in  the  cause  of  Protestantism.  In 
his  ”  Notes  upon  the  Phenix  Edition  of 
the  Pastoral  Letter,”  Mr.  Johnson  com¬ 
mended  the  line  of  conduct  adopted  by 
the  Scots  in  defence  of  their  religious  lib¬ 
erty,  and  in  so  doing  referred,  as  fol¬ 
lows,  to  the  alleged  leadership  of  the 
Edinburgh  herb-woman  : — 

After  a  world  of  arbitrary  proceedings  the 
Common  Prayer  Book  was  sent  down  into 
Scotland,  where  the  King  had  no  more  right 
to  send  it,  than  into  the  Mogul's  country  ;  but 
it  was  under  a  pretence  of  Uniformity,  when 
there  was  nothing  less  meant,  for  it  vary’d  from 
ours  and  was  nearer  the  original  Mass  Book, 
out  of  which  it  was  taken.  No,  the  design  was 
to  enter  them  of  the  King’s  Religion,  and  then 
they  might  have  had  a  new  edition  of  their 
Common  Prayer  Book  the  next  year ;  and 
then,  the  reason  of  Uniformity  holding  alike 
in  both  kingdoms,  ours  ought  to  be  like  theirs. 
But  the  old  herb-woman  at  Edinburgh  put  an 
end  to  the  same  ;  for,  hearing  the  Archbishop, 
who  watch’d  the  Rubrick,  directing  him  that 
read  the  Book  to  read  the  Collect  for  the  day, 
she  made  a  gross  mistake  and  cry'd,  “  The 
Dievil  Collick  in  the  wamb  of  thee  !”  and 
withal  threw  her  cricket-stool  at  his  head,  which 
gave  a  beginning  to  the  war  of  Scotland,  for 
when  the  statesmen  have  reduced  a  kingdom 
to  tinder,  the  least  spark  will  kindle  it. 

The  Rev.  Samuel  Johnson  evidently 
wrote  from  hearsay,  fifty  years  after  the 


SO* 

episode,  and  was  otherwise  not  well  in¬ 
formed  ;  but  if  Mistress  Geddes  was  old 
in  1637,  she  must  have  been  decidedly 
aged  in  1660,  when  she  is  reported  to 
have  made  a  bonfire  of  her  parapher¬ 
nalia. 

In  James  Johnson’s  ”  The  Scots’ 
Musical  Museum,”  the  anonymous  song 
numbered  450  eulogizes  the  anti-episco¬ 
palian  violence  of  Jenny  Geddes  ;  but 
that  work  was  not  published  till  1788, 
and  consists  in  a  large  measure  of  con¬ 
tributions  from  the  prolific  muse  of 
Robert  Burns  : 

Pat  the  gown  upon  the  Bishop, 

That’s  his  miller’s  due  of  knaveship,* 
Jenny  Geddes  was  the  gossip, 

Pat  the  gown  upon  the  Bishop, 

Pat  the  gown  upon  the  Bishop. 

There  is  nothing  whatever  to  furnish 
a  date  to  this  doegerel,  while  Mr.  Will¬ 
iam  Stenbouse,  in  his  “  Illustrations  of 
the  Lyric  Poetry  and  Music  of  Scot¬ 
land,”  only  makes  confusion  worse  con¬ 
founded  by  his  proffered  explanation 
that  it  is  ”  a  mere  fragment  of  one  of 
those  satirical  and  frequently  obscene 
old  songs  composed  in  ridicule  of  (he 
Scottish  bishops  about  the  time  of  the 
Reformation.”  It  is  only  fair,  however, 
to  Mr.  Stenhouse  to  point  out  that  he 
does  not  allude  to  the  great  religious 
movement  which  ended  in  substituting 
Protestantism  for  the  Roman  Catholic 
faith.  He  was  thinking  merely  of  the 
popular  agitation  against  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  the  Service  Book,  which  brought 
about  the  overthrow  of  the  episcopacy, 
and  instead  of  the  Bishop  gave  Scotland 
the  Presbyter,  the  well-known  synonym 
for  ”  Priest  writ  large.”  It  is  not  a 
matter  of  much  importance  whether  or 
not  Jenny  Geddes  was  the  ringleader  of 
the  famous  commotion  in  St.  Giles’s 
Church.  The  evidence  either  way  is 
purely  negative.  The  most  damaging 
point  against  the  fanatical  herb-woman 
is  her  fantastical  energy,  nearly  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  a  century  later,  in  welcoming  the 
king  back  to  his  own  people.  At  the 
same  time  she  may  have  been  a  partisan 
of  the  Stuarts,  notwithstanding  her  per- 


*  No  reflection  is  here  intended  upon  the 
honesty  of  any  prelate.  The  reference  is  to 
the  allowance,  or  fee,  due  by  the  farmer  to  the 
“  knave,”  or  servant,  at  the  mill  to  which  he 
was  bound  to  carry  his  com  to  be  ground. 
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fervid  aversion  from  the  ritual  innova¬ 
tions  patronized  by  Charles  I.  She  is 
at  least  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  the 
doubt. 

At  Glasgow,  at  least,  thedevouter  sex 
needed  no  prompting.  Principal  Baillie 
tells  us  how  the  Rev.  William  Annan, 
considered  “  in  the  towne  among  the 
women  a  great  divine,”  ventured  to 
preach  in  defence  of  the  Liturgy,  but 
had  overrated  his  influence.  For,  on 
the  following  day,  ”  about  thirty  or 
forty  of  our  honestest  women  in  one 
voyce  before  the  Bishop  and  Magistrats 
did  fall  in  rayling,  cursing,  scolding  with 
clamours  on  Mr.  Annan  ;  some  two -of 
the  meanest  was  taken  to  the  Tol- 
booth."  After  supper  Mr.  Annan  im¬ 
prudently  paid  a  visit  to  the  bishop,  and 
started  about  9  p.m.  to  return  home 
”  in  a  mirk  night  with  three  or  four  min¬ 
isters  with  him,  but  some  hundieths  of 
enraged  women  of  all  qualities  are  about 
him  with  neaves  *  (fists)  and  staves  and 
peats,  but  no  stones  ;  they  beat  him 
tare  ;  his  cloake,  ruffe,  hatt  were  rent ; 
however,  upon  his  cryes,  and  candles 
set  out  from  many  windows,  he  escaped 
all  bloody  wounds,  yet  he  was  in  great 
danger  even  of  killing.  This  tumult 
was  so  great  that  it  was  not  thought  meet 
to  search  either  in  plotters  or  actors  of 
it,  for  numbers  of  the  best  qualitie 
would  have  been  found  guiltie.”  The 
Rev.  C  Monroe  was  even  worse  treated 
at  Kinghorn,  being  stoned  as  well  as 
buffeted. 

In  the  year  1638  the  Covenant  was 
signed,  with  immense  enthusiasm,  some 
signatures  being  written  with  the  blood 
of  the  subscribers.  ”  Such  ministers  as 
spocke  most  for  it,”  says  the  Parson  of 
Rothiemay,  ”  wer  heard  so  passionatly 
and  with  such  frequencye  that  churches 


could  not  containe  ther  hearers  in 
cittyes  ;  some  of  the  devouter  sexe  (as 
if  they  had  keeped  vigills)  keeping  ther 
seatesfrom  Friday  to  Sunday  to  gett  the 
communione  given  them  sittinge  ;  some 
sottinge  always  let  before  such  sermones 
in  the  churches  for  fear  of  losing  a 
rowme  or  place  of  hearing  ;  or,  at  the 
least,  some  of  ther  hand-maides  sitting 
constantly  ther  all  night  till  ther  mis¬ 
tresses  came  to  tack  upp  ther  places  and 
to  releeve  them.  ”  Some  months  later, 
or,  to  speak  more  exactly,  on  the  and 
July,  1639,  Lord  Traquair,  the  Lord 
Treasurer,  at  the  instigation  of  ”  the 
devout  wives  who  at  first  put  life  in  ther 
cause,”  was  grievously  assaulted  in  the 
public  street,  and  knocked  down,  while 
his  hat,  cloak,  and  rod  of  office  were 
trampled  upon  and  broken.  T  wo  bailies 
were  recognized  among  the  rioters,  but 
it  is  not  stated  whether  they  acted  on 
their  own  impulse,  or  were  set  on  by 
their  pious  wives.  For  the  lose  of  his 
white  rod  the  sum  of  sixpence  was  subse¬ 
quently  voted  to  the  Lord  T reasurer.  Af¬ 
ter  Charles’s  return  to  England  in  1641, 
the  Covenanters  became  still  more  ag¬ 
gressive  and  talked  of  their  duty  to  press 
forward  the  Reformation  in  that  country 
likewise — meaning,  of  course,  the  aboli¬ 
tion  of  the  episcopacy.  ”  The  wives  at 
Edinburgh  whose  help’  ’ — Bishop  Guthry 
observes — ”  was  always  ready  at  a  dead 
lift,  cryd  out  against  fall,  especially  the 
ministers  who  were  for  a  peaceable  tem¬ 
per,  and  would  be  content  to  acquiesce 
in  the  Reformation  we  had  obtained.” 
It  is  a  good  rule  to  rest  and  be  thankful, 
but  the  devouter  sex  were  always  for 
action,  and  deemed  that  nothing  was 
done  so  long  as  there  remained  anything 
yet  to  do. — Gentleman's  Magazine. 


THE  DOCTRINE  OF  POLITICAL  ASSASSINATION. 


It  is  a  mistake,  as  a  writer  in  the  cur¬ 
rent  number  of  the  Edinburgh  Review 
points  out,  to  suppose  that  the  doctrine 
of  political  assassination  or  tyrannicide 
has  a  merely  historic  or  academical  in- 


*  **  Bottom.  Give  me  your  nief,  Monsieur 
MusUrd-seed.” 

A  Midtummer  NighC s  Dream. —  Act  iv.se.  I. 


terest.  If  it  is  said  that  our  age  has  out¬ 
grown  so  barbarous  a  theory,  and  that 
the  change  from  absolute  to  constitu¬ 
tional  government  would  alone  suffice  to 
render  it  obsolete,  the  reply  on  both 
points  must  unfortunately  be  a  decided 
negative.  Not  to  dwell  on  the  fact  that 
autocratic  government  still  survives  in 
some  countries,  as  in  Russia,  and  reap- 
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pears  at  intervals  elsewhere,  there  are 
and  always  must  be  others  besides  reign¬ 
ing  autocrats  to  whom  it  may  seem 
worth  while  to  apply  this  ultima  ratio  of 
the  oppressed  or  those  who  deem  them¬ 
selves  to  be  oppressed,  if  once  the  prin¬ 
ciple  be  allowed.  The  same  motive  and 
the  same  kind  of  perverse  justification 
which  served  to  inspire  the  political 
murders  of  Venice  and  Rome  in  the 
middle  ages  at  this  moment,  to  cite  the 
reviewer,  arm  the  Irish  peasant  and  the 
American  dynamiter,  and  explain  the 
recent  assassination  of  two  Presidents 
of  the  United  States  and  of  the  late 
Emperor  of  Russia.  It  was  the  same 
sentiment,  we  may  add,  which  prompted 
not  many  years  ago  the  blundering  at¬ 
tempt  of  a  German  ultramontane  fanatic 
on  the  life  of  Bismarck,  and  in  Spanish 
South  America  these  political  assassi¬ 
nations  are  of  frequent  occurrence.  It  is 
therefore  a  matter  of  some  actual  inter¬ 
est  to  ascertain  how  so  detestable  a  doc¬ 
trine  ever  came  to  be  seriously  enter¬ 
tained,  and  that  not  only  by  the  heathen 
countrymen  of  Brutus  or  of  Harmodius 
and  Aristogeiton,  but  by  devout  and 
believing  Christians.  The  reviewer 
deals  chiefly  with  the  history  of  political 
murder,  especially  by  poisoning,  at 
Venice,  where  by  the  way  it  was  prac¬ 
tised  by  rather  than  on  the  governing 
powers,  and  notices  also  some  of  the 
alleged  cases  of  poisoning  of  Popes  and 
Cardinals  at  Rome,  on  which  last  point 
Mr.  Creighton  has  enlarged  afresh  in  the 
latest  volumes  of  his  History  of  the 
Papacy.  But  he  prefaces  his  sketch  with 
a  brief  notice  of  the  doctrine  as  formu¬ 
lated  by  mediaeval  legists  and  divines, 
such  as  St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  Grotius, 
and  Mariana  the  Jesuit,  who  is  the  most 
outspoken  and  uncompromising  apolo¬ 
gist  of  tyrannicide,  while  he  is  also  un¬ 
doubtedly  one  of  the  ablest  and  the  most 
honest  theologians  that  Society  has  ever 
produced.  Into  the  ghastly  record  of 
political  murders,  at  Venice  or  else¬ 
where,  we  do  not  propose  to  enter  here, 
but  of  the  history  of  the  doctrine,  first 
formulated  by  Catholic  divines,  but 
frankly  adopted  and  acted  upon  by  their 
Protestant  rivals  afterward,  it  may  be 
worth  while  to  offer  a  somewhat  fuller 
and  more  precise  account  than  is  given 
by  the  reviewer.  It  will  be  seen  that  on 
closer  inspection  it  looks  more  plausible 


than  might  at  first  sight  be  imagined — 
otherwise,  indeed,  it  could  never  have 
been  maintained  and  accepted  as  it  was 
— though  we  do  not  of  course  mean  to 
imply  any  doubt  that  it  must  be  unhesi¬ 
tatingly  condemned.  Even  were  "the 
abstract  arguments  more  plausible  than 
they  are,  the  practical  objections  would 
be  decisive.  The  very  fascination  of 
the  doctrine  for  those  who  are  the  vic¬ 
tims  of  oppression — as  the  history  of 
Greece  and  Rome,  not  to  add  of  the 
Jews,  abundantly  testifies — would  suffice 
to  make  it  a  weapon  unfit  in  any  case  to 
be  entrusted  to  their  hands.  Moreover 
if- it  is  left  to  individuals  to  judge  when 
tyranny  has  become  so  intolerable,  and 
all  regular  methods  of  redress  so  hope¬ 
less,  that  the  knot  may  lawfully  be  cut 
with  the  dagger,  the  practical  decision 
is  pretty  sure  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the 
persons  least  qualified  to  form  a  sound 
judgment  either  as  to  the  justification 
or  the  probable  consequences  of  the  act 
they  are  about  to  perpetrate.  In  such 
a  case  it  will  not  be  the  high-minded, 
grave,  and  impartial  patriot,  but  the 
wAd  though  perhaps  honest  devotee  of 
some  religious  or  political  cause,  to 
whom  furor  arma  ministrat.  The  mo¬ 
tives  of  Clement,  “  the  eternal  glory  of 
France,”  as  Mariana  styles  him,  and  of 
Ra  vail  lac  were  probably  respectable, 
but  nobody  in  this  day  will  hold  their 
action  to  be  excused.  Far  better  excuse 
may  be  pleaded  for  Charlotte  Corday, 
but  the  radical  difficulty  remains  that,  if 
once  the  principle  be  admitted,  it  is  im¬ 
possible  in  practice  to  draw  a  line.  Ex¬ 
perience  proves  that  in  a  state  of  society 
where  political  assassination  is  held  to 
be  under  any  circumstances  justifiable, 
assassinations  which  every  sound  moral¬ 
ist  would  unhesitatingly  condemn  are 
sure  to  be  frequent.  What  Luther  said 
of  the  Bible  is  true  in  an  analogous  sense 
of  this  not  very  Biblical  doctrine,  **  it 
hath  hands  and  feet.”  To  give  it  pub¬ 
lic  sanction  in  any  shape,  and  under 
whatever  theoretical  restrictions,  is  like 
Dutting  edged  tools  into  children’s 
hands.  It  cannot  remain  infructuous. 

The  great  apologists  of  tyrannicide 
have  been  the  Jesuits,  but  the  doctrine 
in  its  Christian  form  is  much  older  than 
the  Jesuit  Order.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  fifteenth  ceittury,  not  to  go  further 
back,  a  Franciscan  friar,  Jean  Petit,  who 
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was  ptofcssor  of  theology  at  Paris,  un* 
dertook  to  justify  the  murder  of  the 
Duke  of  Orleans  on  the  plea  “  that  it  is 
lawful,  by  natural  and  divine  law,  for 
every  subject  to  kill  or  cause  to  be  killed 
a  traitorous  and  disloyal  tyrant.”  His 
teaching  was  sharply  denounced  by  Ger- 
son  and  formally  condemned  by  the 
Council  of  Constance  in  a  decree  which 
Mariana  rejects  altogether,  as  not  sanc¬ 
tioned  by  the  Pope.  Other  Jesuit  di¬ 
vines  have  sought  to  evade  its  force  by 
their  favorite  distinction  between  a 
tyrant  in  tUulo — i.e.  a  usurper — and  a 
t>rant  in  regimine,  who  is  a  lawful  sover¬ 
eign  by  election  or  hereditary  descent 
but  has  abused  his  trust.  The  decree 
cannot,  they  urge,  apply  to  the  former, 
because  a  tyrant  in  titulo  has  no  ”  sub¬ 
jects.”  The  religious  feuds  of  the  Ref¬ 
ormation  period  naturally  served  to  de¬ 
velop  and  accentuate  the  principle 
affirmed  by  Jean  Petit,  and  three  Jesuit 
divines,  one  of  whom  became  a  Car¬ 
dinal,  anticipated  Mariana  in  defending 
it,  at  least  as  regards  tyrants  in  titulo  ; 
a  tyrant  in  regimine\\\t.'j  thought  should 
be  publicly  deposed  before  individuals 
had  a  right  to  kill  him.  The  appear¬ 
ance  however  of  Mariana’s  famous  work 
De  Rege  et  Regis  Institutione  formed  an 
epoch  in  the  history  of  the  doctrine.  It 
was  published  at  Toledo  in  1599  cum 
permissu  superiorum  and  dedicated  to 
Philip  111.  The  author  broadly  defined 
as  tyrants  all  sovereigns,  legitimate  or 
not,  who  forfeit  their  rights  by  govern¬ 
ing  for  their  own  selfish  interests,  not 
for  the  good  of  their  people  ;  such  un¬ 
just  rulers  become  **  the  enemies  of  the 
human  race,”  and  may  lawfully  be  slain 
by  their  subjects,  as  Henry  HI.  of 
France  had  then  recently  been  slain  by 
Clement  the  Dominican,  who  is  spoken 
of  as  acting  under  the  special  grace  and 
assistance  of  God.  Mariana  defends 
this  view  by  appealing  to  the  common 
voice  of  mankind,  as  illustrated,  e.g,  in 
the  chosen  heroes  of  Greek  and  Roman 
history,  which  is  “  the  voice  of  nature 
in  our  minds,”  and  argues  that  the  sov¬ 
ereign  power  is  always  dependent  on 
popular  consent,  and  that  a  tyrant  is 
worse  than  a  ferocious  wild  beast,  which 
of  course  anybody  deserves  credit  for 
destroying.  When  there  exists  a  public 
assembly  in  the  country,  it  should  meet 
and  pronounce  sentence  first,  but  where 


no  such  resource  is  available,  any  indi¬ 
vidual  who  has  the  courage  to  act  may 
lawfully  make  himself  the  interpreter  of 
the  popular  will.  One  limitation  only 
Mariana  not  very  logically  insists  upon  ; 
he  prohibits  the  use  of  poison,  as  for¬ 
bidden  by  the  same  communis  sensus 
hominum  which  justifies  the  principle  of 
tyrannicide.  Sarpi,  as  we  know  from 
his  posthumous  treatise  on  the  Venetian 
Republic,  was  so  far  from  sharing  this 
scruple  that  he  expressly  recommends 
poison  as  the  most  convenient  way  of 
removing  citizens  who  have  become  too 
powerful ;  but  then  we  also  know  from 
his  posthumous  works  that  Sarpi,  though 
a  professing  Catholic,  was  a  crypto¬ 
atheist.  Mariana's  book  excited  a  great 
outcry  in  France,  and  the  French 
Jesuits  found  it  necessary  to  repudiate 
his  teaching,  but  in  the  Society  gener¬ 
ally  it  was  more  or  less  ofwnly  adopted, 
notably  by  their  great  divine  Suarez, 
who  could  appeal  as  regards  the  case  of 
a  tyrant  in  titulo  to  the  authority  of  St. 
Thomas  Aquinas.  But  various  subtle 
and  ingenious  distinctions  were  elabo¬ 
rated  by  different  writers  on  which  we 
need  not  dwell  here.  In  the  Gallican 
Church  the  doctrine  of  course  obtained 
no  foothold,  and  it  was  vigorously  and 
uncompromisingly  confuted  and  con¬ 
demned  by  Bossuet.  Among  French 
Protestants  on  the  other  hand,  as  was  to 
be  expected  with  a  persecuted  minority, 
as  well  as  Protestants  elsewhere,  it  gain¬ 
ed  ground.  The  assassination  of  the 
Duke  of  Guise  and  of  Cardinal  Beaton 
found  many  defenders ;  and  Bishop 
Poynet — whose  infamous  character  how¬ 
ever  discounts  the  value  of  his  testimony 
— wrote  a  Short  Treatise  of  Politic  Power 
to  prove  by  examples  both  in  sacred  and 
profane  history  the  lawfulness  of  mur¬ 
dering  tyrants  like  ”  our  bloody  Queen 
Mary.”  Nor  can  there  be  any  doubt 
that  the  principle  had  at  least  informal 
papal  sanction.  Sixtus  V.,  one  of  the 
best  Popes  of  his  age,  publicly  compared 
the  murder  of  Henry  III.  to  the  slaying 
of  Holofernes  by  Judith,  and  Ridolfi's 
plot  for  the  assassination  of  Queen  Eliz¬ 
abeth  had  the  approval  of  Pius  V.  It  is 
satisfactory  to  reflect,  though  for  that 
we  owe  no  thanks  to  the  assassins  or 
their  apologists,  that  such  plots  usually 
fail  altogether,  and  even  when  successful 
for  the  moment  almost  invariably  fail  of 
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the  end  designed  by  their  authors.  There  remark.  It  is  often  said  that  crimes 
is  a  story  told  of  Lord  Eldon  that  on  committed  under  a  perverted  conviction 
one  occasion,  when  threatened  by  the  of  duty  are  more  excusable  than  those 
mob,  with  whom  he  had  made  himself  which  spring  from  mere  selfish  greed  or 
unpopular,  he  put  his  head  out  of  the  passion.  And  this  may  be  sometimes, 
carriage  window  and  exclaimed,  “  You  though  not  always,  true  as  regards  the 
may  shoot  me,  if  you  like,  but  there  will  individual  offender.  There  is  a  very 
be  another  Lord  Chancellor  by  eight  real  sense  in  which,  as  St.  Paul  points 
o’clock  to-morrow  morning.”  Intend-  out,  it  marks  a  lower  level  of  moral  deg- 
ing  assassins  for  their  country’s  sake  radation  to  take  pleasure  in  them  that 
would  do  wisely  to  lay  to  heart  the  do  evil  than  to  do  it.  Aristotle  had 
moral  of  the  tale.  affirmed  much  the  same  principle  long 

We  said  just  now  that,  when  once  the  before  in  the  Ethics^  in  his  well-known 
principle  of  political  murder  is  admitted,  distinction  between  the  man  who  sins 
under  whatever  safeguards  and  restric-  from  deliberate  choice  and  the  irresolute 
tions,  on  the  plea  of  public  utility,  the  man  who  goes  astray  from  lack  of  self¬ 
practice  is  sure  far  to  outrun  the  theory  control.  But  there  can  at  all  events  be 
without  any  shadow  of  even  plausible  no  doubt  that  a  false  standard  of  right 
excuse.  But  even  that  is  not  the  worst,  and  wrong  is  more  demoralizing  to  the 
We  know  alike  from  past  and  present  public  conscience  and  more  dangerous 
experiences  that  under  such  conditions  to  the  State  than  isolated  acts  of  crime, 
the  murderer  who  acts  from  the  lowest  That  alone  would  sufficiently  meet  a 
and  most  selfish  motives  may  reckon  on  favorite  fallacy  of  the  Parnellites  about 
securing  the  acquiescence  or  admiration  ordinary  crimes  being  more  infrequent 
of  those  who  for  reasons  of  their  own  in  Ireland  than  in  England,  even  if  their 
sympathize  with  his  act  or  expect  to  statement  were  strictly  accurate,  whereas 
profit  by  it.  And  thus  the  whole  stand-  it  cannot  in  fact  be  accepted  without 
ard  of  public  morality  is  debased.  The  considerable  reserve  ;  among  convicted 
legendary  heroes  of  Athenian  history —  criminals  in  England  Irish  offenders 
how  far  the  legend  is  true  matters  noth-  form  a  proportion  far  in  excess  of  their 
ing  to  our  argument — may  have  shared  relative  numbers  in  the  population.  But 
the  courage  of  Brutus,  but,  as  Thucyd-  were  it  otherwise,  it  would  still  remain 
ides  points  out,  clearly  did  not  share  true  that  crimes,  including  political  mur- 
his  unselfish  patriotism,  yet  they  enjoyed  der,  which  are  committed  and  defended 
for  centuries  a  full  share  of  his  posthu-  on  principle,  are  for  that  very  reason 
mous  renown.  In  our  own  day  we  have  more  dangerous  than  ordinary  crimes  of 
seen  vulgar  and  brutal  murderers  raised  theft  or  violence,  being  perpetrated  not 
by  the  homage  of  thousands  of  their  merely  in  disobedience  to  the  law,  but 
countrymen,  under  the  guidance  of  in  open  defiance  of  it.  It  is  a  graver 
mitred  prelates,  to  the  rank  of  saints  offence  to  corrupt  than  to  outrage  pub- 
and  ”  martyrs,”  and  if  the  late  Father  lie  morality;  it  is  “poisoning  the 
Burke  had  the  manliness  to  denounce  wells.”  ”  Murder  regarded  as  a  fine 
from  the  pulpit  the  Phoenix  Park  atroc-  art”  is  bad  enough,  but  murder  estab- 
ity,  Archbishop  Croke  was  careful  to  lished  as  a  philosophical  doctrine  is  a 
condone  it.  And  this  leads  to  a  further  great  deal  worse. — Saturday  Remew. 
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If  we  find  the  same  words  with  the  or  they  must  have  belonged  to  an  older 
same  meanings  in  Sanskrit,  Persian,  language,  from  which  all  these  so-called 
Armenian,  Greek,  Latin,  Celtic,  Sla-  Aryan  languages  were  derived.  It  is  not 
vonic,  and  Teutonic,  what  shall  we  say  ?  always  easy  to  decide  this  question,  but. 
Either  the  words  must  have  been  bor-  generally  speaking,  the  character  of 
rowed  from  one  language  by  the  other,  each  of  the  Aryan  dialects,  as  we  may 
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call  them,  is  sufficiently  marked  to  en> 
able  us  to  say  at  once  that  such  and 
such  a  word  in  Latin  is  Greek,  in  Ger¬ 
man  is  Latin,  in  Celtic  is  German.  With 
the  exception  of  such  foreign  words, 
however,  it  is  clear  that  all  words,  and 
all  grammatical  forms  also,  which  the 
Aryan  languages  have  in  common,  must 
have  constituted  the  bulk  of  a  common 
inheritance  from  which  the  principal 
heirs  carried  away  whatever  seemed 
most  useful  and  valuable  to  them. 

This  fact  being  once  firmly  establish¬ 
ed,  scholars  have  rushed  at  a  number  of 
conclusions,  which  seemed  very  plau¬ 
sible  at  first,  but  have  turned  out  quite 
untenable  after  more  careful  consider¬ 
ation. 

Surely,  it  was  said,  if  these  languages 
are  all  derived  from  the  same  source,  it 
ought  to  be  possible  to  reconstruct  that 
primitive  Aryan  language.  Forthwith 
the  attempt  was  made,  but  it  proved  a 
failure.  If  those  who  began  to  write 
fables  in  the  Proto- Aryan  speech  had  at¬ 
tempted  to  construct,  first  of  all,  a 
Proto-Latin  speech  out  of  the  fragments 
scattered  in  Italian,  Proven9a1,  French, 
Spanish,  Portuguese,  Roumanian,  and 
Roumansch,  they  would  have  seen  that 
even  this  task,  which  ought  to  have  been 
much  easier,  was  beyond  their  power. 
And  why  ?  Because  it  is  a  mistake  to 
imagine  that  there  ever  was  one  uniform 
Proto-Aryan  language  —  tota^  teres  et 
rotunda — from  which  Sanskrit,  Greek, 
and  Latin,  and  all  the  rest  were  derived, 
as  Italian  was  from  Latin.  Ancient 
languages,  as  I  have  tried  to  point  out 
in  my  “  Lectures  on  the  Science  of  Lan¬ 
guage,”  live,  move,  and  have  their  being 
in  dialects,  and  it  is  out  of  a  living  mass 
of  dialectic  s{>eech  that  literary  lan¬ 
guages  slowly  emerge.  Dialect  has  two 
quite  distinct  meanings,  which  ought 
never  to  be  confounded.  It  means  the 
ancient  feeders  of  a  literary  language  ; 
but  it  also  means  the  later  channels 
branching  off  from  a  literary  language. 
We  can  see  literary  languages  emerging 
before  our  very  eyes,  if  we  watch  the 
less  civilized  races  whose  spoken  dia¬ 
lects  have  not  yet  been  centralized  by 
literary  cultivation.  In  the  small  Island 
of  Mangaia,  as  its  first  missionary,  the 
Rev.  W.  W.  Gill,  informed  me,  four 
dialects  were  spoken  when  he  arrived 
there.  After  twenty  years  of  teaching 


and  preaching,  and  of  washing  and 
combing  too,  the  dialect  which  he  hiiu- 
lelf  had  learned,  with  any  peculiarities 
of  grammar  and  pronunciation  that 
might  have  been  due  to  himself,  has  be¬ 
come  the  recognized  language  of  the 
whole  island.  If  there  had  been  at  the 
same  time  a  French  and  a  German  mis¬ 
sionary,  we  might  probably  have  had 
three  Mangaian  grammars,  and  three 
Mangaian  Catechisms  and  Bibles.  But 
would  it  have  been  possible  to  construct 
out  of  them  a  uniform  Proto-Mangaian 
language  ?  Certainly  not.  We  cannot 
reconstruct  what  never  existed,  and  we 
cannot,  therefore,  build  up  a  uniform 
original  Proto-Aryan  speech  containing 
the  type  of  every  word  and  every  gram¬ 
matical  form  that  meets  us  in  Sanskrit, 
Zend,  Armenian,  Greek,  Latin,  Celtic, 
Slavonic,  and  Teutonic. 

The  second  equally  thoughtless  en¬ 
deavor  was  to  fix  the  date  at  which  the 
Aryan  separation  took  place.  How,  in 
the  world,  was  that  to  be  done  ?  It  was 
thought  that,  as  in  geology  we  can 
count  the  years  in  which  certain  deposits 
have  taken  place  within  historical  times, 
and  argue  from  that  to  the  years  requir¬ 
ed  for  the  formation  of  more  ancient 
deposits,  we  might  apply  the  same  test 
to  the  growth  of  language.  We  see  how 
many  centuries  it  has  taken  for  Anglo- 
Saxon  to  become  English,  for  Latin  to 
become  French,  for  Zend  to  become 
Persian.  Why  should  we  not  be  able  to 
discover,  without  minding  a  century  or 
two,  how  long  it  would  have  taken  for 
Sanskrit,  Greek,  and  Latin,  to  branch 
off  from  a  common  stem  and  accumu¬ 
late  that  amount  of  difference  which 
separates  them  from  each  other  ?  The 
answer  is  simple  enough.  There  are 
two  kinds  of  change  in  language — the 
one  produced  by  internal,  the  other  by 
external  causes.  The  internal  changes 
are  due  chiefly  to  economy  of  muscular 
energy  and  similar  causes  ;  the  external 
changes,  and  these  are  the  most  pal¬ 
pable,  are  generally  the  results  of  political 
and  social  revolution,  |or  foreign  con¬ 
quest.  Anglo-Saxon  would  never  have 
become  what  it  has  become  in  English, 
but  for  the  ill-treatment  k  received  from 
the  Normans.  Latin  would  never  have 
become  French,  but  for  the  brutality 
with  which  it  was  mangled  by  Franks 
and  other  barbarians.  Persian  is  only 
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the  wreck  of  Zend,  and  bears  clear 
traces  of  all  the  persecutions  which 
Persia  underwent  from  its  Muhammedan 
conquerors.  No  one  can  measure  the 
beatings  of  such  events,  any  more  than 
a  geologist,  in  his  calculations  of  the 
progress  of  stratification,  can  make  al¬ 
lowance  for  earthquakes,  volcanic  erup¬ 
tions,  or  cataclysmal  floods. 

We  do  not  even  know  how  long  San¬ 
skrit  had  been  Sanskrit,  and  Greek 
Greek  before  the  time  when  we  become 
aware  of  their  existence.  Literature, 
or,  at  all  events,  written  literature,  is  a 
very  late  invention  in  most  countries. 
In  India  we  have  no  trace  of  books  be¬ 
fore  the  fifth  century  b.c.  In  Greece, 
we  know  indeed  of  inscriptions  several 
centuries  earlier  ;  but  of  written  books, 
in  our  sense  of  the  word,  I  still  doubt  the 
existence  before  the  sixth  century  b.c. 
It  is  true  that  oral  tradition,  before  the 
invention  of  writing  and  printing,  had 
proved  itself  a  very  safe  guardian  of 
poetry,  and  few  would  doubt  that  the 
earliest  poetry  which  we  know  in  India 
and  Greece  goes  back  at  least  to  1000 
B.c.  But  it  may  go  back,  for  all  we 
know,  to  2000  or  3000  B.c.,  and  even  at 
that  time  people  who  spoke  Sanskrit  and 
Greek  would  have  been  as  unintelligible 
to  each  other  as  a  Bengali  and  a  modern 
Greek  are  at  present. 

When  the  attempt  at  fixing  the  date  of 
the  first  Aryan  separation  was  given  up 
as  hopeless,  much  time  and  ingenuity 
were  wasted  on  the  question  whether  we 
might  not  be  able  to  find  out  how  that 
separation  took  place,  which  races  start¬ 
ed  first,  and  which  remained  together 
for  some  time  after  they  had  broken  away 
from  the  rest.  It  is  easy  to  start  such 
problems,  but  it  is  far  wiser  to  look  be¬ 
fore  we  leap.  I  was  not  aware,  till  I 
saw  it  stated  by  Professor  Schrader,  in 
his  excellent  book  called  “  Sprachver- 
gleichung  und  U  rgeschichte”  (p.  70), 
that  I  was  myself  responsible  for  the 
first  step  in  that  direction,  having  been 
the  first  to  point  out  that,  at  some  time 
or  other,  the  Aryan  family  separated 
and  became  divided  into  two  distinct 
branches,  the  South-Eastern^  comprising 
the  languages  of  India,  Persia,  and  Ar¬ 
menia  ;  and  the  North-  Western,  com¬ 
prising  Greek,  Latin,  Celtic,  Slavonic, 
and  Teutonic.  I  do  not  mean,  how¬ 
ever,  to  shirk  that  amount  of  responsi¬ 


bility.  When  we  find,  as  we  do,  in  the 
most  ancient  languages  of  India  and 
Persia,  in  the  Vedic  Sanskrit,  and  in 
Zend,  identical  words  of  decidedly  sec¬ 
ondary  character,  technical  terms  even, 
connected  with  a  peculiar  system  of  re¬ 
ligion  and  sacrifice,  and  such  words  not 
borrowed,  but  modified  according  to  the 
phonetic  system  of  either  Sanskrit  or 
Zend,  we  are  safe.  These  two  languages 
must  have  continued  together,  after  they 
had  separated  from  the  rest,  in  which 
no  traces  of  these  words  occur.  Thus 
we  find  in  Sanskrit  hotar,  the  name  of 
a  special  priest,  in  Zend  regularly 
changed  into  zaotar.  We  find  another 
name  for  priest  in  Sanskiit,  atharvan,  in 
Zend,  dtharvan.  The  sacrificial  plant, 
which  in  the  Veda  is  called  soma,  oc¬ 
curs  in  Zend  as  haoma.  While  other 
Aryan  languages  have  common  numerals 
up  to  one  hundred  only,  Sanskrit  and 
Zend  have  the  same  word  for  thousand 
also,  viz.  sahasra  in  Sanskrit,  changed 
regularly  in  Zend  into  hazanra.  Such 
evidence  is  sufficient  to  prove  that  the 
people  who  spoke  Sanskrit  and  Zend 
must  have  remained  united  for  some 
time  after  they  had  left  the  common 
Aryan  home,  and  after  they  had  become 
separated  from  the  speakers  of  the  other 
Aryan  dialects.  Beyond  this,  however, 
all  is  uncertain  and  mere  guess-work.  It 
was  iny  chief  object  in  the  inaugural 
lecture  which  I  delivered  at  Strassburg, 
in  1872,  to  warn  scholars  against  wast¬ 
ing  their  time  on  an  impossible  problem. 
I  pointed  out  how  certain  peculiar  sim¬ 
ilarities  had  been  discovered  : 

1.  Between  Slavonic  and  German,  by 
Bopp,  Zeuss,  Grimm,  and  Schleicher  ; 

2.  Between  German  and  Celtic,  by 
Ebel  and  Ix>ttner  ; 

3.  Between  Celtic  and  Latin,  by  New¬ 
man  and  Schleicher  ; 

4.  Between  Latin  and  Greek,  by 
Mommsen  and  Curtius  ; 

5.  Between  Greek  and  Sanskrit,  by 
Grassmann,  Sonne,  and  Kern. 

But  all  these  similarities  prove  no 
more  than  that  the  .\ryan  languages  are 
cognate  dialects.  If  some  of  them  agree 
on  certain  points  on  which  they  differ 
from  all  the  rest,  this  is  no  more  than 
we  should  expect ;  if  they  differ,  this  is 
again  exactly  what  we  are  prepared  for. 
Nothing  but  coincidences  in  late,  sec¬ 
ondary,  or  technical  terms,  such  as  we 
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find  between  Sanskrit  and  Zend,  for  in¬ 
stance,  but  certainly  not  between  Greek 
and  Latin,  ought  at  all  to  disturb  our 
equanimity.  Such  coincidences,  how¬ 
ever,  as  could  in  the  least  compare  with 
the  coincidences  between  Sanskrit  and 
Zend,  we  find  nowhere  else,  not  even 
between  Greek  and  Latin,  and  therefore 
the  probl.  m  of  the  gradual  separation  of 
the  Aryan  languages,  beyond  the  great 
split  into  a  North-Western  and  a  South- 
Eastern  branch,  is,  from  the  nature  of 
the  case,  insoluble,  and  must  be  aban¬ 
doned.  I  do  not  deny  that  the  ances¬ 
tors  of  Greeks  and  Romans,  of  Romans 
and  Celts,  of  Celts  and  Germans,  of 
Germans  and  Slavs,  may  have  remained 
together  for  some  time  before  they  be¬ 
came  finally  separated  ;  all  I  maintain  is 
that  the  linguistic  evidence  is  too  weak 
to  support  such  conclusions.  It  may 
seem  a  kind  of  intellectual  cowardice  to 
withdraw  from  an  undertaking  which 
appeared  so  promising,  but  if  there  is 
no  evidence  for  solving  a  problem  the 
true  scholar  ought  to  have  the  courage 
to  say  so,  and  not  to  waste  valuable  time 
on  mere  guesswork  which  simply  cum- 
bereth  the  ground.  About  the  same 
time  when  I  had  published  my  Strass- 
burg  lecture.  Professor  Schmidt  made  a 
bold  attempt  to  save  what  could  be 
saved  of  the  shipwreck,  but  in  the  end 
his  researches  led  to  much  the  same  con¬ 
clusion.  We  both  admit  that  there  was 
from  the  beginning  dialectic  variety 
within  certain  spheres,  but  the  cherished 
idea  of  a  real  pedigree  of  the  Aryan  lan¬ 
guages  had  to  be  surrendered  once  for 
all.  Let  any  Roman  scholar  attempt  to 
fix  the  time  when  Italian,  Proven9al, 
Spanish,  Portuguese,  French,  Rouma¬ 
nian  and  Rouinansch,  branched  off  re¬ 
spectively  from  Latin,  or  how  long  some 
of  them  remained  united  before  assum¬ 
ing  an  independent  existence,  and  he 
will  be  less  surprised  at  the  failure  of  all 
attempts  to  restore  the  stemma genealogi- 
cum  of  the  ancient  Aryan  languages. 

And  now  we  come  to  the  last  ques¬ 
tion.  Is  it  possible  to  fix  the  original 
home  of  Aryan  speech,  and  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  migrations  of  the  races  who 
spoke  Sanskrit,  Persian,  Greek,  Latin, 
Celtic,  Slavonic,  and  Teutonic,  in  their 
progress  from  their  head  quarters  ? 

It  is  generally  taken  for  granted  that 
in  the  beginning,  whenever  that  may 


have  been,  there  was  a  large  Aryan  pop¬ 
ulation  somewhere,  and  that  large 
swarms  issued  from  a  central  bee-hive 
which  contained  untold  millions  of  hu¬ 
man  beings.  This  may  or  may  not  have 
been  so.  But  first  of  all  we  ought  to 
remember  that  a  common  language  is  by 
no  means  a  certain  proof  of  a  common 
bee-hive.  We  know  from  history  how 
families,  clans,  and  whole  nations  were 
conquered  and  led  into  captivity,  learn¬ 
ing  the  language  of  their  conquerors  ; 
how  tribes  were  exterminated,  women 
and  children  carried  off  ;  and  how  even 
conquerors  had  sometimes  to  learn  the 
language  of  the  country  which  they  had 
subdued.  All  this  does  not  destroy  the 
continuity  of  language,  but  it  breaks  the 
continuity  of  blood.  If  the  indigenous 
races  of  India  learned  Sanskrit,  and  dia¬ 
lects  derived  from  Sanskrit,  they  became 
representatives  of  Aryan  speech,  what¬ 
ever  their  blood  may  have  been.  Have 
not  the  Jews  forgotten  Hebrew,  and 
learned  English,  German,  and  French  ? 
Have  not  the  Beauchamps  and  St. 
Legers  broken  their  tongues  to  Saxon 
idiom  and  Saxon  grammar  in  England  ? 
How  then  shall  we  tell  what  races  had 
to  learn  the  language  of  their  Aryan 
conquerors  or  their  Aryan  slaves  ?  There 
is  no  Aryan  race  in  blood,  but  whoever, 
through  the  imposition  of  hands,  whether 
of  his  parents  or  his  foreign  masters,  re¬ 
ceived  the  Aryan  blessing,  belongs  to 
that  unbroken  spiritual  succession  which 
began  with  the  first  apostles  of  that 
noble  speech,  and  continues  to  the  pres¬ 
ent  day  in  every  part  of  the  globe. 

And  why  should  there  have  been  in 
the  beginning  a  vast  number  of  Aryan 
men  ?  Let  us  remember  that  one  couple, 
having  two  children,  would,  if  every 
successive  marriage  was  blest  with  two 
children  only,  produce  a  population  of 
274,877,906,944  human  beings  in  about 
1,200  years.  Now  the  population  of  the 
whole  earth  at  the  present  moment  is 
vaguely  estimated  at  1,500  millions  only. 
We  are  not  driven,  therefore,  particu¬ 
larly  if  the  first  Aryan  separation  may 
be  placed  at  least  2,000  years  b.c.,  to 
the  admission  of  a  vast  Aryan  stock 
which  was  broken  up  into  seven  or  more 
nationalities.  That  may  be  the  more 
natural  hypothesis,  but  whether  more 
natural  or  not,  it  is  not  the  only  possi¬ 
ble  hypothesis.  Granted  two  Aryan 
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couples,  each  with  seven  children,  and 
everything  that  has  to  be  explained  may 
be  explained  quite  as  well  with  this  as 
with  the  bee*hive  theory.  Each  of  the 
seven  children,  by  marrying  children  of 
the  other  family,  might  become,  particu* 
laily  if  they  settled  in  different  forests  or 
valleys,  founders  of  dialects  ;  and  each 
of  these  dialects  might,  in  twenty  gener¬ 
ations,  or  six  hundred  years,  be  spoken 
by  more  than  two  millions  of  human 
beings.  Two  millions  of  human  beings, 
however,  are  much  more  difficult  to 
move  from  one  country  to  another  than 
two  hundred  ;  and  it  is,  at  all  events, 
quite  open  for  us  to  imagine  that  the 
Aryan  migrations  took  place  by  hun¬ 
dreds  instead  of  by  millions.  If  one 
missionary  is  able,  in  twenty  years,  to 
impose  his  peculiar,  and  perhaps  not 
quite  grammatical,  dialect  on  the  popu¬ 
lation  of  a  whole  island,  why  should  not 
one  shepherd,  with  his  servants  and 
flocks,  have  transferred  his  peculiar 
Aryan  dialect  from  one  part  of  Asia  or 
Europe  to  another  ?  This  may  seem  a 
very  humble  and  modest  view  of  what 
was  formerly  represented  as  the  irresist¬ 
ible  stream  of  mighty  waves  rolling  forth 
from  the  Aryan  centre  and  gradually 
overflowing  the  mountains  and  valleys 
of  Asia  and  Europe,  but  it  is,  at  all 
events,  a  possible  view  ;  nay,  1  should 
say  a  view  far  more  in  keeping  with 
what  we  know  of  recent  colonization. 

But  the  old  question  returns.  Can  we 
not  discover  the  cradle  of  our  race  ?  I 
say,  decidedly  we  cannot.  We  may 
guess,  with  more  or  less  probability,  but 
if  our  guesses  are  to  be  submitted  to  the 
tests  of  mathematical  certainty,  not  one 
of  them  will  stand  the  test.  This  ought 
to  be  understood  ;  and  is,  in  fact,  under¬ 
stood  among  most  scholars.  Many 
opinions  held  with  regard  to  periods  of 
history  which  are  beyond  the  reach  of 
historical  evidence  can  never  be  more 
than  possible  or  plausible.  To  demand 
for  them  a  different  character  does  not 
show  any  critical  sagacity,  but  rather 
ignorance  of  the  limits  of  our  knowledge. 
Thus,  when  we  see  the  Celts  driven  to 
the  western  parts  of  Europe,  pushed 
forward  by  Teutonic  tribes,  and  these 
again  pressed  hard  by  Slavonic  neigh¬ 
bors,  we  naturally  conclude  that  the 
Celts  were  the  first  to  arrive  in  Europe, 
the  Germans  the  second,  the  Slaves  the 


third.  But  there  is  no  mathematical 
certainty  for  this.  It  is  nothing  but  the 
result  of  an  historical  combination,  and 
can  never  be  mote.  Again,  if  we  see 
Hellenic  civilization  extending  from 
Asia  Minor  to  Greece,  and  from  Greece 
to  Italy,  and  if  we  find  the  Italians 
pressed  by  successive  inroads  from  the 
north,  we  are  inclined  here  too  to  ad¬ 
mit  a  progress  of  Aryan  speech  and 
thought  from  the  east  to  the  west,  and 
from  the  north  to  the  South.  If,  on  the 
contrary,  we  consider  that  the  Aryan 
conquerors  of  India  came  clearly  from 
the  north  along  the  rivers  of  the  Punjab, 
while  before  that  time  they  must  have 
dwelt  for  a  certain  period  together  with 
the  people  who  spoke  ancient  Persian, 
and,  before  that  time  again,  with  people 
who  became  the  founders  of  the  first 
European  dialects,  we  find  it  difficult  to 
resist  the  conviction  that  some  half-way 
point  from  which  the  North-Western 
and  South-Eastern  tribes  could  have  di¬ 
verged  may  mark  the  original  home  of 
the  Aryans. 

But  if  we  proceed  to  ask  in  what  exact 
spot  the  Aryan  centre  has  to  be  placed 
geographically,  the  answers  will  vary 
very  considerably.  “  Somewhere  in 
Asia,"  used  to  be  the  recognized  an¬ 
swer,  and  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  it 
was  far  wrong  ;  only  we  must  not  ex¬ 
pect  in  a  subject  like  this  our  much- 
vaunted  mathematical  certainty.  The 
reasoning  which  we  have  to  adopt  is  one 
that  Mill  recommends  for  other  compli¬ 
cated  and,  at  first  sight,  confused  sets 
of  appearances.*  We  have  to  begin  by 
making  any  supposition,  even  a  false  one, 
to  see  what  consequences  will  follow 
from  it,  and  by  observing  how  these 
differ  from  the  real  phenomena.  The 
simplest  supposition  which  accords  with 
the  more  obvious  facts  is  the  best  to  be¬ 
gin  with,  because  its  consequences  are 
the  most  easily  traced.  This  rude  hy¬ 
pothesis  is  then  rudely  corrected,  and  the 
operation  repeated,  and  the  comparison 
of  the  consequences  deducible  from  the 
corrected  hypothesis  with  the  observed 
facts  suggests  still  further  correction, 
until  the  deductive  results  are  at  last 
made  to  tally  with  the  phenomena. 

Now  the  ffrst  rough  hypothesis  is  that 
the  cradle  of  the  Aryans  was  somewhere 
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in  Asia,  and  the  question  is,  do  we 
know  of  any  facts  which  make  that  rough 
hypothesis  untenable  ?  The  first  fact 
that  was  supposed  to  militate  against  it 
was  the  absence  of  common  Aryan 
names  for  animals,  which  ought  to  have 
been  known  to  dwellers  in  Asia,  such  as 
the  the  elephant,  the  tiger^  and  the 
camel.  The  dog,  for  instance,  must 
have  been  known  to  the  Aryans  before 
their  separation,  because  it  has  the  same 
name  in  Sanskrit,  rvan,  in  Zend,  spd,  in 
Greek,  kvcjv,  in  Latin,  cants,  in  Irish, 
ctl,  in  Lithuanian,  sztl,  in  Gothic,  hunds. 
These  are  all  dialectic  modifications  of 
one  typical  form  kuan.  But  there  are 
no  common  Aryan  names  for  lion,  ele¬ 
phant,  tiger,  and  camel,  and  therefore, 
it  is  concluded,  the  Aryans  could  not, 
before  their  separation^  have  known 
these  animals  or  lived  in  a  country  where 
they  were  known.  This  argument  is 
ben  travato,  but  no  more.  First  of  all, 
if  some  perverse  critic  were  to  say  that 
the  Aryans  may  have  possessed  common 
names  for  these  animals,  but  lost  them, 
we  might  shrug  our  shoulders,  but  we 
could  not  prove  the  contrary.  Ever  so 
many  Aryan  words  exist  in  one  or  two 
branches  of  the  family  only,  and  if  they 
disappeared  in  some,  they  might  have 
disappieared  in  all. 

Secondly,  and  this  is  a  more  powerful 
argument,  we  find  that  the  animals 
which  have  common  Aryan  names  are 
mostly  such  as  had  become  familiar  and 
useful  by  being  domesticated.  The  fact 
that  the  dog  and  the  horse  have  com¬ 
mon  names  in  all  Aryan  languages  seems 
to  me  the  best  proof  that  they  had  been 
tamed.  Tigers  and  lions  were  simply 
wild  beasts,  and  there  was  no  necessity 
for  distinguishing  and  naming  them  be¬ 
yond  classing  them  as  /era  or  Or^p,  the 
objects  of  the  chase  (  Oripa).  And  sup¬ 
pose  the  camel  had  really  been  known 
and  utilized  as  a  beast  of  burden  by  the 
Aryans,  when  living  in  Asia,  would  it 
not  have  been  most  natural  that,  when 
transplanted  to  more  northern  regions, 
their  children,  who  had  never  seen  a 
camel,  should  have  lost  the  name  of  it  ? 
We  have  no  longer  iny  doits,  and. the 
word  would  have  been  altogether  lost 
but  for  such  familiar  phrases  as  **  I  care 
not  a  doit.'*  The  Americans  have  no 
pence,  and  in  America  penny  is  no  longer 
an  American,  but  only  a  foreign  word. 


The  negative  argument,  therefore, 
which,  from  the  absence  of  common 
Aryan  words,  tries  to  establish  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  their  objects  during  the  Aryan 
period,  breaks  down.  It  is  plausible, 
it  appeals  to  scholars  and  historians, 
but  it  must  not  be  subjected  to  a  cross 
examination  in  a  court  of  law.  Much 
stronger,  however,  is  the  positive  argu¬ 
ment.  If  the  North-Western  and  South- 
Eastern  Aryans  have  the  same  word  for 
bear,  for  instance,  they  roust  have 
known  the  bear  before  they  separated, 
and  have  lived  in  a  country  where  that 
animal  was  well  known.  The  bear  is  no 
doubt  a  wild  beast,  but  he  is  not  so  fe¬ 
rocious,  and  has  never  been  so  dreaded 
as  the  tiger  and  lion.  He  was  often 
considered  as  a  friend  and  patron  of  a 
village,  and  at  an  early  time  became 
quite  a  character  in  local  traditions. 
Many  families  and  tribes,  such  as  the 
Arcadians  and  the  Arsacidse,  were  proud 
of  their  descent  from  the  bear,  and  we 
need  not  be  surprised,  therefore,  to  find 
his  name  as  riisha  in  Sanskrit,  as  dptcrog 
in  Greek,  and  as  ursus  in  Latin. 

But  because  the  Aryans,  before  they 
branched  off  into  North- Westerns  and 
South-Easterns,  knew  the  bear,  it  does 
not  follow  that  we  must  push  their  orig¬ 
inal  home  to  the  Arctic  regions.  Even 
the  noith  of  India  may  be  called  arctic 
in  one  sense,  for  the  Great  Bear  is  vis¬ 
ible  there  ;  nor  need  we  go  to  Arcadia 
or  Germany  in  order  to  meet  with  bears. 
That  the  Aryans  did  not  come  from 
a  very  southern  climate  may  indeed  be 
gathered  from  their  possessing  common 
names  for  winter,  such  as  Sanskrit 
Greek  ^etpaiv,  Latin  hiems.  Old  Slav 
zima,  Irish  gam.  Ice,  too,  is  repre¬ 
sented  by  is  in  Teutonic,  by  isi  in  Iranic  ; 
snow  by  nix  in  Latin,  v'upa  (acc)  in 
Greek,  snaivs  in  Gothic,  snlgi  in  Old 
Slavonic,  snigis  in  Old  Irish,  and  fnizh, 
to  snow,  in  Zend.  There  being  a  com¬ 
mon  name  for  the  birch-tree,  bhdrga  in 
Sanskrit,  bereza  in  Russian,  birke  in 
German,  likewise  points  to  a  more  tem¬ 
perate  climate.  But  none  of  these  cli¬ 
matic  indications  drives  us  as  yet  out  of 
Asia.  I  confess  I  was  at  first  inclined 
(“Selected  Essays,”  I.  187)  to  follow 
Benfey,  when,  on  the  strength  of  this 
and  similar  linguistic  facts,  he  proposed 
to  fix  the  original  home  of  the  Aryans 
on  the  very  frontiers  of  Asia,  “  north  of 
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the  Black  Sea,  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Danube  to  the  Caspian  Sea.”  Unfor¬ 
tunately,  however,  Benfey  did  not  live 
to  publish  the  fuller  account  of  his  re¬ 
searches  which  he  had  promised,  and 
the  arguments  which  other  scholars  have 
added,  and  by  which  they  have  tried  to 
push  the  frontiers  of  the  Aryan  home  as 
far  as  Germany,  Scandinavia,  and  Si¬ 
beria,  seem  to  me  to  have  rather  weak¬ 
ened  than  strengthened  his  case.  The 
reasons  which  induced  Geiger  to  pro* 
claim  Germany  as  the  original  home  of 
the  Aryans  have  not  stood  the  criticism 
of  unprejudiced  scholars,  though  the 
evidence  with  which  we  have  to  deal  is 
so  pliant  that  it  is  possible  to  make  out 
a  more  or  less  plausible  case,  as  M. 
Pietrement  has  done  for  Siberia,  and 
Dr.  Penka  for  Scandinavia,  as  the  true 
officina  gentium  Aricarum.  Dr.  Penka’ s 
arguments  are  extremely  interesting. 
He  tries  to  show  that  the  picture  which 
linguistic  palaeontology  has  drawn  of 
Aryan  life  previous  to  the  separation, 
coincides  with  the  picture  which  archae¬ 
ological  palaeontology  constructs  from 
the  neolithic  remains  discovered  in 
Scandinavia.  But  how  would  this  prove 
that  the  Aryans  were  autochthonous  in 
Scandinavia  ?  Even  the  identity  of  the 
flora  and  fauna  of  Scandinavia  with  the 
fauna  and  flora  attested  by  the  common 
Aryan  language  would  not  decide  the 
question,  unless  we  could  prove  that  no 
other  country  could  put  forward  the 
same  claim.  And  are  we  to  suppose 
that  the  original  Aryan  type  was  Scan¬ 
dinavian,  and  that  our  forefathers  had 
blue  eyes  and  blonde  hair  ?  Blue  eyes 
and  blonde  hair  are  in  such  a  minority 
among  the  Aryans  that  Posche,  in  his 
book,  ”  Die  Arier,”  1878,  felt  driven  to 
place  our  ancestors  near  the  Rokitno 
swamps  in  Russia,  near  the  river  Pry- 
pet.  a  branch  of  the  Dniepr  (Borysthe- 
nes),  because  in  that  locality  depigmen¬ 
tation  takes  place  most  rapidly,  not  only 
with  men  but  with  plants  and  animals 
also. 

On  no  subject  have  positive  assertions 
been  made  with  such  assurance  as  on 
the  home  of  the  Aryans.  If  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  prove,  it  is  equally  difficult  to 
disprove  anything  with  regard  to  such 
distant  times,  and  scientific  imagination 
has  therefore  free  scope  to  roam. 
Scholars,  however,  who  know  how  thin 


the  ice  really  is  on  which  they  have  to 
skate,  are  not  inclined  to  go  beyond 
mere  conjecture,  and  they  tremble  when¬ 
ever  they  see  their  own  fragile  arguments 
handled  so  daringly  by  their  muscular 
colleagues,  the  palaeontologists  and 
cianioscopists. 

Dr.  Penka,  for  instance,  tells  us  that 
the  Aryans  had  a  common  name  for  the 
sea,  but  he  must  know  that  this  is  one 
of  the  most  contested  points  among 
scholars.  I  hold  that  akg  (fern.)  meant, 
first,  sea,  afterward,  as  a  masc.,  salt. 
Others  take  the  opposite  view.  I  con¬ 
nect  dX-e  and  sat  with  sa/-ila,  water,  in 
Sanskrit.  Curtius  objects  to  that  deri¬ 
vation.  I  think  that  Benfey  was  right  in 
assigning  to  Sanskrit  sara  the  meaning 
of  salt  (isee  his  last  article  in  Sitzungs- 
berichte  der  Gottinger  anthropologischen 
Gesellschafi,  15  July,  1876),  but  I  doubt 
whether  this  proves  that  sea-salt  was 
known  to  the  Aryans  before  they  sepa¬ 
rated.  If  dXs  meant  salt,  because  it  first 
meant  the  sea,  no  one  can  say  that  sara 
in  Sanskrit  meant  first  the  sea,  and  after¬ 
ward  salt.  The  Aryans  have  no  com¬ 
mon  name  for  the  sea,  for  even  if  mira 
did  mean  sea  in  Sanskrit,  that  word 
could  never  be  identified  with  mare, 
Goth,  marei,  Irish  muir,  Old  Slav. 
morje.  I  do  not  say  that  therefore  the 
sea  must  have  been  unknown  to  the 
united  Aryans  ;  I  only  say,  we  cannot 
prove  that  they  had  reached  the  sea  be¬ 
fore  they  separated. 

Over  and  over  again  we  see  palaeon¬ 
tologists,  in  their  eagerness  to  prove 
their  point,  taking  for  granted  what 
scholars  would  either  decline  to  grant, 
or  grant  only  with  every  kind  of  caution. 
Dr.  Penka  tells  us,  for  instance(p.  45), 
that  the  beech  was  known  to  the  Aryans 
before  they  separated.  But  that  is  not 
so.  There  is  no  word  in  Sanskrit  or 
Zend  corresponding  to  and 

in  Greek  is  still  the  oak,  not  yet  the 
beech.  Dr.  Penka  (p.  23)  tells  us  that 
we  have  evidence  of  Aryans  in  the  names 
of  the  Chatu-arii,  Attu-arii,  Ansu-arii, 
Ripu  aril,  Chasu-arii,  Bometu-arii, 
Cantu-arii,  Vectu  arii,  Teutono-arii,  and 
Boio-arii  ;  but  he  ought  at  all  events  to 
have  mentioned,  if  not  refuted,  Grimm’s 
explanation  of  these  names. 

It  seems  always  to  be  taken  for  granted 
that  the  Greeks  borrowed  their  name 
for  gold,  chrysos,  from  their  Semitic 
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neighbors.  But  this  has  never  been 
proved.  ChdrAx  in  Hebrew  is  only  a 
poetic  name  for  gold  ;  as  to  hurdsu  in 
Assyrian,  I  know  not  whether  it  is  the 
common  name  for  gold.  But  if  it  is, 
how  did  hurdsu  or  harddu  ever  become 
chrysos  1 

The  Greek  name  for  lion  is  likewise 
supposed  to  be  borrowed  from  Hebrew 
or  some  other  Semitic  tongue.  Now  I 
can  understand  how  Greek  Ac;  might 
have  been  borrowed  from  Hebrew 
but  how  can  Ae(,)v  be  called  an  adapta¬ 
tion  of  laish^  or  even  of  /dht,  or  old 
Semitic  labi'atu  /  I  do  not  maintain 
that  we  have  a  satisfactory  etymology 
of  Ae«v  in  Greek,  but  Leffmann’s  der¬ 
ivation  from  ravant  (lavant),  roaring, 
seems  certainly  more  plausible  than  a 
corruption  of  labi'atu. 

Again  we  are  told  that  the  Aryans 
borrowed  their  word  for  bull  from  Se¬ 
mitic  nations.  But  why  ?  If  they  knew 
cows,  and  no  one  denies  that,  why 
should  the  undivided  Aryans  not  have 
known  the  bull  ?  The  Greek  rav/jof, 
Lat.  taurus.  Gothic  stiur,  needs  no  for¬ 
eign  etymology.  It  is  the  Sanskrit 
sthdra,  which  means  strong,  like  sthavira 
and  stkira,  and  is  actually  explained  by 
bull  by  Sanskrit  lexicographers.  If  the 
Semitic  name  for  bull  is  tauru,  that 
would  never  account  for  Goth,  stiur^  or 
for  Sk.  sthdra  or  stkdla. 

It  is  difficult  to  stop  a  ball  after  it  has 
been  set  rolling,  but  considering  what 
far-reaching  conclusions  are  built  on  the 
probable  etymology  of  any  of  these 
words,  we  cannot  be  too  careful  in  dis¬ 
tinguishing  between  what  is  certain  and 
what  is  probable.  The  question  as  to 
the  original  home  of  those  who  spoke 
Aryan,  before  the  Ar}ans  separated, 
will  never  admit  of  a  positive  answer, 
unless  some  quite  unexpected  evidence 
or  some  very  ingenious  combination 
shall  be  forthcoming.  We  must  learn 


to  bear  with  our  horizons.  It  is  won¬ 
derful  enough  that  we  should  have  dis¬ 
covered  that  our  own  language,  that 
Greek  and  Latin,  that  Slavonic  and 
Celtic  are  closely  connected  with  the 
languages  now  spoken  in  Armenia, 
Persia,  and  India.  It  is  wonderful 
enough  that  out  of  the  words  which  all 
these  languages,  or  at  all  events,  some 
members  of  its  two  primitive  branches, 
the  North-Western  and  South-Eastern, 
share  in  common,  we  should  have  been 
able  to  construct  a  kind  of  mosaic  pict¬ 
ure  of  the  fauna  and  flora  of  the  original 
home  of  the  Aryans,  of  their  cattle,  their 
agriculture,  their  food  and  drink,  their 
family  life,  their  ideas  of  right  and 
wrong,  their  political  organization,  their 
arts,  their  religion,  and  their  mythology. 
The  actual  site  of  the  Aryan  paradise, 
however,  will  probably  never  be  discov¬ 
ered,  partly  because  it  left  no  traces  in  • 
the  memory  of  the  children  of  the  Aryan 
emigrants,  partly  because  imagination 
would  readily  supply  whatever  the  mem¬ 
ory  had  lost.  Most  of  the  Aryan  na¬ 
tions  in  later  times  were  proud  to  call 
themselves  children  of  the  soil,  children 
of  their  mother  earth,  autochthones. 
Some  thought  of  the  East,  others  of  the 
North,  as  the  home  of  their  fathers  ; 
none,  so  far  as  I  know,  of  the  South  or 
the  West.  New  theories,  however,  have 
their  attractions,  and  I  do  not  wonder 
that  some  scholars  should  be  smitten 
with  the  idea  of  a  German,  Scandi¬ 
navian,  or  Siberian  cradle  of  Aryan  life. 
I  cannot  bring  myself  to  say  more 
than  Nan  liquet.  But  if  an  answer  must 
be  given  as  to  the  place  where  our  Aryan 
ancestors  dwelt  before  their  separation, 
whether  in  large  swarms  of  millions,  or 
in  a  few  scattered  tents  and  huts,  I 
should  still  say,  as  I  said  forty  years 
ago,  “Somewhere  in  Asia,’’  and  no 
more. — Good  Words. 
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Part 

I. — On  the  Value  or  Commodities 

WHICH  ARE  ASSUMED  TO  BE  PRO¬ 
DUCED  BY  Common  Labor  only. 

In  my  last  article  I  pointed  out, 
briefly  and  in  outline,  the  error  under¬ 
lying  and  pervading  Ricardo’s  theory  of 
value,  and  adopted  by  Marx,  with  many 
ingenious  ampliflcations.  And  once 
again  I  would  earnestly  beg  the  reader, 
whatever  intellectual  contempt  of  So¬ 
cialism  he  may  hitherto  have  enter¬ 
tained,  not  to  consider  it,  at  least  with 
regard  to  this  point,  as  below  his  most 
serious  and  most  careful  notice  ;  for  the 
cardinal  doctrine  on  which  the  structure 
of  Socialism  is  reared,  is  the  doctrine 
not  of  Marx  only,  but  of  Mill  and  Ri¬ 
cardo  also,  and  all  that  company  of  re¬ 
spectable  writers  who  have  hitherto 
passed  as  pillars  of  economic  science 
and  common  sense. 

Let  me  again  quote  one  or  two  pas¬ 
sages  to  remind  the  reader  what  this  doc¬ 
trine  of  value  is.  "  It  is  the  comparative 
quantity  of  commodities,”  says  Ricardo, 
that  labor  will  produce  that  determines 
their  present  or  past  relative  value.” 
Thus  he  supposes  a  hunter  and  a  fisher¬ 
man,  in  a  primitive  state  of  society,  who, 
with  implements  of  equal  value,  procure 
respectively  one  deer  and  one  salmon  in 
a  day.  One  deer  is  in  that  case  of  the 
value  of  one  salmon.  Next  he  sup¬ 
poses  that  for  every  one  deer  procured 
by  the  hunter,  the  fisherman  in  the  same 
time  procures  two  salmon.  In  that  case 
one  deer  is  of  the  value  of  two  salmon. 
Again,  ”  If,”  he  says,  ”  the  shoes  and 
clothing  of  the  laborer  could,  by  im¬ 
provements  in  machinery,  be  produced 
by  one-fourth  of  the  later  now  neces¬ 
sary  to  their  production,  [their  value] 
would  fall  75  per  cent.”  Again,  in  a 
passage  I  have  already  quoted,  ”  To 
convince  ourselves,”  he  says,  ”  that  this 
[later]  is  the  real  foundation  of  ex¬ 
changeable  value,  let  us  suppose  any 
improvement  to  he  made  in  the  means 
of  abridging  later  in  any  one  of  the  va- 
Msw  Sxxixs.— VoL.  XLVL,  No.  4 
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rious  processes  through  which  raw  cot¬ 
ton  must  pass  before  the  manufactured 
stockings  go  to  the  market  to  be  ex¬ 
changed  for  other  things,  and  observe 
the  effects  which  will  follow.  .  .  . 
The  stockings  will  inevitably  fall  in 
value,  and  command  less  of  other  things. 

.  .  .  Economy  in  labor  never  fails 
to  reduce  the  relative  value  of  a  com¬ 
modity.”  *  “Similarly,”  Karl  Marx 
says,  “  if  the  productiveness  of  labor 
were  doubled,  .  .  .  the  only  result 
would  be  that  [there  would  bej  twice  as 
many  use-values  as  before,  these  use- 
values  being  twice  as  cheap  as  before.”  f 
Finally,  let  me  repeat  this  passage,  “  A 
million  of  men,”  Marx  quotes  Ricardo 
as  saying,  “  always  produce  in  manu¬ 
facture  the  same  value.  This,”  adds 
Marx,  "  is  accurate  if  the  extension  and 
degree  of  intensity  of  their  labor  are 
given.” 

Furthermore,  let  me  again  remark 
how  absolutely  true,  from  one  point  of 
view,  this  theory  of  value  seems  ;  not 
only  how  true,  but  how  self-evident. 
Few  things,  perhaps,  have  so  rapidly 
fallen  in  value,  without  any  deterioration 
in  quality,  as  books.  What  beautiful 
reprints  of  standard  works  can  now  be 
had  for  tenpence  !  Let  us  compare  a 
copy  of  one  of  these  with  a  copy  of  the 
same  work  in  manuscript,  made  before 
the  invention  of  printing.  It  needs  no 
economic  knowledge,  and  no  economic 
argument,  to  show  any  one  how  far 
greater  must  the  value  of  the  latter  have 
been  than  the  present  value  of  the  for¬ 
mer  ;  nor  is  the  reason  less  obvious.  Let 
us  suppose  the  same  man  to  have  two 
lives,  and  to  have  been  a  transcriber  in 
the  Middle  Ages,  and  a  printer  now. 
In  his  first  life  it  took  him  two  months 
to  transcribe,  say.  More’s  Utopia,  and 
he  was  paid  for  those  two  months’  later 
the  equivalent  of  £15,  or  five  shillings  a 

♦  Prituiples  of  Political  Economy  and  Taxa¬ 
tion,  chap.  i. 

f  Karl  Marx,  Capital,  p.  533. 
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day.  The  value  of  this  one  copy  was 
£15:  In  his  second  life  he,  with  fifty- 
nine  other  printers,  produces  in  the  same 
period  an  edition  of  eighteen  thousand 
copies  ;  that  is  to  say,  each  printer  vir¬ 
tually  produces  three  hundred — three 
hundred  copies  in  two  months,  or  five 
copies  a  day  ;  and  each  copy  sells  at  a 
shilling,  or  perhaps  tenpence,  for  the 
transcriber’s  skill  may  have  been  rarer 
than  the  printer’s,  and  commanded  a 
higher  price.  Thus  no  matter  how 
many  copies  the  man  produces,  he  can¬ 
not  increase  the  exchangeable  value  of 
the  aggregate,  and  Ricardo  may  well 
seem  perfectly  right  in  saying  that  in¬ 
creased  productivity  ”  adds  nothing  to 
values  and  that  the  values  produced 
by  a  million  men  will  always  be  the 
same,  no  matter  what  their  products. 

Such  is  the  current  doctrine  of  value 
— the  orthodox  doctrine  as  well  as  the 
Socialistic.  The  Socialists  are  only  pe¬ 
culiar  from  pushing  it  to  its  logical  con¬ 
sequences.  1  propose  to  show  that  this 
doctrine  is  entirely  inadequate  and  mis¬ 
leading  ;  and  that  though  no  doubt  it 
contains  an  element  of  truth,  it  is  practi¬ 
cally  a  positive  and  complete  falsehood. 

Ricardo,  as  we  have  seen  just  now, 
speaks  of  a  million  men.  The  actual 
number  is  of  no  consequence  ;  but  it  at 
any  rate  reminds  us  that  he  is  speculat¬ 
ing  not  about  vague  abstractions,  but 
alraut  communities  of  some  specified 
«ize.  The  importance  of  this  fact,  how¬ 
ever,  he  very  imperfectly  realises.  He 
fixes  his  mind  on  some  one  industry  ;  he 
sees  what  the  immediate  and  obvious  re¬ 
sults  on  it  are  of  certain  industrial  de¬ 
velopments  ;  but  into  the  farther  effects 
of  these  developments  he  makes  no  in¬ 
quiry  at  all,  nor  does  he  seem  to  see  how 
entirely  the  whole  aspect  of  the  question 
is  changed  by  them.  Thus  he  starts 
with  a  community  evidently  presumed 
by  him  to  be  civilized,  in  which  a  certain 
number  of  its  members  supply  it  with 
stockings.  He  then  supposes  that,  ow¬ 
ing  to  some  invention  or  discovery,  the 
same  number  of  stockings  can  be  made 
by  a  fewer  number  of  men,  let  us  say  by 
half  the  number ;  and  he  rests  satisfied 
with  insisting  that  the  stockings  are 
halved  in  value.  Having  convinced 
himself  of  this,  he  thinks  there  is  no 
more  to  be  said.  He  quite  forgets  that 
the  situation  has  another  side  to  it,  and 


that  when  he  tells  us  the  stockings  are 
halved  in  value,  he  also  means  that  they 
are  produced  by  half  the  number  of 
men  ;  and  that  thus,  the  community  be¬ 
ing  of  a  given  size,  with  its  need  for 
stockings  not  unlimited,  half  of  the  men 
engaged  formerly  in  stocking-making  are 
now,  ex  hypothesi,  diverted  to  some  other 
industry.  They  are  enriching  the  com¬ 
munity  with  a  new  sort  of  commodities 
— with  a  new  aggregate  of  values.  This 
fact,  when  its  bearings  are  fully  realized, 
will  be  found  to  throw  a  wholly  new  light 
on  the  question. 

To  understand  this  let  us  quite  set 
aside,  at  first,  certain  points  that  will 
have  to  be  disputed  afterward.  What 
we  have  to  deal  with  is  the  effect  on 
values  of  an  increase  in  the  productivity 
of  human  energy,  and  this  increase,  I 
have  said,  is  due  in  reality  to  ability, 
and  not  to  labor.  But  that  point  for  the 
present  let  us  waive.  Let  us  put  ability 
out  of  the  question,  and  imagine  that 
labor,  that  common  average  labor,  in¬ 
creases  its  own  power,  without  any  aid 
from  without,  and  grows  more  produc¬ 
tive,  according  to  the  naive  supposition 
of  Marx,  ”  accidentally  and  spontane¬ 
ously."  We  will  suppose  further  that 
if  productivity  increases  in  any  special 
manufacture,  such  as  stockings,  the  in¬ 
crease  implies  no  special  qualities  in  the 
men  who  are  at  the  moment  stocking- 
makers,  but  is  caused  by  altered  condi¬ 
tions  of  the  industry  which  would  affect 
equally  any  laborer  who  applied  himself 
to  it. 

And  now  let  us  consider  the  case  of  a 
definite  manufacturing  community.  We 
might  take  the  million  men  mentioned 
by  Ricardo  ;  but  it  will  serve  our  pur¬ 
pose  as  well,  and  give  less  work  to  the 
imagination,  if  instead  of  a  million  we 
content  ourselves  with  ten.  Let  us  sup¬ 
pose,  then,  a  manufacturing  community 
of  ten  men,  all  of  equal  capacity,  all 
working  an  equal  time,  and  all  living  in 
a  precisely  similar  way.  These  men  have 
five  wants  each — their  way  of  life  re¬ 
quires  five  kinds  of  commc^ities  ;  and, 
in  order  to  stick  to  the  examples  of 
Marx  and  Ricardo,  we  will  say — though 
the  catalogue  sounds  somewhat  comfort¬ 
less — that  these  five  commodities  are 
stockings,  coats,  boots,  venison,  and  sal¬ 
mon.  T wo  men  apply  themselves  to  the 
production  of  each  of  these,  and  each 
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couple  in  the  course  of  the  year  pro¬ 
duces  just  sufficient  for  the  yearly  con¬ 
sumption  of  the  community.  Thus  each 
couple,  whatever  be  its  special  product, 
produces  enough  of  that  for  ten  persons 
— for  its  own  two  members  and  for  four 
other  couples  besides ;  and  whatever 
each  couple  does  for  the  others,  the 
others  make  an  equivalent  return  to 
it. 

Here  is  a  perfect  working  model  of 
values  in  the  process  of  exchange,  as 
that  process  is  conceived  of  by  Ricardo. 
The  values  produced  by  each  man  are 
manifestly  equal  ;  his  products  mani¬ 
festly  exchange  in  exact  prop>ortion  to 
the  labor  embodied  in  them.  I  say  that 
this  is  manifest ;  but  the  matter  is  so 
important  that  we  will  be  a  little  more 
precise. 

Let  us  suppose  these  products,  these 
commodities,  to  be,  as  of  course  they 
would  be,  of  certain  definite  quantities. 
Each  man,  we  will  say,  requires  in  the 
course  of  the  year  twelve  pairs  of  stock¬ 
ings,  four  coats,  two  pairs  of  boots, 
forty-eight  salmon,  and  twelve  deer ; 
thus  the  whole  community  requires  and 
produces  a  hundred  and  twenty  pairs  of 
stockings,  forty  coats,  twenty  pairs  of 
boots,  four  hundred  and  eighty  salmon, 
and  a  hundred  and  twenty  deer.  The 
hundred  and  twenty  pairs  of  stockings 
are  produced  by  two  men,  who,  keeping 
twenty-four  pairs  for  their  own  use,  give 
a  similar  twenty-four  pairs  to  each  of  the 
four  other  couples,  and  receive  from 
them  severally  eight  coats,  four  pairs  of 
boots,  a  hundred  and  four  salmon,  and 
twenty-four  deer  ;  that  is  to  say,  one 
pair  of  stockings  exchanges  for  one  deer 
or  for  four  salmon,  three  pairs  of  stock¬ 
ings  exchanges  for  one  coat,  and  six  pairs 
of  stockings  for  one  pair  of  boots. 

Insisting  on  this  may  seem  to  the 
reader  tiresome,  but  it  is  so  important 
to  grasp  the  situation  thoroughly  that  I 
must  state  the  case  yet  once  again.  Let 
us  take  for  our  unit  all  through,  then, 
six  pairs  of  stockings  ;  and  our  table  of 
values  will  be  as  follows.  Six  pairs  of 
stockings  exchange  for,  or  are  worth, 
one  pair  of  boots,  or  two  coats,  or  six 
deer,  or  twenty-four  salmon. 

Let  us  now  adopt  the  great  supposi¬ 
tion  of  Ricardo,  which  is  ail,  he  tells  us, 
that  we  need  to  convince  ourselves  of 
the  truth  of  his  theory.  Let  us  suppose 


that  the  labor  required  for  making  stock¬ 
ings  is  so  abridged  that  one  man  can 
do,  say,  the  work  of  two.  The  hundred 
and  twenty  stockings  needed  by  our 
community  are  made,  not  now  by  a 
couple  of  men,  but  by  one.  Let  us  in¬ 
quire  how  the  value  of  the  stockings  has 
altered.  Let  us  take  the  half  dozen  we 
were  just  considering,  and  imagine  the 
maker  going  with  them  to  the  catchers 
of  deer  and  asking,  as  before,  for  six 
deer  in  exchange  for  them.  The  kind 
of  answer  he  will  receive  is  obvious  ;  it 
will  be  just  such  an  answer  as  Ricardo 
would  have  dictated  ;  and  the  stocking- 
maker  will  find  that  there  are  very  ex¬ 
cellent  reasons  why  he  ought  to  receive, 
and  certainly  will  receive,  only  three 
deer  for  his  stockings  instead  of  six. 
He  will  have  just  the  same  experience 
with  the  catchers  of  salmon  and  the 
makers  of  coats  and  boots.  He  finds 
they  will  give  him  in  exchange  for  his 
six  stockings  only  half  the  commodities 
which  they  used  to  give  him  previously 
— only  half  the  quantity  of  salmon,  of 
coats,  and  of  boots  ;  or,  in  other  words, 
for  the  same  quantity  he  has  to  give 
twelve  pairs  of  stockings  instead  of  six. 
Everything  has  happened  to  him  thus  far 
just  as  Ricardo  said  it  would-  He 
makes  more  stockings  with  the  same  la¬ 
bor,  but  as  they  increase  in  quantity 
they  fall  in  value  ;  he  finds  that,  precise¬ 
ly  as  Ricardo  said  they  would,  they 
“  command  a  smaller  quantity  of  those 
things  in  which  no  abridgment  of  labor 
has  been  made  and  Ricardo,  were  he 
pressed  to  point  out  the  moral  of  the  sit¬ 
uation,  would  at  once  ask  us  to  observe 
that  the  man’s  annual  labor  produces 
just  the  same  exchangeable  value  as  ever 
— that  its  products  exchange  for  merely 
the  same  commodities. 

But  is  this  really  the  case  ?  By  no 
means.  Ricardo’s  calculation  is  exact 
as  far  as  it  goes,  but  it  leaves  out  of  sight 
altogether  the  most  important  features 
of  the  situation.  Formerly  the  stock¬ 
ing-maker  produced  sixty  pairs  of  stock¬ 
ings  in  the  year,  and  made  his  four 
yearly  purchases  with  forty-eight  pairs, 
leaving  twelve  pairs  for  his  own  wearing. 
Now  he  produces  a  hundred  and  twenty 
pairs,  and  his  four  yearly  purchases  cost 
him  ninety-six  pairs,  thus  leaving  him, 
as  formerly,  ^^twelve  pairs  for  himself ; 
but  not  that  only,  he  has  something 
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more  :  he  has  an  extra  twelve  pairs  be¬ 
sides. 

That  is  one  new  factor  in  the  case  ; 
here  is  another.  Not  only  does  one  man 
make  as  many  stockings  as  two  made 
formerly,  but  one  of  the  stocking-makers 
has  been  displaced  from  his  former  em¬ 
ployment  ;  and  since,  ex  hypothesis  all 
the  ten  members  of  our  community  are 
always  fully  employed,  this  tenth  man 
is  still  producing  something  ;  he  is  pro¬ 
ducing  some  new  commodity — let  us  say 
gin,  at  the  rate  of  ten  bottles  a  week. 
But  how  does  this  man  subsist  ?  What 
does  he  get  in  exchange  for  his  gin  ? 
The  answer  is  evident.  The  value  of 
stockings  as  related  to  coats,  boots,  sal¬ 
mon,  and  venison  having  fallen  by  one 
half,  the  four  couples  who  produce  these 
commodities  respectively  have  a  surplus 
of  each  enough  for  one  man’s  wants,  and 
give  them  to  the  gin-maker  in  exchange 
for  gin.  The  stocking-maker  does  the 
same  thing  with  the  extra  twelve  pairs 
of  stockings  ;  he  likewise  gets  gin  in  ex¬ 
change  for  them — he  gets  a  bottle  a  week, 
or  fifty-two  bottles  in  the  year.  How, 
then,  is  the  exchangeable  value  of  his 
year’s  products  affected  ?  Is  it  correct 
to  say  of  them  in  the  aggregate  that, 
though  their  number  is  doubled,  the  ex¬ 
changeable  value  of  each  is  halved,  and 
that  thus  collectively  their  exchangeable 
value  is  unaltered  ?  If  we  confine  our 
attention  to  the  commodities  which  the 
man  could  command  originally  this  will 
indeed  seem  to  be  the  case  ;  but  the  mo¬ 
ment  we  grasp  the  whole  situation  we 
shall  see  that  it  is  not  so.  Originally  the 
exchanged  portion  of  his  yearly  product 
of  stockings — those  which  he  did  not  use 
himself — exchanged  for  four  coats,  two 
pairs  of  boots,  forty-eight  salmon,  and 
twelve  deer  ;  now  the  exchanged  por¬ 
tion  commands  these  same  commodities, 
but  not  these  only,  it  commands  fifty- 
two  bottles  of  gin  in  addition. 

In  the  same  way  the  reader  may 
imagine  the  productivity  of  labor  to  be 
doubled  in  any  one  of  the  other  indus¬ 
tries  ;  and  at  once — since  we  are  bound 
to  suppose  all  the  ten  men  still  equally 
industrious — we  have  one  man  devoting 
himself  to  the  production  of  some  new 
commodity,  while  the  man  whose  labor, 
with  its  doubled  productivity,  still  pro¬ 
duces  the  same  class  of  product  as  for¬ 
merly,  finds,  as  the  stocking-maker  did. 


that  the  doubled  sum  of  his  year’s  prod¬ 
ucts  has  not,  indeed,  doubled  in  value, 
but  has  had  a  definite  and  substantial  in¬ 
crease. 

Nor  is  this  true  only  of  the  men  whose 
labor  happens  to  have  become  more  pro¬ 
ductive.  In  the  kind  of  community  we 
have  imagined,  where  the  capacities  of 
all  are  equal,  and  the  increased  produc¬ 
tivity  is  due,  not  to  any  special  skill  in 
the  producer,  but  to  some  change  in 
the  circumstances  of  production,  in¬ 
creased  productivity  in  one  branch  in¬ 
creases  equally  the  value  of  the  products 
of  all ;  while  if  we  suppose  that  in  all  of 
the  original  five  industries  the  produc¬ 
tivity  is  doubled,  as  it  was  in  the  case  of 
stocking-making,  the  exchange  value  of 
the  products  of  each  of  the  ten  men  will 
be  doubled. 

Ricardo’s  general  proposition,  there¬ 
fore,  with  regard  to  values  is  altogether 
untrue,  from  whichever  point  of  view  we 
regard  it — that  of  the  individual  pro¬ 
ducer  or  that  of  the  producing  commu¬ 
nity.  The  same  number  of  men,  labor¬ 
ing  for  an  equal  time,  and  with  an  equal 
intensity,  do  not  necessarily  produce  a 
constant  sum  of  values  ;  but  the  sum  of 
these  values — these  values  in  exchange, 
does  the  very  thing  that  Ricardo  said  it 
could  not ;  it  varies  with  the  productiv¬ 
ity  of  the  labor,  and  with  the  abridgment 
made  in  each  particular  industry  in  the 
amount  of  labor  needed  for  producing 
each  commodity. 

Let  the  reader  consider  this  point  well. 
The  believer  in  the  orthodox  economists 
and  the  believer  in  the  Socialistic  econo¬ 
mists  are  equally  concerned  in  examin¬ 
ing  it.  The  fallacy  1  am  exposing 
though  it  is  the  basis  of  the  Socialistic 
system,  is  an  integral  part  of  the  ortho¬ 
dox  economic  faith  also,  and  it  is  from 
the  orthodox  economists  that  the  Social¬ 
istic  thinkers  have  borrowed  it  No 
doubt,  therefore,  the  reader,  to  which¬ 
ever  school  he  inclines,  will  be  tempted 
to  doubt  whether  on  so  vital  a  point  as 
this  his  highest  authorities  have  been  so 
wholly,  so  astonishingly  in  error.  Let 
him  doubt ;  it  is  the  best  thing  he  can 
do,  for  his  doubt  will  serve  to  fix  his 
mind  on  the  question  ;  it  will  send  him 
back  to  it  again  and  again,  and  tease 
him  into  turning  it  every  way  in  which 
it  can  be  turned  ;  and  the  more  familiar, 
the  more  completely  familiar,  he  gets 
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with  it,  the  more  convinced  he  will  be 
of  how^his  trusted  guides  have  misled 
him. 

To  one  point  especially  let  his  thoughts 
stick  pertinaciously — let  them  stick  to  it 
until  it  becomes  clear — and  that  is,  the 
practical  meaning  of  value  in  exchange, 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  producer. 
Value  in  exchange  is  a  quality  inhering 
in  commodities,  say  in  stockings  ;  but 
except  accidentally,  and  in  the  case  of  a 
small  portion  of  them,  the  stockings 
produced  by  the  stocking-maker  are  for 
him  mere  expressions  of  so  many  hours 
of  labor  ;  and  the  only  question  for  him 
that  has  any  practical  meaning  is  the 
amount  of  commodities  he  can  purchase 
with  so  many  hours  of  labor,  not  with  so 
many  stockings.  In  other  words,  these 
hours  of  his  are  his  money.  He  cannot 
increase  their  number  ;  but  docs  he,  ac¬ 
cording  as  his  labor  grows  more  produc¬ 
tive,  increase  their  power  of  purchasing 
other  commodities  ?  The  questioft  is 
not  what  so  many  stockings  can  pur¬ 
chase,  but  what  one  man  can  purchase  ; 
and  the  stockings  have  no  definite  bear¬ 
ing  on  the  problem  at  all,  except  as 
definitely  related  to  the  amount  of  labor 
embodied  in  them.  It  wilt,  indeed,  be 
instructive  to  conceive  of  them  as  ground 
out  of  a  mill  by  a  blind  man,  who  sim¬ 
ply  turns  a  handle,  and  can  only  conjec¬ 
ture  how  many  he  has  produced  by  the 
number  of  other  things  which  he  finds 
given  him  in  exchange  for  them  :  and 
the  point  on  which  I  have  been  just  in¬ 
sisting  is  this,  that  given  a  spontaneous 
increase  in  the  efhcacy  of  the  mill,  and 
given  a  definite  commodity  such  as  this 
we  are  supposing,  the  blind  man  will  find 
at  the  end  of  each  day  a  corresponding 
increase  in  the  commodities  for  which 
the  produce  of  his  day’s  grinding  ex¬ 
changes. 

Though  the  schools  of  Marx  and  Ri¬ 
cardo  alike  realize  this  fact  (and  under 
some  of  its  aspects  it  can  escape  no¬ 
body),  they  neither  of  them  grasp  its  real 
bearing  upon  values,  and  their  failure  is 
due  to  two  reasons.  Firstly,  they  have 
neither  of  them  succeeded  in  keeping 
steadily  in  mind  the  all-important  truth 
that  in  every  transaction  of  exchange, 
what  the  buyer  gives  for  commodities  is 
not  commodities,  but  time  ;  a  statement 
which  applies  equally  to  both  the  parties 
concerned,  since  each  is  buyer  or  seller, 


according  to  the  point  from  which  we 
look  on  them.  Thus  Mill  says,  “  There 
cannot  be  a  general  rise  in  values.  It  is 
a  contradiction  in  terms.  A  can  only 
rise  in  value  by  exchanging  for  a  greater 
quantity  of  B  and  C,  in  which  case  they 
must  exchange  for  a  smaller  quantity  of 
A.”  He  forgets  that  to  the  producer 
of  A,  A  is  measured  by  time,  while  B 
and  C  are  measured  by  their  bulk  or 
number  ;  and  that  to  the  producer  of  B 
and  C,  A  is  measured  by  its  bulk  or 
number,  and  B  and  C  by  time.  Let  A 
stand  for  apples,  and  B  and  C  for  bread 
and  cream.  Edwin  and  Angelina  form  a 
community  of  two,  and  live  upon  noth¬ 
ing  but  these  two  kinds  of  food.  Edwin 
produces  the  apples,  and  Angelina  the 
bread  and  cream  ;  but  Angelina  can 
only  eat  the  former,  and  Edwin  the  lat¬ 
ter  :  there  is  therefore  an  exchange  of 
commodities.  Further,  they  both  have 
an  unlimited  capacity  for  eating  ;  it  is 
their  sole  luxury,  as  well  as  their  sole 
necessity.  We  start  with  supposing  that 
Edwin  can  shake  down  from  the  trees 
twenty  apples  a  day,  and  Angelina  can 
procure  him  in  a  day  twenty  slices  of 
bread  and  cream.  Thus  Edwin  can 
command  by  a  day’s  work  twenty  slices. 
The  number  of  the  apples  is  no  matter 
to  him,  for  they  would  command  the 
same  number  of  slices,  no  matter  what 
their  number.  In  the  same  way,  the 
number  of  slices  is  no  matter  to  Ange¬ 
lina.  They  neither  of  them  care  what 
their  own  labor  produces,  but  only  what 
it,  in  its  embodied  shape,  will  exchange 
for.  Let  us  now  suppose  that,  owing 
to  some  extraneous  cause,  Edwin  with 
no  extra  exertion  brings  forty  apples 
down  instead  of  twenty.  The  value  of 
A  for  him  is  quite  unchanged,  but  for 
Angelina  the  value  of  B  and  C  is  doub¬ 
led.  Similarly,  let  us  suppose  that  .An¬ 
gelina,  with  no  extra  exertion,  discovers 
that  she  is  producing  forty  slices  daily 
instead  of  twenty  ;  then  the  value  of  A. 
to  Edwin  is  doubled  also.*  This  case 


*  Mill  seems  to  have  some  perception  of 
what  I  have  urged  above,  but  it  is  very  imper¬ 
fect,  or  rather  intermittent.  If  a  day’s  la¬ 
bor,”  he  says,  "  will  purchase  in  America  twice 
as  much  of  the  ordinary  consumable  articles 
as  in  England,  it  seems  a  vain  subtlety  to  insist 
in  saying  that  labor  is  of  the  same  value  in 
both  countries,  and  that  it  is  the  value  of  other 
things  which  is  different.  Labor  in  this  case 
may  be  correctly  said  to  be  twice  as  valuable 
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is  but  a  partial  illustration  of  what  our 
supposed  community  of  ten  men  illus¬ 
trates  more  fully,  and  1  have  only  intro¬ 
duced  this  simpler  and  more  incomplete 
figure  because  it  concentrates  the  atten¬ 
tion  better  on  one  special  point — I  mean 
the  error,  or  indistinctness,  that  vitiates 
the  received  ideas  of  exchange.  This, 
1  say,  is  one  reason  why  the  theory  has 
been  possible,  that  the  increase  of  the 
productivity  of  labor  does  not  increase 
the  exchange  value  of  the  products. 

But  there  is  another  reason,  of  a  differ¬ 
ent  character,  which  I  conceive  has  been 
no  less  operative.  This  is  the  fact  that, 
in  any  actual  community  in  which  labor 
is  assumed  to  be  the  sole  cause  of  pro¬ 
duction,  and  increase  of  productivity  to 
result,  not  from  increased  talents  in  the 
laborer  but  from  the  changed  conditions 
of  his  industry,  the  effects  of  such  an  in¬ 
crease  in  any  single  industry,  though 
real,  will  be  exceedingly  small.  Let  us 
return  to  our  community  of  ten  persons, 
and  consider  once  more  what  we  said 
with  regard  to  them.  In  their  first  con¬ 
dition  they  produced  five  commodities, 
and  each  man’s  labor  commanded  a  fifth 
of  his  own  immediate  product  plus  a  fifth 
of  four  other  products.  In  their  second 
condition,  the  efficiency  of  one  man's 
labor  is  doubled,  and  he  commands  the 
same  amount  of  his  own  immediate  prod¬ 
uct,  plus  one-fifth  of  four  other  prod¬ 
ucts,  plus  one-tenth  of  an  additional 
product.  The  efficiency  of  his  own  la¬ 
bor  is  doubled  ;  it  is  as  if  the  whole  la¬ 
bor  of  another  man  had  been  added  to 
it :  but  its  value  has  increased  not  by 


both  in  the  market  and  to  the  laborer  himself,  as 
in  England.”  No  doubt  Mill  would  say  that 
this  superior  value  of  labor  implied  an  inferior 
value  in  the  articles  it  purchased  ;  but  it  seems 
however  evident,  when  once  the  mind  is  fixed 
on  the  matter,  that  to  treat  all  the  labor  in 
America  as  one  kind  of  commodity,  is  to  ig¬ 
nore  the  very  fact  that  separates  civilized  pro¬ 
duction  from  the  most  rudimentary— the  fact 
that  labor  is  divided  and  differentiated.  Were 
there  no  such  differentiation,  there  would  be  no 
such  thing  as  exchange  value  at  all. 

It  may  be  as  well  to  point  out  to  any  one 
who  is  familiar  with  the  writings  of  Marx,  that 
the  views  on  which  I  have  been  insisting  above 
are  something  wholly  distinct  from  the  shallow 
theory,  so  ably  exposed  by  Marx,  that  the 
values  of  commodities  are  each  increased  by 
the  act  of  exchange.  They  are  not  increased 
by  the  act  of  exchange,  but  by  the  fact  that  there 
are  increased  quantities  to  be  exchanged. 


the  whole  product  of  another  man's  la¬ 
bor,  but  only  by  the  tenth  part  of  it. 
Nine-tenths  of  the  increased  product 
have  transferred  their  value  to  the  prod¬ 
ucts  of  the  other  nine  members  of  the 
community.  From  the  very  terms  of 
the  supposition,  the  increased  value  is 
shared  equally  by  all ;  and  the  added 
amount  that  remains  to  the  workman 
whose  productivity  has  increased,  be¬ 
comes  less  and  less  as  the  community  is 
more  numerous.  Thus  if  the  stocking- 
maker,  by  doubling  his  productivity,  in¬ 
creases  the  exchange  value  of  his  labor 
so  little  in  the  microscopic  community 
we  have  imagined,  it  is  easy  to  see  that 
in  any  actual  country,  where  industries 
are  counted  not  by  units  but  by  thou¬ 
sands,  this  increase  of  exchange  value, 
though  it  would  be  equally  real,  would 
be  so  small  as  to  be  hardly  appreciable. 
Were  the  productivity  of  labor  increased 
in  every  industry,  the  effect  would  be 
the  same  in  a  small  community  as  in  a 
large  one  ;  but  so  long  as  we  are  dealing 
with  a  change  in  one  industry  only,  the 
more  elaborate  the  civilization  and  the 
more  numerous  the  industries,  the  small¬ 
er  and  less  obvious  is  the  amount  of 
added  exchange  value  which  the  labor 
in  question  secures  for  its  own  augment¬ 
ed  products. 

We  have  only,  however,  to  suppose 
the  productivity  of  labor  to  be  increased 
in  all  industries  instead  of  only  one,  and 
the  exchange  value  that  is  added  to  the 
products  of  labor  in  each  will  be  as  great 
and  as  unmistakable  as  the  increase  in 
productivity  itself. 

As  I  have  said  already,  the  reader 
need  only  include  in  these  industries  the 
production  of  gold,  and  imagine  this  to 
keep  exact  pace  with  the  rest,  and  the 
whole  situation  appears  in  the  homeliest 
and  most  familiar  form.  A  pound  has 
exactly  the  same  purchasing  power  ;  it 
will  buy  the  same  amount  of  boots, 
coats,  fish,  meat,  stockings — in  fact,  of 
everything  ;  the  only  difference  will  be 
that  every  one  will  have  more  pounds  in 
his  purse.  It  is  possible,  however,  that 
the  reader  will  make  one  objection.  He 
will  say  that  the  increased  number  of 
pounds  will  not  buy  more  labor.  That 
IS  perfectly  true,  but  the  objection  comes 
to  nothing.  Nobody  buys  labor  as  labor, 
except  for  the  sake  of  personal  service  ; 
and  all  that  can  be  said  from  this  point 
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of  view,  means  merely  that  in  a  com¬ 
munity  where  the  energy  of  every  man 
is  equally  productive,  and  every  one  is 
consequently  equally  rich,  nobody  can 
have  any  personal  servants  :  that  is  to 
say,  no  one  man  can  command  the  en¬ 
tire  energy  of  any  one  other  man,  still 
less  of  a  number  of  other  men.  He  could 
only  do  this  by  giving  in  exchange  for  it 
the  entire  produce  of  his  own  energy,  in 
which  case  he  would  be  his  servant’s 
servant,  just  as  much  as  his  servant  would 
be  his. 

And  this  remark  will  serve  to  remind 
the  reader,  in  case  he  should  have  been 
tempted  for  any  moment  to  forget  it, 
that  the  whole  of  the  arguments  and  il¬ 
lustrations  which  have  just  been  put  be¬ 
fore  him  rest  entirely  on  the  explicit 
assumption  of  the  Socialists,  and  the  im¬ 
plied  assumption  of  Ricardo,  that  pro¬ 
ductive  energy  is  nothing  but  labor,  the 
labor  of  all  men  being  practically  equal. 
How  inequalities  in  wealth  arise  is  not 
explained  by  Ricardo  at  all ;  by  Marx 
and  the  Socialists  it  is  ascribed  to  the 
exercise  of  powers  wholly  unconnected 
with  production,  but  which  coerce  and 
despoil  the  producers.  All  that  has  been 
done  in  the  foregoing  assumption  is  to 
eliminate  any  extraneous  powers  of  this 
kind  ;  and  one  community  of  ten  men, 
all  of  equal  capacity,  represents  in  all 
essentials  all  the  elements  of  production, 
as  the  Socialistic  economists  conceive  of 
them.  In  such  a  community,  then,  let 
the  reader  note  two  things  :  the  ex¬ 
change  value  of  products  would  increase 
with  the  increase  in  the  productivity  of 
labor,  but  at  the  same  time  profits  would 
be  an  impossibility. 

We  will  now  change  our  supposition, 
by  introducing  into  it  a  further  factor  in 
production  ;  and  the  reader  will  see  how 
different  an  aspect  the  situation  assumes 
— how  different,  and  how  much  nearer 
to  the  actual  facts  of  life. 

II. — On  the  Value  of  Commodities 

PRODUCED  BY  LaBOR,  WHOSE  PRO¬ 
DUCTIVITY  IS  HEIGHTENED  BY  ABIL¬ 
ITY. 

Let  US  keep  in  mind  our  community 
of  ten  men,  for  we  have  still  work  for  it 
to  do.  Let  us  revert  to  the  condition 
in  which  we  originally  supposed  it,  when 
it  produced  commodities  of  five  kinds. 


the  required  amount  of  each  being  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  energy  of  two  men  ;  let  us 
recall  what  we  have  seen  with  regard  to 
the  exchange  value  of  the  products  of 
each  roan’s  energy ;  and  then  again, 
taking  the  case  of  our  old  friends  the 
stockings,  suppmse,  as  we  did  before, 
that  the  productivity  of  energy  in  this 
industry  is  doubled.  But  let  us  suppose 
it  doubled  in  a  different  way. 

Let  us  suppose  that  this  increase,  in¬ 
stead  of  being  caused  by  some  spontane¬ 
ous  change  in  the  inevitable  conditions 
of  the  industry,  which  would  affect 
equally  any  man  who  might  take  to 
stocking-making,  is  caused  by  some  ex¬ 
ceptional  faculty  developed  in  one  of  the 
stocking-makers,  and  developed  in  him 
only.  Let  us  suppose  that  Brown  wakes 
up  one  morning  and  finds  himself  pos¬ 
sessed  of  some  mesmeric  power  by  which, 
through  means  of  a  few  passes  made 
once  a  week  over  Jones,  Jones  is  en¬ 
abled,  without  any  extra  exertion,  to 
produce  as  many  stockings  singly  as  he 
and  Brown  formerly  produced  together. 
The  stockings  would  still  be  the  product 
of  the  energy  of  the  two  men — no  other 
two  men  could  produce  them  with  a  less 
expenditure  of  labor  ;  they  would,  there¬ 
fore,  still  command  the  same  amount  of 
other  commodities,  and  of  these’com- 
modities  Brown  and  Jones  would  each 
take  the  same  share  as  formerly.  There 
would,  however,  be  this  difference : 
Brown  would  be  contributing  not  labor, 
but  ability  ;  and  the  exercise  of  this 
ability,  instead  of  taking  nine  hours  a 
day,  would  take,  let  us  say,  five  minutes 
a  week.  He  would,  therefore,  at  once 
be  a  man  of  leisure,  and  Jones  would 
practically  be  his  servant. 

Of  course  it  may  be  said  that  Jones 
might  refuse  to  consent  to  this  arrange¬ 
ment,  by  which  he  personally  would  be 
no  gainer  ;  but  in  that  event  Brown 
would  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  offer 
him  some  slight  service,  which  his  own 
leisure  would  well  permit  him  to  render,* 
and  the  choice  of  Jones  would  have  the 
requisite  motive  to  determine  it. 

Let  us  now  suppose  further  that  not 
only  in  the  stocking  industry,  but  in  the 

*  The  actual  circumstances  under  which  la¬ 
bor  is  subjected  to  the  direction  of  ability  are 
far  too  complicated  to  be  represented  in  so 
simple  an  example  as  the  above,  except  in  the 
most  imperfect  way. 
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other  four  industries  as  well,  one  of  the 
laborers  develops  a  power  like  that  of 
Brown,  and  can  in  the  same  way  double 
the  productivity  of  his  fellow.  The 
same  amount  of  commodities  is  produced 
as  formerly,  and  other  commodities  have 
precisely  the  same  value  ;  only  now  we 
have  a  lalx>ring  class  on  one  side  and  a 
leisured  class  on  the  other.  Since,  how* 
ever,  we  are  supposing  that  the  whole 
community  are  always  occupied  some¬ 
how — for  the  constancy  of  their  occu¬ 
pation  was  part  of  our  supposition — we 
must  suppose  our  leisured  class  to  devote 
its  leisure,  not  to  idleness,  but  to  the 
production  of  luxuries  for  itself ;  and 
even  if  in  the  production  of  them  it  em¬ 
ploy  nothing  but  the  common  labor-force 
which  no  average  man  is  without,  it 
creates  for  its  own  use  a  set  of  values 
equal  to  that  which  the  laborers  produce 
for  theirs. 

Matters  in  our  community  are  at  last 
getting  to  wear  some  nearer  likeness  to 
those  of  the  actual  capitalistic  world. 
Let  us  indulge  in  one  supposition  more, 
and  we  shall  make  it  nearer  still — as 
near,  in  fact,  as  our  few  materials  will 
allow.  Let  us  suppose  that  Brown,  in 
addition  to  his  power  over  Jones,  has  a 
similar  power  over  all  the  eight  other  la¬ 
borers — that  he  can  at  will  double  their 
productivity,  and  again,  if  it  please  him, 
suffer  it  to  sink  to  its  original  condition. 
In  this  case  the  productivity  of  the  nine 
other  men  being  thus  doubled  by  Brown, 
the  aggregate  of  values  is  increased,  just 
as  it  is  in  the  other  cases  we  have  con¬ 
templated  ;  only  the  whole  of  the  in¬ 
creased  value  has  been  created  by 
Brown,  and  the  whole,  or  very  nearly 
the  whole,  goes  to  him.  In  other  words, 
he  has  the  labor  of  four  men  at  his  own 
disposal,  and  they  either  create  material 
value  for  him,  or  else  give  him  the  equiv¬ 
alent  in  their  personal  service  ;  for  now 
at  last  personal  service  becomes  possi¬ 
ble.  It  is  possible  as  soon  as — and  in  a 
free  community  it  is  possible  only  as 
soon  as — the  values  produced  in  a  given 
time  by  one  man’s  ability  are  greater 
than  the  values  produced  by  one  man’s 
average  labor. 

We  are  now  in  a  position  to  proceed 
to  a  farther  portion  of  our  inquiries  ; 
first,  however,  let  us  briefly  recapitulate 
the  results  of  what  we  have  seen  thus 
far,  and  the  ideas  which  the  reader  must 


carry  on  with  him  in  order  to  give  a 
practical  meaning  to  what  is  to  follow. 

The  sum  of  values  produced  by  a  given 
number  of  men,  in  a  given  time,  in¬ 
creases  with  the  productivity  of  their 
energy,  and  the  number,  quality,  and 
variety  of  the  commodities  in  which  the 
values  are  embodied. 

The  whole  theory  of  exchange  values, 
all  the  arguments  of  all  thinkers  with  re¬ 
gard  to  it,  presupposes  this — that  the 
producers  of  any  given  amount  of  values 
receive  themselves,  and  divide  among 
themselves,  the  values  or  commodities 
that  these  values  command  in  exchange  ; 
and  further,  the  share  of  each  producer 
ought  to  be,  and  in  the  absence  of  any 
extraneous  interference  is,  in  proportion 
to  his  individual  product.* 

If,  therefore,  the  modern  increase  in 
the  productivity  of  energy — in  the 
amount  of  commodities  produced  by 
the  same  number  of  men — be  mainly  due 
not  to  the  average  labor  of  the  many, 
but  to  the  ability  of  the  few,  it  is  to  the 
few  that  the  bulk  of  these  extra  commod¬ 
ities  will  naturally  go. 

Let  us  now  go  on  to  consider  what 
ability  is,  and  how  far  it  resides  exclu¬ 
sively  in,  and  is  monopolized  by,  a  body 
of  men  distinct  from  average  laborers. 

III. — General  Evidences  of  the 
Existence  of  Productive  Ability 
AS  AN  Agency  distinct  from  Pro¬ 
ductive  Labor. 

One  of  the  most  extraordinary  features 
in  Karl  Marx’s  Treatise  on  Capital  is  the 
incompleteness  with  which  one  fact  is 
examined  ;  and  the  fact  I  allude  to  is 
the  sole  and  central  fact  which  made  it 
worth  his  while  to  write  his  treatise  at 
all,  and  around  which  all  his  arguments 
centre.  I  mean  the  fact  of  the  few  j}os- 


*  This  must  be  constantly  borne  In  mind  by 
the  reader.  The  entire  force,  and  even  the  en* 
tire  meaning,  of  the  contention  of  Marx  de¬ 
pends  on  it.  He  can  only  maintain,  as  he 
does,  that  labor  is  robbed  or  underpaid,  because 
labor  does  not  get  all  which,  according  to  him. 
it  produces.  In  the  same  way,  if  the  whole 
products  due  to  the  ability  of  the  few  did  not 
go  to  the  few,  the  few,  according  to  Marx's 
principle,  would  be  robbed  in  precisely  the 
same  way.  Whether  it  may  be  right  or  possi¬ 
ble  to  treat  them  so,  or  how  far  it  may  be  right 
or  possible,  is  a  most  important  question,  but 
a  totally  separate  one  ;  and  by-and-by  I  shall 
discuss  it  separately. 
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sessing  a  share  of  wealth  wholly  dispro¬ 
portionate  to  their  numbers  ;  I  mean  the 
fact  of  a  rich  class  existing. 

To  many  readers  of  Marx’s  work  this 
statement  will  probably  seem  surprising, 
since  his  one  aim  from  his  first  chapter 
to  his  last  is  to  analyze  and  expose  the 
process  by  which  the  riches  of  the  few 
are  accumulated.  But  I  do  not  say  that 
the  analysis  is  not  elaborate  :  what  I  say 
is,  that  it  is  not  complete.  It  concerns 
itself  closely  enough  with  one  part  of 
the  problem  ;  but  there  is  another  part, 
equally  large,  equally  important,  which 
it  does  not  so  much  as  glance  at,  and 
which  the  writer  wholly  ignores.  He 
explains  to  us  with  infinite  pains  what, 
under  the  capitalistic  system,  he  con¬ 
ceives  to  be  the  nature  of  the  accumulat¬ 
ing  process  ;  and  he  points  out  certain 
historical  steps  by  which  the  few  have 
secured  for  themselves  the  means  of  un¬ 
equal  appropriation  :  but  he  does  not 
seem  for  a  single  moment  to  realize  that 
there  is  another  set  of  facts  underlying 
these,  and  of  which  these  are  merely  the 
outward  expression  or  manifestation. 
He  tells  us  that  a  certain  small  body  of 
individuals  have,  from  generation  to 
generation,  done  such  and  such  things, 
and  that  what  they  have  done  has  been 
to  the  injury  of  the  many  and  to  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  themselves  ;  but  he  never  in¬ 
quires  what  has  enabled  these  special 
few  to  do  this — why  they  have  succeeded 
in  doing  it,  and  not  some  other  few. 
He  acts  just  as  if,  in  describing  a  foot¬ 
race,  in  which  a  few  runners  outstripped 
an  immense  crowd  of  competitors,  he 
were  to  note  all  the  incidents  that  met 
the  eye  of  the  observer,  but  never  in¬ 
quired  into  the  physique  or  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  winners,  the  extent  of  their 
muscular  powers,  their  natural  judicious¬ 
ness  in  husbanding  them,  their  presence 
of  mind,  their  determination,  and  their 
perseverance.  His  observations  are 
careful,  accurate,  and  shrewd,  but  their 
scope  is  almost  absurdly  limited. 

Marx  declares,  and  not  without  justi¬ 
fication,  that  the  existing  economic  sys¬ 
tem,  the  system  under  which  the  rich 
men  of  the  modern  world  enjoy  and  ac¬ 
quire  their  riches,  is  a  system  which 
dates  practically  from  the  end  of  the 
fourteenth  century.  He  insists  farther 
that  the  special  country,  alike  of  its  birth 
and  its  development,  has  been  England  ; 


and  that  to  understand  its  real  nature, 
and  its  future  prospects,  the  causes  of 
its  rise,  and  the  chances  of  its  destruc¬ 
tion,  we  must  concentrate  our  studies  on 
the  period  and  the  country  in  question. 
Everything  essential  to  the  matter,  he 
thinks,  we  shall  find  in  these.  In  this 
view  all  his  disciples  have  followed  him. 
The  capitalistic  system,  they  say,  which 
the  earlier  economists  looked  upon  as 
the  normal  condition  of  production,  is  a 
system  in  reality  that  is  merely  excep¬ 
tional  and  transitional.  Four  hundred 
years  ago,  they  argue,  it  had  hardly  be¬ 
gun  ;  and  a  hundred  years  hence,  it  will 
already  have  ceased  to  be.  “  The  proc¬ 
ess,”  says  Marx,*  in  one  of  many  pas¬ 
sages  to  the  same  effect,  ”  the  process 
that  clears  the  w^.y  for  the  capitalistic 
system  can  be  none  other  than  the  proc¬ 
ess  that  takes  away  from  the  laborer  the 
possession  of  his  means  of  production. 

.  .  .  The  so-called  primitive  accumula¬ 
tion  is  nothing  else  than  the  historical 
process  of  divorcing  the  producer  from 
the  means  of  production.  It  appears  as 
primitive,  because  it  forms  the  prehis¬ 
toric  stage  of  capital,  and  of  the  mode 
of  production  corresponding  with  it. 
The  economic  structure  of  capitalistic 
society  has  grown  out  of  the  economic 
structure  of  feudal  society.  The  disso¬ 
lution  of  the  latter  set  free  the  elements 
of  the  former.  .  .  .  The  expropriation 
of  the  agricultural  producer,  of  the  peas¬ 
ant,  from  the  soil  is  the  basis  of  the 
whole  process.  The  history  of  this  ex¬ 
propriation  in  different  countries  assumes 
different  aspects.  ...  In  England 
alone,  which  we  take  as  our  example, 
has  it  the  classic  form.  In  England,” 
he  continues,  “  serfdom  had  practically 
disappeared  in  the  last  part  of  the  four¬ 
teenth  century  and  he  forthwith  be¬ 
gins  his  sketch  of  the  existing  social 
structure. 

Now  the  above  view  embodies  not 
only  a  truth,  but  a  truth  of  a  very  im¬ 
portant  kind.  The  modern  capitalistic 
system,  the  economic  structure  of  exist¬ 
ing  society,  is  no  doubt  a  thing  that  is 
mainly  of  modern  development,  and 
many  of  its  features  have  been  wanting 
in  all  other  civilizations.  It  is  no  doubt 
well  that  we  should  be  reminded  of  this 
fact,  and  Marx  and  his  followers  deserve 


*  Karl  Marx,  Capital^  voL  ii.  pp.  740—742. 
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our  thanks  for  reminding  us  :  but  the 
Socialistic  economists,  while  they  have 
been  occupied  in  this  task,  while  they 
have  been  demonstrating  how  recent  and 
in  many  ways  how  exceptional  is  the 
system  which  the  orthodox  economists 
accepted  as  immutable  and  universal, 
entirely  forget  that  in  one  point  at  least 
this  exceptional  system  is  as  old  as 
civilization  itself  ;  and  that  one  feature 
— and  this  one  the  most  important — is 
simply  a  reproduction  of  what  has  been 
seen  everywhere,  wherever  human  beings 
have  lifted  a  society  out  of  savagery. 
It  is  the  existence  of  a  rich  or  a  {mwer- 
ful  minority  :  it  is  the  phenomenon  of 
the  few,  in  some  way  or  other,  holding 
sway  of  some  sort  over  the  many,  and 
enjoying  a  certain  mode  of  life,  which 
the  many,  were  it  only  possible,  would 
be  glad  to  enjoy  also.  And  to  make  this 
phenomenon  all  the  more  striking,  the 
many  suffer,  in  the  great  majority  of 
cases,  not  only  the  privation  of  enjoy* 
ments  monopolized  by  the  few,  but  posi¬ 
tive  hardships,  and  often  acute  misery. 

This  is  recognized  in  a  certain  way 
by  the  Socialistic  economists  themselves. 
Thus  Marx  writes  as  follows  :  “  Wher¬ 
ever  a  part  of  society  possesses  the  mo¬ 
nopoly  of  the  means  of  production,  the 
laborer,  free  or  not  free,  must  add  to 
the  working  time  necessary  for  his  own 
maintenance,  an  extra  working  time  in 
order  to  produce  the  means  of  subsistence 
for  the  owners  of  the  means  of  produc¬ 
tion,  whether  the  proprietor  be  the  Athe¬ 
nian  itakde  K'dyaOog,  Etruscan  theocrat, 
civis  Romanus,  or  Norman  baron.”  * 
But  the  strange  thing  is  this.  Writers 
of  the  school  of  Marx,  while  they  recog¬ 
nize  the  above  fact,  utterly  fail  to  see  its 
scientific  significance.  They  utterly 
fail  to  see  that,  however  exceptional, 
however  recent,  our  modem  capitalistic 
society  in  some  ways  may  be,  this  feature 
shows  that  somewhere  beneath  the  sur¬ 
face  there  is  something  in  it  which  is 
neither  recent  nor  exceptional,  and  that 
it  is  intimately  connected  with  some  set 
of  facts  as  old  and  universal  as  human 
nature  itself. 

That  this  conclusion,  seemingly  so  ob¬ 
vious,  should  have  escaped  a  thinker  so 
keen  and  so  painstaking  as  Marx,  is  in 
the  highest  degree  astonishing.  He 


*  Marx,  Capital,  vol.  i.  p.  218. 


points  out  with  great  force  how  our  cap¬ 
italistic  civilization  differs  from  all 
others  ;  he  misses  the  significance  of  the 
phenomenon  in  which  it  resembles  them. 
And  yet  to  any  thinking  man,  especially 
to  men  familiar  with  modem  ideas  of 
democracy,  and  believing  in  the  power 
of  self-organized  multitudes,  the  phe¬ 
nomenon  1  am  referring  to — the  position 
of  the  few  in  civilization — must  surely 
be  the  most  marvellous,  the  most  para¬ 
doxical,  the  most  staggering  phenome¬ 
non  that  human  society  exhibits.  It  is 
perfectly  true  that  Marx  endeavors  to 
explain  it — to  explain,  that  is,  its  ap¬ 
pearance  during  the  last  four  hundred 
years.  Other  writers  of  his  school  do 
precisely  the  same  thing.  But  the  na¬ 
ture  of  their  explanation  shows  this  more 
than  anything,  how  completely  they 
misapprehend  what  it  is  that  requires 
explaining. 

The  few,  they  tell  us,  have  expropri¬ 
ated  the  many.  But  why  have  the  many 
allowed  themselves  to  be  expropriated  ? 
The  few  have  been  organized,  they  say, 
the  many  not  organized.  That  may  be  ; 
but  why  have  the  many  not  been  organ¬ 
ized  ?  The  few,  they  say,  have  been 
educated,  the  many  kept  in  ignorance. 
That  may  be,  we  again  must  answer,  but 
why  ?  Why  have  the  many  not  acquired 
knowledge  ?  Why  have  they  allowed 
themselves  to  be  despoiled  of  their  free¬ 
dom  ?  Their  muscles  are  as  strong  as 
those  of  their  oppressors  or  masters, 
their  eyes  as  keen,  their  hands  as  sure. 
Is  it  not  singular  that  this  innumerable 
multitude  of  intelligences,  this  mass  of 
muscular  pK>wer,  should  be  dominated, 
held  in  check,  and  ordered  by  mere 
handfuls  of  their  fellow-creatures  ?  Is 
this  a  fact  that  calls  for  no  explanation  ? 

Were  it  an  isolated  instance  the  ex¬ 
planation  of  Marx  might  be  accepted  by 
us.  He  might  account  for  the  power  of 
the  few  by  some  wave  of  circumstance, 
which  placed  them  during  the  fifteenth 
century  of  the  Christian  era,  in  Europe, 
in  a  position  of  unfair  advantage  over 
the  great  mass  of  the  population.  But 
this  will  not  account  for  precisely  the 
same  thing  happening  during  the  feudal 
ages,  during  the  days  of  Imperial  Rome, 
in  ancient  Etruria,  in  Egypt,  in  Baby¬ 
lon,  and  in  undiscovered  America.  The 
wars  of  the  Roses  and  the  dissolution 
of  the  English  monasteries  will  not  ex- 
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plain  everything.  The  events  by  which 
Marx  explains  the  rise  of  the  capitalistic 
minority,  themselves  require  explaining. 
These  events  are  but  one  manifestation 
of  a  force  which  has  been  present  always 
and  everywhere  ;  the  capitalistic  system 
is  but  another.  And  what  is  this  force  ? 
One  answer  only  is  possible  ;  and  it  is 
an  answer  which,  though  in  detail  it 
might  fill  volumes,  can  yet  broadly  and 
plainly  be  given  in  a  sentence.  That 
force  is  the  Ability  of  the  minority.  The 
few  have  occupied  the  position  which 
they  have  occupied  and  still  occupy  be* 
cause  out  of  every  large  body  of  men 
there  have  always  been,  and  always  are, 
a  few  with  exceptional  powers  of  deal¬ 
ing  with  the  facts  of  their  situation. 

Why  this  should  be  so  we  do  not 
know  ;  we  can  only  say  that  universal 
history  and  universal  experience  show 
us  that  it  is  so.  Just  as  in  every  com¬ 
munity  there  will  be  a  few  who  are  some¬ 
what  taller  and  somewhat  stronger  than 
the  rest,  so  also  there  will  be  a  few  who 
will  exceed  the  rest  in  some  qualities  of 
mind  or  character  ;  only  the  difference 
in  the  latter  case  will  be  far  greater  than 
in  the  former.  Some  will  reply  that  this 
difference  is  caused  by  inequality  of  op¬ 
portunity  ;  and  no  doubt  in  many  cases 
want  of  opportunity  keeps  dormant  much 
ability  that  under  other  circumstances 
might  have  developed  itself ;  but  to  seek 
to  explain  the  main  facts  of  the  case  in 
this  way  is  simply  begging  the  question. 
Unequal  powers  have  made  unequal  op¬ 
portunities  first,  however  much  the  un¬ 
equal  opportunities  afterward  may  react 
on  and  emphasize  the  situation  ;  and 
these  opportunities  everywhere  would  in 
the  long  run  equalize  themselves,  if  it 
were  not  for  the  underlying  inequality 
of  abilities,  which  is  perpetually  main¬ 
taining,  establishing,  or  re-establishing 
them. 

If  circumstances  make  men,  men 
make  circumstances  ;  and  this  it  is  which 
the  Socialistic  economists  ignore.  They 
pretend  to  be  scientific,  they  struggle  to 
be  scientific,  and  many  of  them  have  dis¬ 
played  much  scientific  ability  ;  but  here 
their  science  has  failed  them.  “  It  has 
happened,”  writes  Prince  Krapotkin,  in 
discussing  the  Scientific  Basis  of  An¬ 
archy,  “  that  in  the  long  run  of  ages 
everything  which  permits  men  further  to 
increase  their  production,  or  even  to 


continue  it,  has  been  appropriated  by 
the  few.”  *  And  with  this  statement  he 
is  satisfied.  ”  It  has  happened,”  he 
says.  But  how  and  why  has  it  hap¬ 
pened  ?  Why  during  the  long  run  of 
ages  has  one  man  constantly  despoiled 
thousands  ?  Why  have  muscular  power 
and  average  intelligence  gone  for  noth¬ 
ing  in  the  struggle  ?  If  in  actual  war¬ 
fare  the  same  thing  happened,  if  in  every 
armed  conflict  from  the  beginning  of  his¬ 
tory,  small  handfuls  of  men  had  always 
appeared  upon  the  scene,  and  invariably 
taken  prisoners  multitudes  opposed  to 
them,  no  one  could  escape  the  conclusion 
that  the  winners  of  such  singular  victo¬ 
ries  must  have  possessed  some  qualities 
which  their  victims  did  not  possess. 
And  this  is  equally  true  in  the  field  of 
production  and  industry,  though  strange 
to  say  it  has  proved  to  be  not  so  ob¬ 
vious. 

IV.— The  various  forms  under 

WHICH  Productive  Ability  shows 

itself. 

The  two  main  reasons  why  the  Social¬ 
istic  theory  is  plausible  consist,  it  seems 
to  me,  of  the  two  following  facts.  One 
is  the  fact  that  when  we  turn  to  the  rich 
classes  we  see  large  numbers  of  them 
doing  nothing  at  all ;  and  it  certainly 
seems  obvious  that  no  productive  ability 
is  exercised  by  them.  The  other  is  the 
fact  that  those  of  the  rich  who  actively 
manage  the  various  processes  of  produc¬ 
tion  have  nothing,  as  a  rule,  that  stamps 
them  as  men  of  genius,  or  sets  them 
apart  as  a  superior  race  of  beings. 
Workmen  may  continually  be  found 
quicker-witted  than  their  masters,  more 
thoughtful,  better  informed,  and  with 
finer  characters  ;  and  glancing  from  one 
to  the  other,  one  may  be  well  excused 
the  reflection  that  external  circum¬ 
stances,  and  not  personal  qualities,  have 
placed  the  men  in  their  widely  different 
positions.  The  first  of  these  two  facts 
I  shall  deal  with  presently.  I  shall 
deal  with  the  latter  at  once. 

The  men  who  direct  production  in  the 
modern  world — the  business  men,  as  we 
call  them — though  as  compared  with  the 
people  they  are,  no  doubt,  few,  are  yet 


'  *  “  Scientific  Bases  of  Anarchy,”  Nineteenth 
Century,  Feb.  1887,  p.  249. 
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sufficiently  numerous  to  allow  of  some 
home  truths  being  spoken  about  them 
without  suspicion  of  any  rudeness  or 
personality.  I  repeat,  then,  that  the 
business-man,  as  a  business-man,  is,  as 
a  rule,  an  exceedingly  common -place 
person  ;  and  numbers  of  such  men,  who 
are  highly  successful,  and  who  have  out¬ 
stripped  intelligence,  talent,  and  integ¬ 
rity,  have  been  not  only  common-place, 
but  dull,  narrow-minded,  ignorant,  base, 
and  mean.  All  this,  however,  does 
nothing  to  disprove  the  fact  that  sttch 
men  may  have  one  si>ecial  talent  which 
in  others,  in  every  other  way  their  su¬ 
periors,  is  wanting.  Persons  who  take 
what  is  called  a  high  view  of  life  and  of 
human  nature,  are  never  weary  of  tell¬ 
ing  us  that  money-getting  is  not  man’s 
noblest  occupation.  Surely,  then,  there 
is  nothing  to  wonder  at  if  the  talents 
that  increase  and  regulate  production 
are  not  in  themselves  very  noble  either. 
There  is  abundant  evidence  to  show  that 
they  do  not  exclude  the  most  brilliant 
of  other  gifts,  or  the  loftiest  virtues  ; 
but  there  is  evidence  yet  more  abundant 
to  show  that  they  need  include  none  of 

them.  No  doubt  to  many  of  us  this 
may  not  seem  in  the  fitness  of  things  ; 
but  our  business  is  not  with  the  fitness 
of  things,  but  with  the  facts  of  things. 

Of  what  kind,  then,  let  us  ask,  are  the 
qualities  in  men  that  go  to  make  up  pro¬ 
ductive  ability,  and  that  thus  raise  them 
— if  elevation  be  measured  by  wealth — 
above  the  lot  of  the  laborer  ;  that  is  to 
say,  above  the  common  lot  of  mankind  ? 
We  shall  understand  this  better  if  we 
glance  for  a  moment  at  the  other  types 
of  civilization  that  have  preceded  our 
own,  and  ask  what  was  the  kind  of  abil¬ 
ity  to  which  the  rich  owed  their  riches 

then.  In  the  ancient  world  they  owed 
it  mainly  to  military  power — to  the  su¬ 
periority  of  a  conquering  race.  During 
the  feudal  ages  they  owed  it  to  the  su¬ 
periority  of  a  conquering  class.  In  the 
ancient  world  they  were  rich  because 
they  forced  labor  to  exert  itself  :  in  the 
feudal  ages  they  were  rich  because  they 
protected  it  while  it  exerted  itself.  In 
both  these  cases  productive  ability  took 
the  form  of  force,  and  was  not  itself  con¬ 
versant  with  the  actual  process  of  pro¬ 
duction  ;  yet  in  the  truest  and  most  lit¬ 
eral  sense,  it  was  productive  ability  all 
the  same.  But  for  its  operation,  pro¬ 


duction  would  have  been  impossible. 
Military  force,  during  the  feudal  ages, 
formed,  as  it  were,  a  ring  round  the  pro¬ 
ducers  while  they  produced,  and  thus 
gave  them  a  security  as  essential  to  them 
as  their  tools  and  their  manual  skill ; 
while  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  do  more 
than  allude  to  the  parts  played  by  Egypt 
or  by  Rome  in  the  material  civilization  of 
the  world.  The  great  change  that  has 
taken  place  during  the  rise  of  the  capi¬ 
talistic  system,  has  been  that  productive 
ability  has  taken  a  new  form.  Instead 
of  confining  itself  to  compelling  produc¬ 
tion  or  protecting  the  producers,  it  has 
busied  itself  directly  with  all  the  pro¬ 
ductive  processes,  improving  them  and 
increasing  their  productivity,  and  for 
this  reason  slowly  but  inevitably  getting 
complete  control  over  them.  No  doubt 
this  form  of  ability  has  been  always  nec¬ 
essary,  and  always  present,  in  every  civ¬ 
ilization  ;  but  in  former  times  its  neces¬ 
sity  and  its  influence  was  secondary  to 
that  of  military  force ;  now  military 
force  is,  in  these  points,  secondary  to 
it.  Thus,  those  forces  of  energy 
which  are  primarily  and  par  excellence 
productive  ability,  do  not  consist  always 
of  the  same  qualities.  Under  one  set  of 
circumstances  they  will  depend  on  physi¬ 
cal  strength  and  endurance,  a  brave, 
determined,  and  possibly  fierce  temper¬ 
ament,  and  on  a  power  of  exercising  and 
an  aptitude  for  submitting  to  discipline. 
Gradually,  as  society  becomes  more  and 
more  settled,  and  the  part  played  by 
military  force  becomes  less  prominent 
and  constant,  other  qualities,  which  were 
latent  in  the  industrial  classes,  or  which 
only  found  a  very  narrow  field  for  their 
exercise,  develop  themselves,  like  plants 
in  a  new  climate,  and  acquire  a  strength 
and  begin  to  produce  effects  that  were 
formerly  not  dreamed  of.  Labor,  as  if 
by  magic,  begins  to  grow  more  produc¬ 
tive  ;  the  power  of  wealth  and  the  power 
of  the  sword  change  places,  and  the  lat¬ 
ter  becomes  the  pensioner  of  the  former. 
The  producers  are  the  masters,  not  the 
servants,  of  the  fighters.  And  now,  as 
wealth  increases,  the  wealthy  class,  as  a 
whole,  slowly  changes  its  character,  and 
possesses  its  wealth  in  virtue  of  new 
personal  qualities,  which  resemble  the 
old  in  one  way  only  ;  but  in  that  way 
they  resemble  it  closely.  These  new 
qualities,  which  now  constitute  produc- 
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live  ability,  which  now  have  the  princi¬ 
pal  and  more  direct  influence  over 
labor,  are  not  common  to  average  hu¬ 
manity,  but  exist  in  efficient  form  only 
in  a  minority.  The  capitalistic  system, 
as  Marx  says  truly,  rose  out  of  the  ruins 
of  the  feudal  system  ;  but  to  say  that  is 
merely  to  say  this — that  as  one  set  of 
qualities  ceased  to  be  of  primary  impor¬ 
tance  to  society,  and  a  new  set  of  quali¬ 
ties  found  a  field  for  their  exercise,  one 
oligarchy,  which  was  founded  on  the 
possession  of  the  former,  declined,  and  a 
new  oligarchy,  which  was  founded  on 
the  possession  of  the  latter,  arose. 

And  what  are  these  latter  qualities — 
those  qualities  that  go  to  make  up  pro¬ 
ductive  ability  to-day  ?  It  is  a  wide 
question,  and  a  full  answer  to  it  is — in 
this  place  at  least — impossible  ;  but  some 
of  the  qualities  it  is  easy  enough  to  in¬ 
dicate.  The  most  obvious  are  of  course 
scientific  and  inventive  genius,  and  if 
we  consider  for  a  moment  the  parts 
playe^  by  them  it  will  help  considerably 
in  clearing  our  ideas  upon  the  subject. 
It  has  been  constantly  observed,  and  the 
observation  may  have  already  'iccurred 
to  the  reader,  that  inventors  and  men 
of  science,  whatever  their  influence  on 
production,  are  remarkable  not  for  the 
greatness  but  for  the  smallness  of  the 
material  benefits  they  have  secured  for 
themselves  ;  and  they  may  thus  seem 
unfortunate  examples  to  choose  of  the 
way  in  which  ability  enters  into  and  in¬ 
creases  values.  Mere  scientific  discov¬ 
ery,  however,  and  mere  invention,  have 
in  themselves  no  influence  on  production 
at  all.  To  give  them  any  influence  they 
have  to  be  practically  applied  ;  and  the 
ability  that  applies  them  is  very  different 
from  the  ability  that  initiates  them. 
Sometimes  the  two  may  reside  in  the 
same  person  ;  but  constantly,  perhaps 
usually,  this  is  not  so.  In  the  former 
case,  when  the  inventor  or  the  discov¬ 
erer  is  a  practical  man  also,  with  one 
eye  peering  into  the  mysterious  secrets 
of  Nature,  and  the  other  fixed  on  some 
possible  factory  chimney,  then  this  man’s 
ability  may  be  properly  called  produc¬ 
tive  ;  and  when  his  factory  becomes  a 
reality,  affects  the  exchange  value  of 
whatever  commodities  he  manufactures. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  discoverer  or 
the  inventor  is  a  discoverer  and  inventor 
merely,  content  with  the  joy  and  the  ex¬ 


citement  of  discovering,  or  absorbed  in 
the  religious  or  philosophical  thoughts 
that  are  suggested  by  it,  such  a  man  no 
doubt  has  his  reward  ;  but  it  does  not 
come  in  the  form  of  the  exchange  value  of 
commodities.  He  either  does  not  care, 
or  he  is  not  able  to  apply  his  discoveries 
to  production,  and  thus  so  far  as  he  is 
concerned,  nothing  is  produced  by  them. 
The  whole  matter  is  briefly  expressed  in 
the  fact  that  it  is  impossible  to  patent  an 
idea.  In  the  case  then  of  a  discoverer 
or  an  inventor  of  this  kind,  the  results 
of  his  ability,  to  be  connected  with  pro¬ 
duction  at  all,  have  first  to  be  appropri¬ 
ated  by  ability  which  is  of  a  quite  differ¬ 
ent  order,  and  resides  usually  in  men  of 
a  widely  different  character.  This  latter 
kind  of  ability  is  compounded  of  various 
ingredients,  and  some  scientific  knowl¬ 
edge  and  ingenuity  are  usually  to  be 
found  among  them  ;  but  i  long  with  these, 
and  even  more  important,  are  such  qual¬ 
ities  as  a  shrewd  knowledge  of  men,  an 
absence  of  shyness  or  sensibility,  and 
above  all  an  efficient  spirit  of  enterprise, 
and  dogged  and  dauntless  perseverance. 
In  other  words,  productive  ability  re¬ 
sides  as  much  in  character  and  tempera¬ 
ment  as  it  does  in  intellectual  power  ; 
and  though  it  may  often  coexist  with  re¬ 
finement,  cultivation,  generosity,  and  a 
high  order  of  intellect,  it  may  perfectly 
well  exist,  and  continually  does  exist, 
without  them.  I  shall  in  my  next  arti¬ 
cle  illustrate  this  subject  by  examples, 
which  will  give  what  I  have  said  a  more 
definite  meaning,  and  will  place  before 
the  reader  in  their  most  obvious  and  in¬ 
dubitable  light  the  great  facts  with  re¬ 
gard  to  productive  energy,  that  the  main 
history  of  industrial  progress  is  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  development  not  of  labor  but 
of  ability  ;  that  all  products  or  commod¬ 
ities  beyond  a  certain  minimum  are  lit 
erally  produced,  made,  created,  by  abil¬ 
ity  itself ;  and  that  this  ability  has  been 
and  is  the  property  and  the  monopoly  of 
a  minority,  which  though  fluctuating  in 
its  composition  and  its  numbers,  remains 
a  minority  always  and  constantly  profits 
by  the  exercise  of  the  said  ability,  be¬ 
cause  it  always  remains  a  thing  which  is 
within  certain  limits  uncommunicated 
and  incommunicable. 

But  the  scope  of  my  observations  will 
not  end  here.  It  might  well  seem,  from 
what  I  have  said  thus  far,  that  the  science 
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of  production,  as  I  conceive  of  it,  is 
nothing  but  an  analysis  and  a  demon* 
stration  of  the  inalienable  privileges  of 
wealth,  and  that  it  might  take  for  its 
motto,  as  addressed  to  the  laboring 
classes  : — 

“  Abandon  ye  all  hope  who  enter  here.” 

My  own  belief  and  meaning,  however, 
are  in  reality  widely  different.  I  said 
just  now  that  productive  ability — the  one 
growing  and  progressive  element  in  pro¬ 
duction-resided  in  a  minority,  and  was, 
within  limits,  incommunicable.  I  used 
the  saving  phrase  within  limits  advisedly. 

1  purpose  to  point  out  that,  to  a  certain 
degree,  so  long  as  ability  is  encouragedi 
developed,  and  drawn  out  by  surround¬ 
ing  circumstances,  and  given  requisite 
freedom  for  its  exercise,  labor  as  labor  is 
able,  and  will  be  able,  to  assimilate  a 
portion  of  this  living  ability  into  itself, 
and  legitimately  claim  and  appropriate  a 
portion  of  the  growing  values  produced 
by  it.  But  it  is  utterly  impossible  to 
understand  the  basis  of  these  prospects, 
and  the  means  by  which  they  may  be 
realized,  unless  we  first  fully  recognize 
the  part  played  by  the  minority.  In  other 
words,  the  science  of  the  progress  of  the 
many  must  be  founded  on  the  science 
of  the  functions  performed  by  the  few. 

V. — Th»  Leisured  Rich. 

Having  said  thus  much  as  to  the  di¬ 
rection  and  management  of  labor,  and 
the  way  in  which  labor  is,  as  it  were,  im¬ 
pregnated  by  Ability,  1  must  now  refer 
briefly,  before  concluding  this  article,  to 
those  of  the  rich  who,  whatever  ability 
may  be  latent  in  them,  certainly  do  not 
apply  it  in  any  way  to  production,  and 
do  not  derive  their  incomes  from  any  ex¬ 


ercise  of  it.  These  men  and  their  in¬ 
comes  form  for  the  Socialistic  econo¬ 
mists  the  central  object  of  attack  in  our 
existing  civilization,  and  for  many  who 
are  not  Socialists  they  form  a  perplexing 
riddle.  Their  position,  however,  as  1 
shall  point  out  more  fully  hereafter,  is 
explicable  from  two  distinct  points  of 
view.  No  doubt,  if  we  accepted  the 
Socialistic  formula,  and  regard  capital 
as  congealed,  crystallized,  or  fossilized 
labor,  those  who  live  on  the  interest  of 
capital,  without  even  taking  any  part  in 
the  management  of  it,  have  all  the  ap¬ 
pearance,  as  the  Socialists  say  they  have, 
of  so  many  licensed  robbers.  The  mo¬ 
ment,  however,  we  realize,  with  regard 
to  productive  energy,  that  labor  is  only 
a  part  of  it,  and  the  least  productive 
part,  and  that  its  growing,  its  progres¬ 
sive  element  is  not  labor  but  ability,  cap¬ 
ital  is  presented  to  us  in  a  wholly  new 
light,  as  congealed  ability,  not  as  con¬ 
gealed  labor  :  as  the  congealed  contriv¬ 
ance,  ingenuity,  and  enterprise  of  the 
few,  not  as  the  congealed  muscular  ex¬ 
ercise  of  the  many. 

When  the  matter  is  placed  in  this  light 
the  question  of  robbery  is  not,  indeed, 
dismissed,  but  it  becomes  a  question  be¬ 
tween  different  parties.  It  is  no  longer 
a  question  between  the  idle  rich  and  the 
industrious  poor,  but  between  the  idle 
rich  and  the  active  rich.  It  is  a  ques¬ 
tion,  not  between  the  few  and  the  many, 
but  between  two  sections  of  the  few. 
When,  however,  we  have  proceeded  thus 
far  we  shall  be  led  to  see  that  this  body, 
this  clique,  this  ring,  which  is  spoken  of 
as  the  few  or  as  the  rich,  is,  despite  the 
various  elements  that  compose  it,  as  a 
source  of  productive  energy,  a  single  or¬ 
ganic  whole. — Fortnightly  Review. 
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I. 

To  a  friend  of  mine  a  friend  of  his 
(A  friend  unwedded,  wealthy,  dead, 

Three  admirable  qualities) 

Bequeath’d  a  gift  “  which  might,”  he  said, 
”  Serve  for  a  slight  memorial  token.” 
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These  words  were,  when  the  will  was  read, 
With  an  impressive  accent  spoken. 

The  flatter’d  legatee  blush’d  red 
Soon  as  they  caught  his  grateful  ear, 

Gazed  on  the  ground  with  drooping  head. 
And  wiped  away  a  silent  tear. 


n. 

Most  often  such  remembrances 
Serve  only  (by  the  pains  we  take 
In  keeping,  tho’  no  use  it  is, 

The  gift  for  the  dead  giver’s  sake) 

To  make  an  unforgotten  name 
Remember’d  mainly  in  connection 
With  the  discomfort  of  a  claim 
On  inconvenient  recollection. 

Yet  if  some  want  that  craved  relief 
Finds  in  the  gift  a  conscious  profit, 

The  gain  diminishes  the  grief 

Which  should  have  mourn’d  the  giver  of  it. 

And  then  the  sad  result  is  worse 
For  Human  Nature's  reputation. 

But  no  such  consequence  perverse 
Dishonor’d  this  well-timed  donation. 

A  trifle  merely,  with  a  touch 
Of  sentiment,  its  thankful  owner 
Valued  enough  and  not  too  much 
For  its  own  sake,  to  bless  the  donor, 

The  legacy  just  chanced  to  be 
Thrice  welcome  to  the  legatee. 

III. 

What  was  it  ?  ’Twas  an  antique  ring  ; 

No  masterpiece  of  Rome  or  Greece, 

Yet  curious  :  an  old*fashion’d  thing 
With  whose  design  perchance  caprice 
Had  more  to  do  thaii  taste.  Thick  set  , 

With  double  rows  of  diamonds  small 
Ranged  round  an  Orient  amulet. 

The  golden  hoop’s  thin  glittering  wall 
Cradled  an  old  cornelian  stone 
Engraved  with  Arab  verses,  writ 
For  pious  Sheiks  in  ages  gone 
By  Moses  or  by  Mahomet 
In  praise  of  Friendship.  I’ve  been  told 
That  there  are  still  some  Eastern  races 
Who  thus  deem  Friendship  sacred.  Old, 

And  not  without  old-fashion’ d  graces. 

This  little  hoop  of  jewell’d  gold 
Well  justified  my  friend’s  delight 
In  its  possession.  All  aglow 
With  satisfaction,  he  was  quite 
Eager  indeed  ...  to  wear  it  ?  No. 

What  then  ?  “  I  long  have  own’d,”  thought  he, 
”  A  quaint  old  ring-case  rococo  ; 
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Which  might  have  been  (nay,  more,  may  be) 
The  very  case,  for  aught  I  know, 

That  held,  when  Lauzun’s  luck  befell 
To  marry  the  Grande  Mademoiselle, 

The  token  of  the  nuptial  vow 
That  sent  the  Beau,  a  millionaire, 

To  the  Bastile.  That  case  till  now 
(A  treasure,  connoisseurs  declare) 

Has  rested  empty.  Just  the  thing 
To  fill  it  is  this  welcome  ring.” 


IV. 

So  in  the  case  the  ring  he  put. 

But  on  the  ring,  howe’er  he  tried. 

He  could  not  get  the  case  to  shut. 

”  How’s  this  ?  Oh,  I  perceive,"  he  cried, 

“  Those  stupid  diamonds  are  the  cause  ! 

And,  but  for  them,  the  ring  would  slide 

Into  its  indicated  place 

As  smoothly  as  a  lady  draws 

Her  glove  on,  making  no  grimace.  / 

What  an  absurd  idea  it  is 

Of  jewellers  everywhere  to  stick 

Little  sharp-comer’ d  stones  like  this 

By  way  of  ornament !  But  quick  ! 

Their  value’s  fortunately  trifling. 

And  nobody  the  stones  will  miss.” 

With  penknife,  then,  and  tweezers,  rifling 

The  radiant  rebel,  he  drew  out 

Its  diamonds,  which,  tho’  little  ones. 

And  inconspicuous  no  doubt. 

Were  proud  of  being  precious  stones. 

And  prized  their  place,  as  nobles  quite 
The  smallest  of  their  kind  take  pride 
In  their  hereditary  right 
Of  serving  at  the  monarch’s  side. 


V. 

These  gems  about  their  businesi  sent 
(Like  consternated  Chamberlains 
By  some  Reforming  Government 
Unceremoniously  got  rid  of), 

A  worse  impediment  remains. 

That  case  (again  he  tries  the  lid  oO 
Refuses  to  requite  his  pains. 

And  shuts  not,  ’spite  of  all  his  squeezing. 
The  ring  itself  now  bids  defiance 
To  every  pressure — still  needs  easing. 
Coaxing,  or  forcing  to  compliance 
And  yet  the  cause  seems,  after  all 
(Tho’  that  but  makes  it  twice  as  teasing). 
The  merest  trifle.  Tho’  so  small. 

The  slender  circlet ’s  just  too  wide 
To  enter,  save  as  an  aggressor. 

The  place  no  longer  occupied 
By  its  illustrious  predecessor. 
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VI. 

And,  as  unwise  altho’  sincere 
Well-wishers  tease  some  weaker  friend 
Who  will  not  see,  as  they  do,  clear 
Which  way  his  own  best  interests  tend. 

He  clipp’d  the  rin^,  and  nipp’d  the  ring. 

And  strain’d,  and  twisted,  and  tormented  it. 

Till  he  had  wholly  stripp’d  the  thing 
(Whose  nature  more  and  more  resented  it) 

Of  all  its  spheric  symmetry  ; 

Which  still,  tho’  bruised  and  wrenched,  refused 
With  his  intention  to  comply. 

In  vain  he  forced  it  and  abused. 

Till  .  .  .  crack  !  In  twain  the  hinges  fly. 

The  precious  case,  to  whose  renown 
He  sacrificed  its  poor  contents. 

Breaks  in  his  hand.  ■  The  carpet,  strown 
W’ith  splinters,  to  his  gaze  presents 
A  double  ruin — case  and  ring. 

While  he  his  indignation  vents 
Exclaiming  “  Devil  take  the  thing  !” 

VII. 

Thou,  in  whose  heart  the  vacant  place 
Once  fill’d  by  some  departed  friend  * 

Is  offer’d  to  the  new-found  face 
Of  one  whose  being  will  not  bend 
To  adopt  the  impress  of  a  past 
That  was  another’s — spare  the  mould 
Wherein  Creative  Power  hath  cast 
A  nature  form’d  not  to  enfold 
The  virtues  that  revolt  its  own. 

Doth  some  asperity  so  vex  thee  ? 

What  if  it  be  a  precious  stone  ? 

Some  inconvenient  curve  perplex  thee  ? 

Perchance  ’tis  Beauty’s  guardian  zone. 

Forbear  to  chide  its  inclination. 

Love,  forced,  is  fertile  in  denials. 

Vain  effort  breeds  its  own  vexation. 

And  hearts  are  broken  in  such  trials. 

— National  Ra  irw. 


PAINTING  "THE  SCAPEGOAT.”  , 
BY  W.  HOLMAN  HUNT. 


(Second 

III. 

SoLEiMAN  Uttered  a  solemn  Alamdil- 
lilak  when  the  Decshman  had  got  well 
along  the  plain.  He  told  me  they  be¬ 
longed  to  a  place  and  tribe  two  days 
Naw  SBaiu.-V0L.  XLVI.,  No.  4 


Article.) 

away  in  the  Arabah.  As  I  went  home 
that  night  I  danced  more  from  pruden¬ 
tial  motives  than  from  lightness  of  heart. 
At  the  stopping-point  beneath  the  castle 
Soleiman  detect^  strange  voices  mixed 
with  those  of  our  party.  His  covert 
34 
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advance  and  my  check  over  the  donkey 
were  therefore  more  studied  than  ever, 
until  it  turned  out  that  a  friendly  com* 
pany  of  Arabs  going  by,  had  determined 
to  make  ours  their  resting-place  also, 
and  we  thus  appeared  to  be  a  merry 
company,  although  without  wine,  and, 
alas  !  even  much  food. 

By  the  morning  I  had  formed  my 
plans.  I  assumed  that  the  white  space 
on  my  paper,  where  the  goat  was  to  be 
painted,  represented  to  all  the  Arabs, 
including  Soleiman,  an  amount  of  work 
which  would  consume  much  time.  My 
friends  of  yesterday  would  submit  their 
solution  of  my  motive  to  some  wise  man, 
and  he  would  agree  that  if  the  whole 
were  not  covered,  the  writing  would  be 
of  no  use  either  to  me  or  to  them  ;  that 
they  must  not  therefore  return  too  soon. 
My  brother  was  evidently  anxious  about 
them,  and  he  pressed  me  urgently  to 
shorten  my  stay.  There  was  indeed 
nothing  essential  for  me  to  do  now  but 
the  drift-wood  at  the  right  foreground, 
and  this  was  completed  in  the  day*;  * 
when  sunset  had  gone,. I  announced  to 
Soleiman  that  all  was  done.  Collecting 
salt  and  one  or  two  other  relics  for  use 
in  the  holy  city,  we  returned  to  the  tent, 
prepared  to  depart  the  next  day  ;  but 
we  cautioned  secrecy  toward  strangers, 
should  any  come. 

It  was  not  without  many  backward 
:glances  that  I  led  my  horse  up  the  diffi¬ 
cult  slope,  only  consoling  myself  with 
ihe  ptomise  that  1  would  return  again 
•soon  and  paint  the  castle  ;  and  then  my 
thanksgiving,  at  having  so  far  been  en¬ 
abled  to  achieve  my  object  in  coming, 
found  voice.  To  get  on  the  broad  up¬ 
lands  again  was  like  release  from  prison, 
and  the  sweet  breezes  seemed  to  bring 
me  fresh  life.  One  care,  however,  was 
for  the  poor  goat.  These  animals  are 
seen  browsing  and  flourishing  all  over 
the  country,  where  nothing  but  dry 
plants  and  stalks,  and  these  in  great 
scantiness  on  rock  sides,  appear.  In 
our  wady  there  was  such  poor  fare  to  be 
got  by  an  enterprising  animal,  and  1 
think  he  had  found  enough,  but  when 
we  had  advanced  a  little  on  the  jouiney 
he  was  poorly.  1  had  him  lifted  to  the 


*  The  outline  of  the  camel  carefully  drawn, 
I  could  finish  from  a  model  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  of  Jerusalem. 


top  of  the  picture-case  and  carried.  The 
sun  here  distressed  him.  We  took  him 
down  to  find  an  easier  means  of  car¬ 
riage,  but  it  was  useless — the  ominous 
vultures  appeared.  He  was  sinking,  and 
while  I  was  drawing  him  he  died,  to  my 
serious  regret.  The  incident  had  inter¬ 
rupted  Soleiman's  appeals  to  me  to  send 
Nicola  home  alone ;  but  as  we  got 
nearer  to  his  encampment,  and  I  wanted 
to  revel  in  the  wonders  of  the  scene,  he 
manifested  impatience  to  be  told  what 
I  was  intending  to  give  each  of  the  party 
in  backsheesh,  dwelling  much  on  his  own 
superior  claims,  so  that  I  was  obliged  to 
exhibit  impatience.  When  we  arrived 
at  the  tents  matters  grew  no  better  ;  we 
got  fresh  provisions,  however,  and  so 
reduced  our  hunger  ;  but  it  did  not 
make  us  less  sensible  of  the  cold  in  the 
night,  which  was  so  intense  to  our  heated 
frames  that  all  the  coverings  we  had  did 
not  silence  loud  discontent  at  inability 
to  sleep.  The  winter  indeed  was  nigh 
at  hand. 

In  the  morning  I  would  not  specify 
before  starting,  as  requested  by  all 
again,  the  amount  of  backsheesh  each 
should  receive  at  Jerusalem.  The  sheik 
put  in  his  claim,  but  I  would  not  satisfy 
him  ;  and  when  after  travelling  an  hour 
or  two  I  was  still  pestered  by  all  the 
patty  in  turn,  it  was  with  no  affectation 
that  I  declared  myself  offended,  and 
forbade  any  of  them  to  speak  again  to 
me.  I  rode  quite  ahead  to  maik  this 
determination,  and  in  the  variety  of  the 
scenes,  with  the  sweetness  of  the  odors 
of  Araby  which  arose  from  each  step  of 
my  horse  in  the  aromatic  herbage,  I  was 
enjoying  the  very  act  of  living,  chanting 
lowly  in  wotdsof  delight,  and  then  spec¬ 
ulating  on  the  news  that  I  should  gain 
after  what  seemed  so  long  an  absence 
from  civilized  life,  when  at  first  with 
doubt,  and  then  with  certainty,  I  heard 
the  distant  firing  of  rifles.  I  was  famil¬ 
iar  with  it,  as  a  feature  which  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  a  city — Jerusalem,  to  wit— intro¬ 
duce  in  a  State  fete  ;  and  I  guessed  that 
news  from  the  Crimea  had  arrived  of  a 
kind  acceptable  to  the  Turks,  and  that 
the  people  of  Hebron  were  holding /a«- 
tasia  around  the  town  on  the  hills.  As 
I  advanced,  this  idea  seemed  confirmed, 
for  undoubtedly  the  reports  proved  that 
the  people  were  assembled  close  between 
me  and  the  town,  and  soon  even  the 
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shouting  could  be  heard.  I  dawdled 
now  for  my  whole  party  to  come  up,  and 
then  we  ascended  the  road  between  two 
hills,  the  guns  so  near  that  it  became  a 
matter  of  wonder  that  1  could  not  see 
the  shooters.  Looking  to  the  height  on 
my  left,  where  1  could  hear  speaking, 
suddenly  a  figure  appeared,  followed  by 
others  full  of  excitement ;  then,  with 
arm  pointing  in  my  direction,  1  heard 
the  sheik  cry,  “  Now  go  ;  seize  them." 
And  fifty  men  ran  fast  down  the  slope. 
Behind  were  others,  part  of  a  crowd 
hidden  over  the  brow.  On  the  height 
to  my  left,  as  1  looked,  a  group  appeared 
who  began  to  descend,  but  were  called 
back.  For  a  second  I  thought  it  was  a 
game  ;  but  not  when  the  descending 
party  turned  on  our  rear,  and  some  took 
hold  of  our  men  and  animals,  while 
others  ran  along  to  me.  I  muttered  as¬ 
pirations  to  the  Unseen,  and  immedi¬ 
ately  1  saw,  plain  as  the  daemon  of  Soc¬ 
rates  taught  him,  that  1  must  not  resist, 
and  1  was  as  reconciled  as  though  there 
had  been  no  danger  of  any  kind  to  us. 

Three  men  seized  my  horse  by  the 
bridle,  and  others  less  nimble  increased 
their  number,  putting  their  hands  on  my 
right  aim.  They  were  livid  in  color, 
blackened  with  powder,  and  in  many 
cases  with  bloodshot  eyes,  worn  with 
long  watching,  and  the  strife  and  hatred 
of  Cain.  My  scrutiny  offended  some, 
the  clamor  arose  that  there  shoi|ld  be 
no  delay,  and  one  close  by  shouted, 
“  Dismount."  1  had  my  leg  half  over 
the  horse  when  a  new  arrival  with  evi¬ 
dent  authority  said,  "  No  ;  stop  !"  I 
reseated  myself,  and  there  was  a  babel 
of  protracted  explanation  and  debate. 
Many  conflicting  voices  were  heard  ; 
finally,  the  decision  was  expressed  clear¬ 
ly,  "  Lead  him  on,  and  send  him  for¬ 
ward,"  and  my  horse  was  conducted 
some  hundred  yards,  and  left  with  the 
command  that  1  should  go  straight  for¬ 
ward  ;  but  the  screamings  with  the  hin¬ 
der  party  about  my  men,  the  glittering 
of  swords,  and  the  pushing  and  swaying 
about  made  me  think  that  poor  Nicola 
and  the  muleteers  were  being  killed.  I 
obeyed  a  sudden  impulse  to  turn  my 
horse,  at  which  my  captors  were  furious  ; 
but  at  the  moment  1  saw  the  back  crowd 
open,  and  my  companions  emerge,  being 
evidently  directed  to  follow  me.  1  halt¬ 
ed  for  their  arrival,  the  guard  impatient 


to  see  the  order  for  my  advance  obeyed. 
At  the  moment  it  seemed  that  nothing 
could  be  more  desirable  to  do,  yet  Nicola 
ever  turned  to  continue  a  torrent  of 
apologies.  Going  on  again,  and  looking 
ahead  at  every  step  to  understand  our 
position  the  better,  we  came  to  the 
opening  of  the  hitherto  screened  road  ; 
and,  with  this  descending  into  the  valley 
before  us,  I  could  see  the  heights  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  ahead,  both  to  the  left 
and  to  the  right  of  the  road,  occupied 
by  large  forces  ;  and  the  defences  on 
the  slopes  proved  that  they  were  engaged 
in  actual  warfare,  but  which  line  divided 
the  four  forces  I  could  not  tell.  I 
paused  therefore  for  a  few  momenta  to 
make  sure  of  my  course  before  descend¬ 
ing  with  the  mules,  when  suddenly  I 
heard  the  keen  tearing  of  bullets  close 
by  my  ears,  and  1  saw  these  ploughing 
up  the  ground  on  the  banks  beside  us. 
They  had  come  from  the  hill  to  the 
south.  I  got  off  my  horse  to  lead  him 
held  as  a  screen  till  we  reached  the 
shelter  of  certain  ridges  in  the  descend¬ 
ing  road,  and  1  made  Nicola  do  the 
same,  although  he  was  too  much  ab¬ 
sorbed  in  a  fresh  outburst  of  sobbings, 
and  in  a  declaration  that  he  knew  I 
should  be  the  death  of  him  in  the  end, 
to  do  anything- with  alacrity.  When 
behind  the  banks,  I  saw  a  party  of  horse¬ 
men  ahead,  about  twenty  in  number, 
with  thirty  or  forty  men  on  foot,  evi¬ 
dently  intending  to  intercept  our  pass¬ 
age.  Nicola  thereupon,  still  rubbing 
his  knuckles  in  his  eyes  the  while,  said, 
"  That  is  Abderrachman,  and  he  hates 
the  English  because  the  consul  put  him 
in  prison  once  before.  If  he  finds  you 
are  an  Englishman,  he  will  have  no 
mercy.  Pray,  sir,  say  you  are  an 
American  or  a  German,  and  he  will  let 
us  go."  This  provoked  my  patience, 
and  1  thought  it  wise  to  caution  him 
against  forestalling  me  with  his  pruden¬ 
tial  policy,  so  1  said,  "If  you  dare  say 
that  1  am  anything  but  an  Englishman, 
I  will  ask  him  as  a  particular  favor  to 
kill  you  first."  The  valley  resounded 
with  his  howling  as  we  got  down  to  the 
lower  part  of  the  road.  The  party  in 
possession  had  taken  up  their  stand  to 
the  left.  It  was  easy  to  distinguish  the 
leader.  I  rode  up  to  him  and  said,  "  I 
am  an  Englishman  going  back  to  Jeru¬ 
salem.  1  have  been  for  a  fortnight  at 
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the  Wady  Zuara.  The  English  consul 
knows  where  I  am,  and  if  you  stop  me 
he  will  hold  you  responsible  ’  at  which 
his  polite  countenance  beamed,  and  he 
said,  "You  are  among  friends  now." 
“But,"  I  said,  ‘‘if  so,  why  did  your 
men  try  to  kill  us  just  now  ?’’  "  Well, 

it  was  a  mistake.  At  the  distance  we 
could  not  see  you  were  a  Frank,  and 
having  horsemen  with  you  we  thought 
you  were  coming  to  attack  us."  And 
then  I  asked,  ‘‘  Are  you  not  Abderrach- 
man  ?"  ‘‘  Oh,  no,”  he  said  ;  ‘‘  Abder- 

rachman  is  trying  to  take  Hebron.  It 
was  his  force  you  passed  through  just 
now.  I  am  his  brother,  and  am  fight* 
ing  against  him."  This  amiable  ex* 
planation  deserved  thanks,  which  I  gave, 
with  ‘‘  Good  evening,”  as  I  resumed  the 
road.  Nicola  gurgled  with  joyful  sur* 
prise  as  we  passed  on. 

With  anxiety  thus  relieved,  I  could 
now  ask  questions  about  our  treasures. 
The  canteen  had  been  opened,  and 
found  empty.  The  case  with  the  pic¬ 
ture  had  l^en  a  matter  of  dispute,  but, 
the  fellaheen  being  convinced  that  it 
contained  only  a  paper  with  a  writing 
on  it,  that  was  also  given  up  without  in* 
jury. 

In  the  road,  just  sheltered  from  shot, 
were  children  and  women  huddling  up 
the  cattle — sheep,  goats,  oxen,  horses, 
and  asses  in  little  groups.  There  was  a 
fire  with  a  cauldron  of  hot  water,  and 
pots  with  coffee,  and  simple  fare  for  the 
men  engaged  in  defending  the  town, 
and  there  were  biers  to  serve  as  litters 
at  hand  for  carrying  oS  the  wounded. 
The  women  occasionally  were  giving 
their  cries  of  distress.  I  entered  thus 
for  the  first  time  into  the  experience  of 
a  beleaguered  town. 

My  return  to  civilized  life  was  to  be 
preluded  by  a  visit  to  the  Prussian  doctor 
in  charge  of  the  quarantine  building.  It 
was  originally  erected  as  a  protection 
against  plague,  but  the  plague  had  dis* 
appeared,  and  the  doctor  in  charge  of 
the  place  was  thus  cut  off  from  profes* 
sional  usefulness  as  well  as  '.from  the 
amenities  of  society.  He  was  known  to 
be  somewhat  morose,  nevertheless  it  was 
said  that  he  appreciated  a  visit  as  a 
kindness.  I  had  called  on  him  more 
than  once  before,  and  I  intended  this 
time  again  to  give  him  the  advantage  of 
my  company. 


When  I  arrived,  and  was  seated  in  his 
divan  smoking  a  tchibouk,  he  expressed 
surprise,  asking  me  how  I  had  got  into 
the  town.  In  telling  him  that  I  had  at 
first  supposed  the  firing  to  be  in  fantasia 
from  some  Crimean  victory,  he  shouted, 
‘‘  Jamais,  monsieur,  jamais  la  miserable 
arm^e  Anglaise  ni  celle  de  la  France  ne 
pourra  gagner  une  victoire  sur  les  Russes 
— les  Russes  sont  plus  fort  que  tous  les 
deux."  I  shrugged  my  shoulders,  not 
caring  to  dispute  so  prejudiced  a  propo* 
sition,  for  it  was  evident  that  he  would 
not  readily  abandon  it.  Yet  I  managed 
to  change  the  subject,  and  was  assured 
by  my  host  that  no  provisions  could  be 
bought  in  Hebron,  but  that  if  I  liked  to 
partake  of  his  hospitality,  instead  of 
sleeping  in  the  tent,  I  should  be  wel¬ 
come,  adding  that  I  should  probably 
have  bullets  come  into  my  windows 
during  the  night ;  but  that  I  should  be 
likely  to  fare  worse  in  the  open  air.  He 
went  on  to  caution  me  against  too  rose* 
ate  a  view  of  the  open  country  before 
me,  telling  that  a  Turkish  effendi,  with 
a  guard  coming  from  Jerusalem,  had 
that  day  been  robbed  of  everything,  in¬ 
cluding  arms. 

Having  so  far  eased  his  conscience  as 
host,  the  doctor  returned  to  the  expres¬ 
sion  of  his  views  about  the  war,  and  re¬ 
peating  something  offensive  about  the 
incapacity  of  the  English  army,  which  I 
said  history  disproved,  he  got  up  and 
very  defiantly  declaimed,  "  Do  you 
know  what  I  would  do  if  any  one  said 
so  much  of  the  Prussian  army  ?  I 
would  challenge  him  to  fight  a  mortal 
duel.”  “  Well,”  I  said  pacifyingly,  ‘‘  it 
does  not  seem  necessary  to  find  new 
quarrels  here,  and  ours  is  a  question 
which  time  will  settle  better  than  any 
private  duel  could.  I  should  be  very 
miserable  at  the  idea  of  risking  the  kill¬ 
ing  of  any  one  else,  or  at  the  greater 
danger  of  being  killed  myself  on  such  a 
question  ;  but  if  you  will  allow  me,  I 
will  call  my  man  to  give  him  his  instruc* 
tions.”  While  I  was  yet  speaking  his 
two  porters,  of  the  complexion  of  an¬ 
cient  parchment,  rushed  into  the  room, 
gasping,  ‘‘  Oh,  hakim  pasha,  hakim 
pasha  !  Abderrachman’s  men  from 
Doora  have  suddenly  appeared  on  the 
heights,  and  are  rushing  down  the  hill 
into  the  town,  and  wilt  be  here  direct¬ 
ly.”  Immediately  the  doctor  shouted 
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orders  to  shut  the  gates,  and  standing 
in  a  very  martial  posture  with  hand  ex' 
tended,  he  continued,  “  Et  vous.  Mon¬ 
sieur  r  Anglais,  que  voulez  vous  t  ’ 

"  Well.”  I  asked,  “  what  are  you  about 
to  do?”  ”  Pour  moi,”  he  declaimed, 
'*  personne  n’entrera  ici  sans  passer  au- 
dessus  mon  corps.”  ”  Very  well,”  said 
1 ;  ”  then  as  I  am  your  guest  at  the 
moment,  I  here  declare  (and  somehow 
the  situation  seemed  amusing  as  I 
adopted  the  heroic  strain)  they  shall 
have  two  dead  bodies  to  pass  over,  but 
lend  me  an  extracting  ramrod  and  I  will 
change  one  of  my  barrels,  which  now 
only  has  duck-shot.” 

In  a  minute  more  all  was  ready.  On 
a  gallery  above  the  gateway  there  was  a 
good  stone  parapet,  made  doubtless  in 
anticipation  of  such  needs,  and  I  crouch¬ 
ed  down  with  my  gun  ready,  as  did  the 
Prussian  doctor  and  his  servants.  Ni¬ 
cola,  again  in  noisy  paroxysms  of  despair, 
kept  within.  I  could  hear  him  sobbing 
and  stamping  through  all  the  din.  The 
sun  was  still  high  enough  to  shine  on 
the  men  rushing  down  hill,  who  were 
sparkling  with  steel  and  were  glorious 
with  rich  colors  as  they  appeared  in  and 
out  of  the  fruit-trees.  The  leader  was 
mounted  on  a  fine  white  horse,  and  he 
was  harking  back  a  long  gunshot  away 
to  mass  the  forces,  which  seemed  to  be 
about  two  hundred  strong.  One  band 
was  coming  close  to  the  front  of  the 
building  ;  another  was  passing  farther 
away  straight  on  to  the  town.  As  these 
were  far  forward  it  seemed  that  they 
would  enter  without  any  effective  oppo¬ 
sition,  for  there  were  no  more  than  a 
scanty  sprinkling  of  men  in  the  town. 
Few  as  they  were,  however,  these  de¬ 
fenders  of  the  stuff  won  my  admiration 
by  collecting  together,  with  flashing 
swords  and  guns  meeting  the  invading 
party  of  six  times  the  number.  The 
cries  and  confusion,  mixed  with  the  fir¬ 
ing  of  weapons,  made  the  meeting  one 
on  which  1  could  only  look  with  bated 
breath.  In  a  few  minutes  the  new¬ 
comers  carried  all  before  them,  and  as 
they  advanced  farther  I  looked  to  see 
what  dead  were  left  on  the  held,  and 
was  surprised  at  observing  the  ground 
unencumbered.  While  thus  absorbed, 
with  only  side  attention  to  nearer  mat¬ 
ters,  the  doctor  recognized  the  horse¬ 
man  as  an  intimate  friend,  and  the  latter 


approached  and  explained  that  he,  an¬ 
other  brother,  had  just  resolved  to  aban¬ 
don  Abderrachman  and  join  the  town. 
This  explained  the  bloodlessness  of  the 
meeting  just  witnessed,  and  with  this 
speech  the  actors  in  this  second  drama 
of  the  day  retired  from  the  stage. 

I  was  able  then  to  send  one  of  our 
party  into  the  bazaar  to  buy  some  neces¬ 
saries  for  the  canteen,  but  the  doctor 
was  fraternal  enough  to  declare  that  suf¬ 
ficient  rice  was  added  to  his  supper  to 
serve  for  me  too,  and  I  was  the  more  at 
ease  in  accepting  a  place  at  table  after 
having  made  common  cause  with  him  in 
peril.  He  had  not  been  able  to  procure 
meat  for  a  week.  With  pomegranates 
added  to  our  mess  and  a  cup  of  coffee 
to  follow,  we  fared  better  than  many  of 
the  besieged  did  that  night. 

I  suffered  no  personal  remorse  at  quit¬ 
ting  the  hospitality  of  the  doctor,*  as  I 
arranged  to  take  my  chance  of  the  road 
on  the  morrow.  There  were  no  sur¬ 
prises  in  the  night,  and  sleeping  under 
a  solid  roof  was  no  unwelcome  change. 
As  we  made  our  preparations  to  start 
before  sunrise,  the  Osmanli  travellers  of 
yesterday  came  amusing  me  by  asking 
to  go  under  our  escort.  As  no  one  but 
myself  was  armed,  I  replied  that  I  must 
look  mainly  to  the  safety  of  our  own 
party,  but  that  if  they  wished  it  I  should 
be  glad  to  have  them  accompanying  us  ; 
and  so  I  sallied  out  with  no  encouraging 
farewell  from  our  host ;  Aboudaouk’s 
men,  who  had  disappeared  yesterday, 
were,  I  heard,  close  at  hand.  Emerged 
from  the  town  I  peered,  while  still 
among  the  vineyards,  at  every  opening 
to  discover  lurking  enemies,  but,  except 
for  distant  firing  far  behind  us,  there 
were  no  signs  of  life.  I  had  expected 
to  find  a  force  on  this  side  of  Hebron, 
but  I  had  passed  the  ancient  ruin  and 
reached  the  open  country  without  hav¬ 
ing  seen  a  being. 

Ascending  a  slope  with  many  single 
cattle-tracks  among  brushwood,  which 
formed  the  road,  suddenly  there  ap¬ 
peared  against  the  sky-line  in  front  a 
small  band  of  fellaheen  on  horse  and 
foot.  There  were  about  seven  or  eight, 
the  favorite  number  for  a  native  expedi¬ 
tion.  The  leader  at  once  drew  up  and 


*  This  poor  gentleman,  a  few  months  later, 
committed  suicide  at  Hebron. 
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addressed  his  men,  directing  them  to 
spread  themselves  oat,  and  he  himself 
turned  to  confront  me.  This  he  did  in 
a  marked  manner.  I  determined  to 
escape  all  appearance  of  wishing  to  evade 
him,  so  I  directed  my  steps  toward  him, 
and  when  there  might  have  been  the 
excuse  of  passing  more  conveniently  by 
keeping  the  path  to  the  left  of  that  he 
had  entered,  1  chose  his,  and  brought 
my  horse’s  head  in  front  of  him.  Using 
my  left  hand  to  hold  my  gun  by  the 
barrel,  with  a  slight  switch  in  the  right 
1  gently  touched  his  animal  on  the  nose, 
looking  at  him  cheerfully  the  while,  and 
saying  at  the  moment,  “  Marhabba, 
welcome.”  His  steed  swerved,  and  I 
took  his  place  and  passed.  He  called 
out  with  a  forced  laugh  to  his  followers, 

”  Ah,  ah,  a  friend  !”  ”  Yes,”^  I  re¬ 

marked,  ”  an  English  friend,”  and 
turned  now  with  my  gun  ready  and  trig¬ 
ger  cocked,  for  he  was  repeating  orders 
to  seize  my  mules.  ”  Ibrahim,  go  and 
take  that  mule ;  ya  Abdullah  go  to 
that,”  and  two  men  walked  forward, 
one  to  the  canteen,  one  to  the  picture. 
When  they  were  nearly  within  reach,  he 
added,  “Take  hold.”  I  said,  “  Ya 
Ibrahim,  don’t  touch  my  mules,  ya  Ab¬ 
dullah,  beware !”  and  I  brought  the 
gun  close  upon  the  first.  The  leader 
then  said,  ”  Don’t  listen,  ya  Ibrahim, 
and  Abdullah  seize  them.”  But  when 
I  added,  ”  I  will  shoot  the  first  moment 
your  hand  touches  the  halter,”  they 
hesitated  at  the  critical  point,  while 
the  mules  quietly  marched  along  past 
them.  My  muleteers  walked  at  their 
side.  Ibrahim  and  Abdullah  took  up 
an  altercation  with  their  fellows  as  the 
animals  passed  me.  I  brought  up  the 
rear,  looking  behind,  and  as  we  crossed 
the  brow  of  the  hill,  catching  the  eye 
of  the  leader,  I  bent  in  my  afiablest 
manner  with  ”  Ma  salame,  ya  sheik” 
(”  Go  in  peace,  O  sheik”),  ”  I  am  an 
English  friend.”  And  thus  we  parted, 
with  better  understanding  than  at  meet¬ 
ing. 

I  had  taken  the  right  measure  of  these 
stragglers  as  a  party  ready  to  get  plun¬ 
der  if  it  offered  on  easy  terms,  and  not 
otherwise.  I  had  not  been  sanguine 
enough,  however,  to  imagine  that  with 
these  passed  I  should  find  the  road 
clear  ;  but  when  I  scanned  the  new  land¬ 
scape  before  me  not  any  farther  com¬ 


pany  of  Arabs  presented  themselves  to 
view.  Ordinarily  this  road  had  groups 
of  cameli^res,  and  of  Jews  going  to  and 
from  Hebron  and  Jerusalem  ;  but  on 
this  occasion  it  was  bare  of  these,  as 
also  of  all  freebooters.  Occasionally 
we  could  see  men  on  the  heights  mov¬ 
ing,  but  our  party,  now  rejoined  by  the 
Bedouin,  looked  formidable  from  afar, 
and  the  fellaheen  kept  to  their  villages, 
so  that  our  anxiety  slackened  as  we 
reached  the  Pools  of  Solomon,  and 
watered  our  beasts.  We  passed  Bethle¬ 
hem  still  in  close  file  ;  but  at  Mar  Elias 
I  took  leave  of  my  two  mute  Turkish 
friends,  who  ceremoniously  bowed  and 
beamed  thanks,  and  I  hastened  on  ahead 
to  Jerusalem. 

After  I  had  reached  home  and  chang¬ 
ed  some  circular  notes  I  was  prepared 
for  all  my  Bedouin  when  they  came  for 
gold  in  exchange  for  their  paper,  and  I 
gave  a  backsheesh  for  each,  which  seem¬ 
ed  to  equal  their  highest  expectations. 
Their  disappearance  when  we  were  in 
peril  from  the  fellaheen  did  not  seem 
heroic,  but  their  presence  would  per¬ 
haps,  from  some  old  blood  vengeance, 
have  provoked  greater  ill  feeling,  and 
they  had  not  undertaken  to  guard  me 
on  this  side  of  their  encampment.  We 
parted  with  promises  from  me  of  a 
speedy  return,  not  before  Soleiman  had 
again  urged  that  I  would  send  Nicola 
back  to  London  with  the  picture,  end¬ 
ing  with,  “  Ya  Wulluam,  you  will  come 
back  and  dance  to  us.”  It  was  post 
day,  and  I  hastened  to  scribble  off  some 
letters.  While  thus  engaged  the  vigilant 
consul  sent  for  me,  asking  whether  the 
report  about  Hebron  spread  by  my  at¬ 
tendants  was  true,  and  he  at  once  re- 
quiretl  me  to  write  a  report  for  his  offi¬ 
cial  superiors,  which  I  had  to  do  as  best 
I  could,  in  the  short  time  allowed  me. 

The  first  need  now  was  to  finish  the 
sky  of  my  picture,  which  I  had  only 
sketched  in.  The  roof  of  Dr.  Sim’s 
house  furnished  me  with  a  studio  for 
this  purpose. 

It  was  not  without  great  difficulty  that 
I  again  found  a  young  white  goat  as 
model.  I  painted  from  him  in  my  court¬ 
yard.  Some  chance  visitors,  who  called 
(as  they  do  on  artists  at  Rome),  after¬ 
ward  published  a  denial  of  the  state¬ 
ment  that  the  scene  was  painted  on  the 
spot,  saying  that  they  had  seen  me  at 
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work  on  it  in  my  room  at  Jerusalem. 
More  appreciative  spectators  it  was  my 
good  fortune  to  find  among  some  Eng¬ 
lish  travellers.  Lord  and  Lady  Napier 
and  Ettrick,  who  had  come  from  Con¬ 
stantinople  on  political  business,  cheered 
me  by  a  serious  interest  in  my  work, 
which  their  genuine  love  of  art  made  of 
living  value  to  me,  cut  off  as  I  was  so 
completely  from  the  counsel  of  sympa¬ 
thetic  critics. 

While  finishing  the  picture  of  “  The 
Scapegoat  *'  1  found  that  the  interdict 
against  the  Jews  helping  me  by  sitting 
as  models  had  been  withdrawn  through 
the  influence  of  a  Jewish  friend  ;  con* 
sequently,  I  was  able  to  stay  and  pro¬ 
gress  with  the  Temple  picture. 

It  had  been  a  vexation  to  me  during 
the  progress  of  this  picture  in  Jerusalem 
to  have  no  opportunity  of  seeing  the  dis¬ 
tant  slope  of  the  northern  Olivet  from 
the  platform  of  Moriah,  which  came  into 
the  background.  Since  1244,  when  the 
successors  of  Godfrey  de  Bouillon  were 
chased  by  the  Turks  from  Jerusalem, 
no  Christian  but  in  disguise,  or  by  strat¬ 
agem,  in  risk  of  very  probable  death, 
had  entered  its  precincts.  Montehore 
had  indeed  quite  recently  been  admit¬ 
ted,  but  with  an  Israelite  the  concession 
was  not  so  shocking  to  the  sons  of  Ish- 
mael.  His  offence  was  rather  to  his 
nearer  brethren.  The  Rabbis  had  pro¬ 
nounced  against  the  part  which  their 
benevolent  visitor  had  taken  in  availing 
himself  of  the  opportunity,  because,  it 
not  being  now  known  which  was  the 
spot  covered  by  the  Holy  of  Holies,  he, 
not  being  the  High  Priest,  might  have 
offended  in  treading  on  the  proscribed 
ground.  1  had  envied  him  and  his  fol¬ 
lowers,  but  still  felt  the  possibility  of 
getting  in  myself  was  as  far  off  as  ever. 
Quite  late  in  the  autumn  of  1855,  how¬ 
ever,  it  was  known  that  the  Duke  of 
Brabantewas  a  visitor  in  Jerusalem,  and 
that  the  very  enlightened  and  franco¬ 
phile  Pasha  of  the  day  was  making  great 
efforts  to  gratify  his  utmost  expectations. 
He  had  come  with  a  firman  to  enter  the 
Mosque  area,  but  it  was  probable  that, 
as  with  many  previous  travellers  coming 
from  Constantinople,  his  highness  had 
been  told  that  it  would  be  fatal  to  the 
lives  of  all  who  attempted  to  act  on  the 
Sultan’s  order,  intended  only  as  a  formal 
compliment  Still,  perhaps  because 


gossip  had  so  little  to  indulge  in,  it  was 
said  the  Duke  would  be  allowed  to  enter 
the  haram,  so  I  sought  information  at 
the  fountain-head,  and  pleaded  to  be 
allowed  to  enter  with  the  Prince's  suite. 
Mr.  Finn,  our  consul,  promised  to  do 
his  best  for  me,  and  let  me  know  in 
good  time  if  the  opportunity  offered. 

Suddenly,  at  seven  o’clock,  a  few 
mornings  later,  I  received  notice  to  go 
forthwith  to  the  room  of  the  Pasha  s 
secretary  ;  on  arriving  I  was  astonished 
to  see  a  room  full  of  people — visitors, 
missionary  clergymen,  doctors,  Protes¬ 
tant  converts,  and,  what  was  more  re¬ 
markable,  the  wives  of  many  of  these, 
and  certain  unmarried  ladies  engaged  in 
the  city  on  charitable  work.  That  all 
of  these  should  persuade  themselves 
they  cared  enough  about  the  Mosque 
to  incur  the  risk  of  entering  astonished 
me  ;  but  while  we  were  waiting  we  were 
told  it  was  not  certain  we  should  be  ad¬ 
mitted.  An  hour  or  two  passed  in  tedi¬ 
ous  delay.  During  this  time  it  trans¬ 
pired  that  the  Pasha  was  intent  upon  the 
success  of  a  summons  issued  to  all  the 
dervishes  of  the  Mosque  to  assemble  in 
a  certain  chamber  of  the  haram  to  dis¬ 
cuss  a  point  of  great  moment,  which 
had  to  be  considered  by  the  highest  au¬ 
thorities.  Thinking  it  was  the  question 
of  admitting  the  Belgian  prince  which 
had  to  be  debated,  they  thronged  into 
the  building  to  utter  their  loudest  pro¬ 
tests.  Delays  arose  in  making  certain 
that  all  had  arrived,  and  then  the  doors 
were  locked,  and  a  company  of  soldiers 
was  posted  there  to  turn  the  council- 
chamber  into  a  prison  for  an  hour  or  so. 

It  was  a  moment  in  life  to  make  one’s 
heart  stir  as  the  door  was  turned  on  its 
hinges,  and  the  way  into  this  long 
dreamed  of  and  ever  forbidden  sanctum 
was  declared  to  be  open.  On  my  first 
arrival  in  Jerusalem,  wandering  alone, 
by  mistake  I  had  entered  the  gates,  but 
before  1  had  realized  my  position  I  was 
set  upon  by  one,  by  two,  and  threatened 
by  an  approaching  crowd  of  wild  and 
dark  Indians  and  Africans,  whom  I 
happily  escaped  by  a  hasty  retreat. 
This  time  I  rejoiced  that  the  place  was 
empty,  and  I  gazed  with  boundless  de¬ 
light  on  the  beautiful  combination  of 
marble  architecture,  mellowed  by  the 
sun  of  ages,  of  mossy-like  cypresses, 
and  porcelain  slabs  bearing  the  hues  of 
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jewels  ;  but  at  once  we  were  told  that 
no  one  must  linger.  At  the  foot  of  the 
steps  we  were  ordered  to  remove  our 
boots.  Having  come  in  Turkish  shoes, 
for  me  there  was  no  difficulty,  but  many 
were  unprepared  ;  and  it  was  one  of  the 
grim  mockeries  of  fate  that  at  so  solemn 
an  epoch,  with  such  sacred  associations 
in  mind,  a  body  of  ladies  and  gentlemen 
should  intensify  the  hideous  effect  of 
European  costumes  by  limping  about  in 
their  stockings,  soon  lacerated,  carry* 
ing  Wellington  and  other  boots  and  shoes 
in  hand.  Unfortunately  the  Prince,  it 
was  soon  evident,  cared  nothing  for  the 
wonders  about  him  ;  he  sometimes 
turned  his  royal  head  to  the  right  or  the 
left  as  the  guide  referred  to  the  different 
objects  generally  regarded  with  devotion, 
but  never  once  did  he  pause  from  his 
march  .through  the  Mosque  Assakhrah 
and  that  of  A1  Aksa,  or  at  any  of  the 
intervening  objects,  nor  did  he  turn 
aside  to  examine  anything  out  of  the 
direct  line  of  his  walk — an  Arab  in  West¬ 
minster  Abbey  could  not  have  been  more 
supremely  unaffected.  Once  Dr.  Sim 
and  I  ran  off  to  look  at  the  interior  of 
the  Beautiful  Gate,  but  we  were  quickly 
summoned  back  by  a  messenger,  with  a 
caution  that,  although  the  band  of  der¬ 
vishes  had  been  shut  up,  individuals 
might  have  escaped  who  would  attack 
us.  We  represented  that  we  were  armed 
and  would  take  the  chance,  but  the 
Pasha  still  objected,  and  we  had  to  aban¬ 
don  our  hope.  On  emerging  from  the 
gate  to  Via  Dolorosa  we  saw  a  body  of 
Moslems  in  the  street,  who  glared  with 
hatred,  such  as  only  religious  rancor 
could  inspire,  but  they  left  us  to  dis¬ 
perse  in  peace. 

If  in  the  breasts  of  all  the  Christian 
visitors  to  the  Mosque  that  day  the  ten¬ 
derness  burned,  which  the  sight  of  its 
reverent  conservation  had  kindled  in 
mine  toward  Mahommedans,  and  the 
sons  of  Hagar  assembled  at  its  doors 
had  then  been  able  to  read  the  newly 
written  inscription  on  our  hearts  ;  the 
feeling  toward  us  would  scarcely  have 
been  other  than  brotherly  pride  in  ac¬ 
cording  that  hospitality  which  all  the 
followers  of  the  prophet  of  Mecca  are 
enjoined  to  extend  to  strangers,  and 
which  on  this  occasion  they  would  dis¬ 
cern  had  not  been  abused.  From  the 
day  when  Salem  was  first  spoken  of  as 


the  city  of  Melchisedec,  when  Abram 
was  blessed  by  the  possessor  of  heaven 
and  earth,  this  very  spot  had  been  the 
centre  of  inspiration  to  the  three  races 
— the  Jewish,  the  Christian,  and  the 
Mahommedan  —  who  worshipped  the 
God  of  Abraham.  Had  the  Jews  still 
possessed  it,  there  would  have  l^n  signs 
of  bloody  sacrifice  such  as  the  modern 
world  could  not  tolerate  as  part  of  the 
service  of  God.  Had  any  sect  of  Chris¬ 
tians  held  it,  the  place  would  have  been 
desecrated  either  by  tinselled  dolls  and 
tawdry  pictures,  or  else  by  the  staring 
ugliness  and  class  vulgarity  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  and  Prussian  service.  In  the  case 
of  the  Moslem  there  was  not  an  unsight¬ 
ly,  not  a  shocking  object  in  the  whole 
area,  it  was  guarded,  oh  !  so  fearingly 
and  lovingly  ;  and  it  seemed  a  temple 
so  purified  from  the  pollution  of  perver¬ 
sity  that  involuntarily  the  text,  “  Here 
will  I  take  my  rest  forever,’*  rang  in 
my  ears.  The  past,  so  many  pasts, 
stood  about,  and  the  immediate  present 
was  a  pregnant  wonder.  The  military 
forces  of  the  greatest  Powers  were  afar 
marshalled  against  each  other,  to  settle 
the  future  domination  of  the  city  ;  our 
presence  there  indeed  marked  the  mov> 
ing  of  the  index  to  a  turning-point 
The  Ishmaelites'  sands  were  running 
fast  away  ;  but  1  could  feel  that  the 
sons  of  Hagar  had  been  appointed  for 
the  great  purpose  of  keeping  the  place 
sacred  until  the  sons  of  Sarah  had  by  their 
long  suffering  and  by  their  influence 
upon  the  outer  world  prepared  the  way 
for  resuming  their  charge  of  it. 

The  visit  had  been  a  great  delight  to 
me,  but  I  had  not  attained  my  object. 
I  had  not  been  able  to  make  even  the 
slightest  scribble  of  the  landscape  for 
my  picture.  I  had,  however,  gained 
distinct  knowledge  that  the  only  point 
from  which  it  could  be  obtained  was  the 
roof  of  the  Mosque  of  the  rock.  Some 
of  my  acquaintances  asked  me  whether 
I  had  succeeded  in  my  obejet.  Mr. 
James  Graham,  the  secretary  of  the 
Mission,  knew  my  anxiety,  and  in  a  visit 
shortly  afterward  he  spoke  to  the  Pasha’s 
amanuensis  of  this,  whereupon  the  lat¬ 
ter  undertook,  if  I  made  a  portrait  of 
him,  to  admit  me  to  draw  on  the  roof 
as  well  as  to  see  the  place  farther,  as 
far  as  time  would  allow  in  the  one  visit, 
an  offer  1  at  once  closed  with. 
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On  the  appointed  morning  I  went  bjr 
eight  o’clock  to  the  Pasha’s  office,  and 
there,  with  ceremonies  of  coffee  and 
tobacco,  I  wais  received  cordially  by  the 
agent  and  his  f'iends.  I  did  my  best  to 
hasten  these  formalities,  to  get  to  work 
at  the  portrait.  I  knew  that  sketchiness 
would  not  be  appreciated,  so  1  drew  with 
fine  lines,  and  I  took  the  opportunity  to 
add  a  little  color  by  way  of  beautifying 
the  likeness.  All  agreed  that  it  was 
"wonderful,”  and  the  amanuensis,  as 
I  handed  it  over  to  him,  admitted  that  I 
had  performed  my  part  of  the  bargain 
liberally  and  satisfactorily.  For  his 
part  he  sent  away  a  messenger,  and 
quickly  the  custodian  of  the  Mosque 
came — a  handsome,  tall  man  of  about 
forty-five.  He  was  the  descendant  of 
the  family  appointed  in  perpetuity  by 
the  Caliph  Omar  to  the  office,  as  a  short 
time  before  he  had  shown,  when  the 
Sultan  had  sent  a  placeman  from  Con¬ 
stantinople  to  take  his  post ;  and  the 
official  in  authority  proved  that  not  even 
the  present  head  of  the  faithful  had 
power  to  oust  him.  Into  his  charge  I 
was  now  given,  and  he  alone  led  the 
way  into  the  sacred  enclosure. 

It  was  a  singular  example  of  the  Mos¬ 
lem’s  submissiveness  to  the  inevitable, 
that  so  few  days  after  the  religious  world 
of  Islam  were  ready  to  die  to  defend  the 
Mosque  enclosure  from  intrusion,  no 
steps  were  to  be  taken  to  guard  me  while 
I  entered  dressed,  all  but  the  feet,  in 
English  costume,  and  with  a  large 
sketch-book  under  my  arm,  following 
the  unsupported  custodian. 

I  could  afford  but  little  time  for  a  gen¬ 
eral  survey.  Photographs  and  the  great 
discussion  as  to  the  building  of  the  dome 
have  now  made  familiar  to  the  world 
the  startling  unlikeness  of  the  outside 
and  inside  of  this  Mosque.  Remarking 
on  this  to  the  Rev.  J.  Nicolayson  after 
my  first  visit,  he  had  said,  "  I  see  you 
are  a  convert  to  Mr.  Fergusson’s  the¬ 
ory.’’  I  had  then  never  heard  of  this 
view  which  the  architectural  critic  had 
formed  from  examination  of  exact  draw¬ 
ings — made  under  the  most  extraordi¬ 
nary  circumstances — by  Mr.  Catherwood 
and  Mr.  Bonomi.  It  was  not  my  pur¬ 
pose  to  settle  this  question,  but  I  hur¬ 
ried  from  point  to  point  to  examine 
some  of  the  wonders  of  the  whole  court 
(many  I  could  not  even  look  for). 


When  I  turned  to  my  guide,  asking  to 
be  taken  to  the  roof  of  the  northern 
Mosque,  he  hesitated,  for  he  had  to  get 
the  key  of  the  stairs.  He  made  me  go 
with  him  that  I  should  not  be  left  alone, 
and  then  we  ascended  to  the  leads. 
The  dome  gave  me  the  protection  from 
the  sun  which  I  wanted,  and  there,  on 
tinted  paper,  I  gained  the  forms  of  my 
backgrounds,  the  colors  for  which  I 
could  get  from  my  own  terrace.  I  re¬ 
garded  the  feat  as  a  triumph,  while  I 
completed  the  work  on  the  canvas  itself 
with  the  same  hills  before  my  eyes  from 
my  own  roof. 

My  unbroken  stay  in  Jerusalem  for 
sixteen  months  after  six  spent  in  Egypt 
was  now  affecting  ray  health,  and  the 
doctor  advised  me  to  seek  change,  so  I 
set  to  work  to  complete  all  parts  of  my 
picture,  which  could  be  done  best  in  the 
East.  Before  I  left  Jerusalem  I  had 
painted  the  heads  of  all  the  doctors  save 
the  one  close  to  the  arm  of  the  Saviour. 
I  had  also  finished  the  head  of  St. 
Joseph,  that  of  the  wine-carrier,  and  the 
figure  of  the  youth  holding  a  sistrura. 
For  the  principal  two  figures  I  had  cau¬ 
tiously  made  separate  studies  to  deter¬ 
mine  racial  type,  knowing  that  the  dis¬ 
covery  that  my  picture  was  more  than 
an  assemblage  of  Jewish  Rabbis — which 
I  truly  explained  it  as  being — would,  in 
the  temper  then  existing,  prevent  any 
other  Israelites  from  sitting  to  me  then 
or  on  future  visits.  In  October  or 
November  1855,  I  sent  all  my  pictures 
and  traps  straight  to  Oxford.  "  The 
Scapegoat  ’’  had  already  gone,  but  it 
had  arrived  too  late  for  that  year’s  Ex¬ 
hibition.  The  design  for  its  frame  was 
made  from  a  drawing  sent  home  by  me. 
I  was  then  free  to  bring  my  residence  in 
J  erusalem  to  a  close. 

I  have  already  said  that  I  came  home 
by  way  of  the  north  of  Syria,  the  Archi¬ 
pelago,  Constantinople,  visiting  the 
armies  as  they  were  encamped  in  the 
Crimea.  Here  I  saw  some  little  of 
naval  life  on  board  the  dag-ship  as  the 
guest  of  Admiral  Lyons,  who  afforded 
me  every  opportunity  of  witnessing  the 
field  of  strife.  I  returned  by  France, 
and  arrived  in  England  in  February, 
1856,  after  an  absence  of  two  years. 

The  story  of  my  work  in  Jerusalem  in 
1854-55  has  already  been  referred  to  in 
previous  articles  on  Pre-Raphaelitism, 
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together  with  the  reception  of  “  The 
Scapegoat  ’’  in  1856.  From  this  it  will 
be  understood  that  the  new  departure  in 
my  art  (which  the  study  of  Orientalism 
for  fuller  insights  into  Biblical  history 
had  provoked)  put  me  again  in  the  po¬ 
sition  of  a  beginner  in  the  eyes  of  the 
public,  although  I  had  already  exhibited 
some  eight  years.  The  fashion  is  so 
strong  for  an  artist  to  repeat  himself 
continually,  that  my  fresh  productions 
were  regarded  for  years  with  the  great¬ 
est  shyness.  While  the  “  Dead  Sea” 
subject  was  with  Mr.  Combe,  he  did  all 
he  could  to  get  it  sold,  but  all  those, 
who,  after  “  The  Light  of  the  World  ” 
and  Claudio  and  Isabella”  had  won 
their  way,  had  expressed  themselves  as 
anxious  to  possess  some  future  work  of 
mine,  when  they  saw  this  new  one,  ob¬ 
jected  to  the  subject  as  not  characteris¬ 
tic  of  me — the  atmosphere,  the  color, 
and  the  whole  scene  were  perfectly  in¬ 
credible  and  unlike  mv  previous  pic¬ 
tures,  moreover  it  should  have  been  done 
by  an  animal  painter,  Ansdell  or  Land¬ 
seer,  they  said.  On  my  private  view 
day  a  great  picture-dealer  called  to  see 
my  contributions  for  the  Exhibition  ; 
he  objected  to  the  subject  as  unsuitable, 
and  also  as  unknovn  and  unintelligible. 
I  argued  that  he  must  have  heard  of  the 
scapegoat,  if  only  in  raillery,  but  he 
declared  it  was  perfectly  unknown  to 
him.  I  then  accounted  for  this  by  the 
fact  that  he  was  a  Frenchman,  at  which 
he  proposed  to  test  English  intelligence 
by  asking  up  his  wife  and  another  Eng¬ 
lish  lady.  We  left  them  to  guess  the 
subject,  but  they  had  no  sort  of  idea 
what  it  could  be.  When  the  title  was 
given,  they  were  not  one  whit  the  wiser, 
for  they  also  declared  their  ignorance  of 
the  fact  that  any  goat  had  ever  been 
chased  away  into  the  wilderness  as  part 
of  an  atonement  ceremony ;  so  the 
dealer  went  away  triumphant  in  his  ver¬ 
dict  against  the  picture.  The  painting, 
I  may  repeat,  was  well  placed  at  the 
Academy,  and  attracted  great  attention 
from  high  and  low,  of  those  well-guided 
beings  who  trusted  to  their  deep  and  im¬ 
partial  instincts  in  questions  of  Art ; 
well-guided  by  this  alone,  if  without  the 
training  of  perfect  tuition,  and  unable 
to  expose  the  littleness  of  that  learning 
which  consists  mainly  of  the  cant  and 
slang  of  our  study  and  the  profession. 


Unfortunately,  too  many  of  the  purchas¬ 
ers  of  pictures — as  Canova  said  of  Eng¬ 
lish  patrons — ‘‘  see  with  their  ears,”  and 
hence  they  fight  shy  of  all  work  new  in 
idea  and  novel  in  execution.  In  thirty- 
two  years  I  may  say  that  the  world  sanc¬ 
tions  my  innovating  spirit,  in  this  par¬ 
ticular  instance  ;  for  now  the  ingenious 
mouthpieces  of  tradition,  who  wish  to 
insinuate  the  most  damaging  suggestions 
for  the  passing  day,  make  capital  out  of 
”  The  Scapegoat,”  and  other  pictures 
of  the  time,  acknowledging  their  excel¬ 
lence,  declaring  their  merits  to  be  absent 
in  my  later  works  ;  just  as  men  used  to 
say  of  Dickens’  much  greater  inventions 
of  later  days,  that  he  would  never  again 
write  anything  equal  to  “  Pickwick.” 

I  had  spent  £1,200  in  the  East  in 
two  years — “The  Scapegoat”  had 
taken  more  than  one-third  of  the  time  ; 
and,  reserving  the  copyright,  I  asked 
400  guineas  for  it ;  but  the  whole  Ex¬ 
hibition  went  by  without  a  purchaser, 
and  then  I  had  to  give  up  the  copyright 
to  obtain  my  price.*  My  inability  to  re¬ 
gain  sufficient  means  made  a  return  to 
Syria  impossible  for  many  years. 

It  was  not  without  interest  to  me  that 
an  artist,  who  had  more  than  once  been 
very  actively  generous  in  praising  my 
works,  met  one  of  mv  companions  at 
this  time,  saying,  “  Has  your  friend 
Hunt  gone  quite  mad  ?”  “  Not  that  I 

know  of,”  replied  the  other.  “  Why  ?” 
”  Well,  I  have  been  looking  at  his  pic¬ 
ture  of  *  The  Scapegoat,’  and  for  back¬ 
ground  he  has  painted  the  plain  and 
mountains  of  the  Dead  Sea.  Now  my 
conception  of  the  Lake  Asphalt  is  that 
it  should  be  gloomy  and  terrible,  full  of 
clouds  and  darkness,  with  only  lurid 
lights  about  it  to  make  the  blackness 
more  impressive  ;  but  he  has  gone  and 
painted  the  scene  with  all  the  colors  of 
the  rainbow,  and  with  light  spreading 
everywhere  !” 

How  much  more  the  actual  facts' of 
the  spot  were  appropriate  than  this  con¬ 
ception  by  a  half-informed,  albeit  he 
was  an  imaginative  man,  I  leave  the 
reader  of  this  story  to  determine. 

The  scene  with  the  castle  of  Wady 
Zuara,  which  so  entranced  me,  I  have 
never  been  able  to  paint,  neither  the 

*  It  was  sold  at  Christie’s  a  few  weeks  back 
for  1,400. 
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pictures  of  Engeddi>nor  Masada,  which 
I  wished  to  undertake,  have  I  been  able 
to  execute.  Life  moves  too  swiftly 
when  the  tast^  of  patrons  needs  so  long 
to  take  the  form  of  action. — Contempo¬ 
rary  Review, 

[Never  again  have  I  seen  my  son  Soleiman, 
although  at  Jerusalem  and  Bethlehem  I  have 
sent  messages  to  him  and  received  his  greet¬ 


ing  in  return.  I  was  told  that  he  had  been 
wounded  and  was  feeble  in  health,  that  the 
sheikship  was  held  by  another,  but  it  was  not 
certain  that  my  informants  were  quite  clear 
about  his  identity.  Nicola  had  disappeared 
from  Jerusalem  when  I  returned  ;  the  last  I 
saw  of  him  was  in  1854.  when  we  met  by 
chance  on  board  the  French  Messagerie  boat, 
Tanered,  where  his  destiny  to  get  into  peril  fol¬ 
lowed  him.  He  was  on  his  way  to  the  Crimea 
to  serve  under  the  British  flag  in  the  Com* 
missariat  Service.] 
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Grave,  strong,  and  fearless  as  the 
warlike  white-arm^d  woman  of  the  north, 
but  with  that  richer  splendor  of  beauty 
which  comes  from  the  summer  sun — 
neither  so  closely  cloistered  as  the 
Athenian  wife  nor  so  'lovely  in  her 
bounteous  grace  as  the  Corinthian 
hetaira — the  matron  of  old  Rome  is  as 
impressive  a  figure  in  history  as  the  one, 
and  she  was  a  more  important  person  in 
family  life,  if  less  seductive  in  society, 
than  the  other.  She  had  as  much  per¬ 
sonal  freedom  as  had  the  women  of  the 
north,  though  with  less  acknowledged 
political  power,  and  she  had  more  legal 
consideration  than  the  Hellene  ;  and 
both  by  the  weight  of  her  own  character 
and  the  value  of  her  family  alliance,  her 
influence  in  affairs  was  direct  and  im¬ 
portant.  In  early  times  that  influence 
was  valiant,  patriotic,  heroic.  In  a  few 
instances  it  was  elevating  and  refining. 
Rut,  as  time  went  on,  and  the  stern 
purity  necessary  to  a  young  people  fight¬ 
ing  for  its  existence  passed  into  the  cor¬ 
ruption  always  accompanying  luxury  and 
stability,  the  women,  following  the  law 
of  their  sex,  became  even  more  profli¬ 
gate  than  the  men,  and  the  influence 
which  had  once  made  for  righteousness 
was  used  only  for  the  increase  of  civic 
degradation  and  the  more  rapid  disso¬ 
lution  of  social  virtue. 

In  the  early  days  the  strictest  kind  of 
marriage  conferred  on  the  Roman  wife 
privileges  which  were  considerable  in 
extent  and  honorable  in  degree.  When 
married  by  the  law  of  “  cum  conven- 
tione"  and  with  the  form  of  "confar- 
reatio” — the  two  eating  together  the 
sacred  salted  cake,  and  she,  the  bride, 


promising  to  share  with  her  husband 
water  and  fire — she  was  set  in  a  place  of 
personal  dignity  and  moral  power  ;  and 
though  she  belonged  to  the  family  more 
than  to  the  community,  the  State  took 
care  of  her  interests  and  provided  for 
her  welfare.  Her  legal  personality  was 
certainly  merged  in  that  of  her  husband, 
who  was  emphatically  the  master  of  the 
household  ;  she  was  counted  as  one  of 
his  family,  and  was  no  longer  under  the 
protection  of  her  own  ;  but  she  was  se¬ 
cure  from  his  caprice  and  could  not  be 
divorced  at  his  pleasure.  Nor  might  she 
be  ill  used  ;  and  she  was  as  much  mis¬ 
tress  in  the  house  as  he  was  master. 
“  Ubi  tu  Gaius,  ego  Gaia,'*  she  said  to 
her  bridegroom  when  she  was  lifted  over 
his  threshold  as  a  reminiscence  of  the 
time  when  she  had  been  won  by  violence 
and  carried  off  by  force.  “  Where  thou 
art  lord  I  am  lady,”  washerhalf-threat- 
ening  promise  of  self-assertion.  And 
the  Roman  woman  was  not  one  to  use 
this  formula  falteringly — not  one  whose 
dignity  of  command  could  be  easily  soft¬ 
ened  or  deflected  by  love. 

Bound  by  this  double  link  of  law  and 
religion,  the  wife’s  legal  position  was 
that  of  her  husband’s  child  ;  but  she 
was  protected  against  that  breadth  of 
paternal  power  *  which  made  the  father 
both  the  law  and  the  executive  in  his 
own  household  and  enabled  him  to  sell 
his  children  into  slavery,  or  to  put  them 
to  death  for  certain  offences.  She  was 
free  from  the  domination  of  her  own 
father,  and  her  husband’s  was  restricted. 


*  Lessened  and  restricted  by  Marcus  Au¬ 
relius  Antoninus. 
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She  inherited  from  her  husband  equally, 
but  only  equally,  with  her  children  ;  and 
as  a  daughter  she  shared  with  her 
brothers.  Unlike  the  Greek  heiress, 
who,  as  with  the  Eastern  women,  was 
something  that  went  with  the  estates 
rather  than  the  free  holder  of  property 
— taken  over  as  an  obligation  integral  to 
the  inheritance,  like  the  fixtures  in  the 
house  or  the  stock  on  the  farm — the  Ro¬ 
man  widow  inherited  on  her  own  ac¬ 
count,  and  the  Roman  girl  endowed  the 
man  she  married. 

This  legal  consideration  was  the  re¬ 
ward  of  personal  merit,  and  dated  back 
to  the  foundation  of  the  Empire.  By 
their  refusal  to  leave  their  Roman  hus¬ 
bands  when  the  Sabine  army  came  down 
to  avenge  the  rape  which  had  made  their 
virgins  wives  and  mothers,  the  women 
saved  Rome.  '  *  Romulus  rewarded  them 
with  honors  for  themselves  and  the 
whole  class  of  matrons.  The  curies  were 
called  by  the  name  of  the  Sabine  wives. 
All  married  women  were  exempted  from 
every  kind  of  household  service  except 
spinning  and  weaving”  : — occupations 
held  in  such  honor  as  to  be  specially 
mentioned  in  epitaphs  ;  one  who  spun 
and  weaved  well  being  entitled  to  the 
praise  which  belongs  to  virtue.  **  Who¬ 
ever  met  a  matron  was  to  make  way  for 
her.  Whoever  hurt  her  modesty  by  a 
wanton  word  or  look  was  guilty  of  a 
capital  offence.  The  right  of  inheriting 
on  the  same  footing  as  a  child  (by  the 
‘  Conventio  in  Manum  ’)  was  conferred 
on  wives  if  they  wished  it ;  but  if  any 
husband  should  abuse  his  parental  power 
and  sell  his  wife,  as  he  might  sell  his 
child,  he  was  devoted  to  the  infernal 
gods.  A  man  might  divorce  his  wedded 
wife  for  adultery,  for  poisoning  his  chil¬ 
dren,  or  for  counterfeiting  the  keys  en¬ 
trusted  to  her.  If  he  put  her  away 
without  any  of  these  grounds,  half  his 
property  was  forfeit  to  the  injured  wom¬ 
an,  the  other  half  to  the  Temple  of 
Ceres.”  Again  :  ”  When  a  marriage 
had  been  solemnized  with  the  religious 
sanction  of  the  ‘  confarreatio,'  a  divorce 
was  so  difficult  as  scarcely  to  be  possi¬ 
ble,  but  the  husband  might  put  his  guilty 
wife  to  death.  When  the  marriage  had 
not  been  solemnly  contracted,  so  as  to 
produce  a  ‘  conventio  in  manum,’  the 
parties  were  always  allowed  to  separate 
at  discretion.”  This  looser  kind  of 


marriage — ”  sine  conventione” — grew 
to  be  the  general  law  among  highly- 
placed  persons,  even  so  early  as  the 
times  of  Caesar  and  Augustus,  when 
divorces  were  as  common  as  marriages, 
and  no  woman  was  considered  damaged 
by  multiplied  proprietorship  and  a  differ¬ 
ent  father  for  each  child.  The  meaner 
folk,  however,  still  clung  to  their  old 
customs,  and  the  heart  of  the  nation  re¬ 
mained  sound  long  after  the  head  had 
become  corrupt. 

We  need  not  go  strictly  into  dates, 
nor  make  out  precisely  when  this  form 
or  that  fell  into  disuse,  when  the  virtu¬ 
ous  Roman  matron — the  ”  mater-famil- 
ias” — ceased  to  be,  and  her  place  was 
taken  by  the  mere  **  uxor” — that  legal¬ 
ized  light-o'-love  who  was  still  under  the 
control  of  her  father,  and  was  never 
legally  incorporated  into  her  husband's 
family.  She — this  almost  temptorary 
‘‘  uxor” — might  be  divorced  and  remar¬ 
ried  at  pleasure,  if  her  father  gave  his 
consent  or  a  powerful  man  proposed.  A 
national  portrait  is  like  those  coalesced 
photographs  which  give  a  generalized 
type  wherein  minor  individual  differences 
are  lost.  The  Roman  Matron,  as  we 
know  her  in  her  severe  majesty  and  per¬ 
sonal  honor,  and  the  Roman  Lady  in  her 
licentiousness  and  luxury,  bear  each  a 
name  which  conveys  its  own  concrete 
idea,  whether  we  call  to  mind  Lucretia 
in  the  early  morning  or  Helena  in  the 
evening  twilight — whether  she  is  the 
Tullia  of  tradition  or  the  Messalina  of 
history. 

Though  the  early  Romans  despised 
the  confessed  authority  of  women  in  po¬ 
litical  affairs,  as  they  saw  it  among  the 
Gauls,  and  though,  as  Gibbon  says,  ”  a 
female  reign  would  have  appeared  an  in¬ 
expiable  prodigy”  in  their  eyes,  still  the 
women  had  a  hand  in  some  of  the  most 
important  doings  of  the  infant  nation. 
In  the  very  beginning  of  things — taking 
fable  for  fact' — a  woman  holds  the  place 
of  honor,  for  if  a  god  was  the  father, 
Rhea  Silvia,  only  a  mortal  woman,  only 
a  human  vestal,  was  the  mother  of  the 
twins  whose  birth  created  a  nation  and 
changed  the  whole  current  of  history. 
This,  indeed,  is  the  general  if  not  quite 
universal  distinction.  It  is  the  god  who 
condescends  and  the  woman  who  is  hon¬ 
ored.  V ery  rarely  indeed  does  a  goddess 
forget  her  divine  greatness  for  the  sake 
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of  a  man's  love  *  and  a  semi*human 
maternity.  To  be  sure,  Thetis  was  the 
mother  of  Achilles,  Aphrodite  bore 
i4£neas  to  Anchises,  Artemis  loved  En- 
dymion  ;  but  for  the  most  part  it  is  the 
mother  who  is  the  mortal,  and  it  is  her 
son,  and  a  god’s,  in  whom  the  genera¬ 
tions  of  the  earth  are  to  be  blessed.  So 
it  is  with  Rhea  Silvia,  the  vestal,  whom 
the  god  Mars  made  the  mother  of  him 
who  founded  the  Eternal  City  destined 
to  be  the  mistress  and  lawgiver  of  the 
world.  In  this  union  of  war  with  re¬ 
ligion,  the  lines  of  the  double  supremacy 
which  has  been  the  lot  of  Rome  were  in¬ 
dicated  with  strange  clearness.  For  the 
universal  Conqueror  became  afterward 
the  universal  Pontiff.  The  imperial 
crown  passed  into  the  triple  tiara,  the 
eagles  into  the  keys,  the  fasces  and  the 
sword  into  the  crozier  and  the  cross  ; 
and  the  sacrifices  made  to  the  gods  were 
changed  indeed,  when  the  monstrance 
showed  the  holy  wafer  which  was  the  very 
flesh  of  God,  and  the  cup  was  filled  with 
wine  which  was  His  very  blood.  The 
later  personation  was  as  omnipotent  as 
the  earlier,  and  as  fierce.  Rhea  Silvia 
passed  into  thin  air  as  Madonna  material¬ 
ized.  But  the  wolf  remained  as  the 
foster-mother  whose  milk  ran  in  the 
veins  of  her  Chiistian  children  equally 
with  her  pagan. 

Portents  and  miracles  swarmed  round 
the  cradle  of  the  infant  city,  as  they  ac¬ 
companied  its  maturity,  and  were  never 
wanting  when  needed.  Legend  and  lay, 
idyl  and  epic,  are  as  gold  and  silver  em¬ 
broideries  wrought  by  poetry  over  the 
substance  of  history.  “  The  early  his¬ 
tory  of  Rome,”  says  Niebuhr,  “  is  in¬ 
deed  more  poetical  than  anything  else  in 
Latin  literature.  The  loves  of  the  Ves¬ 
tal  and  the  God  of  War  ;  the  cradle  laid 
among  the  reeds  of  the  Tiber  ;  the  fig- 
tree,  the  she-wolf,  the  shepherd’s  cabin, 
the  recognition,  the  fratricide  ;  the  rape 
of  the  Sabines  ;  the  death  of  Tarpeia  ; 
the  women  rushing  with  tom  raiment 
and  dishevelled  hair  between  their  fathers 
and  husbands  ;  the  wrongs  of  Lucretia  ; 
the  heroic  actions  of  Horatius  Codes,  of 
Scaevola  ;  the  battle  of  Regillus,  won  by 
the  aid  of  Castor  and  Pollux  ;  the  touch¬ 
ing  story  of  Virginia,  are  among  the 


*  See  the  “  Lament  of  Calypso,”  in  the  fifth 
book  of  the  Odytsty. 


many  instances  which  will  at  once  sug¬ 
gest  themselves.”  Add  to  these  the 
tender  legend  of  Numa  and  Egeria — 
that  mythic  nymph  or  only  loving  woman 
who  lived  in  her  grotto  beyond  the  Ca- 
mena  Gate,  like  another  Fair  Rosamond 
in  her  maze,  but  whose  influence  was 
nobler  as  her  love  was  happier.  Helped 
by  her  wholesome  counsel,  her  lover 
framed  the  formulas  of  that  sweet  and 
simple  faith  known  as  the  ”  religion  of 
Numa” — the  sole  thing  left  green  and 
incorrupt  when  all  the  rest  had  fallen 
into  loathsomeness  and  decay.  In  this 
sweet  faith  the  kindly  gods  were  gener- 
*ous  benefactors,  and  men  lived  with  them 
in  a  peace  that  had  but  little  of  the  ele¬ 
ment  of  fear  to  mar  its  sense  of  safety. 
To  work  between  dawn  and  dusk,  and 
never  to  forget  the  sacrifices,  the  offer¬ 
ings,  the  libations,  and  the  prayers  which 
expressed  gratitude  and  claimed  protec¬ 
tion  ;  to  hold  his  head  erect  like  a  free¬ 
born  man  glad  of  his  birthright  of  liber¬ 
ty  and  proud  of  his  Roman  citizenship  ; 
to  abjure  the  vices  which  enervated  and 
the  luxury  that  destroyed — this  was  the 
pith  of  that  religion  of  Numa  which  after¬ 
ages  elaborated  into  a  monstrous  system 
of  superstition — which  later  ages  still 
drowned  in  a  sea  of  blood  and  lost  for¬ 
ever  in  the  abysses  of  corruption. 

The  Lays  which  the  people  learned  by 
heart  and  sang  at  festiv^s  kept  alive 
those  glorious  memories,  those  pathetic 
tragedies  which  served  as  holy  examples 
and  sacred  commandments.  Or,  as  in 
the  stories  of  Tarpeia  and  Horatia,  they 
were  held  as  warnings  against  the  sin 
of  vanity  and  the  shame  of  a  love 
stronger  than  patriotism — for  patriotism 
was  the  Roman’s  central  virtue,  the 
clamp  which  bound  him  to  honor  and 
integrity,  the  human  expression,  indeed, 
of  reverence  to  the  gods  and  all  things 
holy  and  divine.  Without  patriotism, 
no  man  was  worthy  to  live.  Some  of 
these  legends  were  so  highly  vitalized  as 
to  have  outlived  the  faith  which  gave 
them  birth.  ”  Tarpeia  la  bella”  still 
sits,  covered  with  gold  and  jewels,  in  the 
heart  of  the  Capitoline  Hill,  bound  by  a 
spell  that  cannot  be  broken.  Many  seek 
but  none  can  find  her  ;  and  only  once 
of  late  years  has  she  been  seen.  Poor 
type  of  female  vanity,  crushed  by  the 
fatal  gold  for  which  she  bartered  away 
her  faith  and  country,  for  near  three 
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thousand  years  her  memory,  which  is 
her  soul,  has  lived  in  this  histoiic  pur¬ 
gatory  ;  and  the  Deliverer  who  shall  show 
her  to  have  been  a  Sun  myth,  and  no 
living  woman,  has  not  >  et  appeared.  So, 
too,  lives  the  sadder  and  less  besmirched 
memory  of  Horatia,  stabbed  by  her 
brother  when  he  returned  from  his  vic¬ 
tory  over  the  CuratiL  The  spot  is 
shown  where  she  fell  and  was  buried, 
near  the  Temple  of  Honor  snd  Virtue, 
she  wildly  lamenting  the  death  of  her 
lover,  whose  embroidered  cloak,  woven 
by  her  own  hands,  her  brother  bore 
aloft  in  triumph — he,  roused  to  a  leo¬ 
nine  wrath  of  sorrow  for  his  brothers’  * 
deaths — flushed  with  his  triple  victory 
and  the  greatness  of  his  revenge— pas¬ 
sionately  crying  that  such  a  sacrilegious 
wretch  should  no  longer  live,  and  plung¬ 
ing  his  sword  into  her  white  breast  ua  an 
ottering  to  the  infernal  deities.  And  in 
the  Forum,  all  ruined  and  dismantled  as 
it  is,  who  cannot  conjure  up  the  bleed¬ 
ing  figure  of  that  pale  Virginia,  held 
against  the  heart  of  her  lather  who 
loved  her  honor  better  than  her  life, 
bound  up  as  that  honor  was  with  freedom 
and  a  Roman’s  rights  ?  A  sacrifice  as 
pure  as  Iphigenia — not  held  face  down¬ 
ward  over  the  altar,  bound  like  a  kid 
in  her  saffron-colored  garments,  but  ly¬ 
ing  like  a  broken  flower  across  her  fa¬ 
ther’s  arm — she  is  one  of  the  loveliest 
oi  the  ghosts  that  people  the  dim  spaces 
of  the  past,  one  ot  the  most  pathetic  of 
the  victims  which  the  cruel  lust  of  man 
has  always  had  power  to  make.  For  the 
sentence  of  Appius  Claudius  which  de¬ 
nied  her  freedom,  betrothed  as  she  was 
to  the  former  tribune,  Lucius  Icilius, 
meant  simply  that,  being  non-ftee  and 
therefore  t^yond  the  pale  of  the  law,  she 
might  be  wrested  from  her  family  and  be 
made  his  prey,  no  one  opposing  and  no 
one  able  to  defend.  Her  death  btought 
to  the  State  freedom  from  an  intoleiable 
oppression,  and  the  death  of  the  tyrant 
was  the  birth-hour  ot  better  things  lor 
the  community. 

Like  some  lair  Amazon  whose  soft 
white  flesh  belies  her  armor — some  war¬ 
like  Atalanta  passing  swiftly  across  the 
scene — the  name  ot  that  impetuously 
heroic  Cloelia  leaves  a  trail  of  light  across 
the  page,  and  her  feat  is  one  ot  those 
vivid  epics  by  which  Roman  romance, 
rather  than  sober  history,  is  emphasized. 


One  of  the  twenty  patrician  hostages, 
boys  and  maidens,  demanded  by  Forsena 
— tor  sake  of  whose  safety  those  troub¬ 
lesome  settlers  on  the  Seven  Hills  that 
overlooked  the  Tiber  would  keep  them¬ 
selves  in  check — this  girlish  compatriot 
of  Scaevola  and  Codes  determined  to  re¬ 
gain  her  liberty,  cost  what  it  might. 
What  cared  .she  for  the  riches  or  the 
luxury  of  that  hostile  Etruria  where  she 
was  engulpHed  i  That  Greece  should 
have  breathed  the  spirit  of  her  poetry 
and  att  over  all  that  Etruscan  lile,  re¬ 
producing  in  some  sort  the  fair  lines  of 
those  distant  cities  lying  in  the  sunlight 
beyond  the  seas — those  cities  where  life 
was  beauty,  and  beauty  was  but  another 
name  for  love — made  nothing  to  Clcelia, 
the  Iree-boin,  fearless  Roman  maiden. 
More  beautiliil  to  her  were  the  simple 
beads  and  brooches,  which  were  all  the 
ornaments  she  knew,  than  those  chap¬ 
lets  of  golden  leaves,  those  necklaces  of 
rare  device  and  perfect  workmanship, 
which  gladdened  the  vanity  and  enhanced 
the  beauty  of  the  women  she  was  forced 
to  obey,  as  a  captive  must  obey  her  mis¬ 
tress.  Far  dearer  to  her  was  the  sacred 
fig-tree  which  bore  witness  for  her  war¬ 
rior-god  than  all  the  bays  sacred  to  the 
sott-limbed  Delian  whom  she  scarcely 
knew — than  all  the  olives  given  by  that 
Athene  who  was  not  yet  her  own  Mi¬ 
nerva.  One  hour  of  simple  Roman  life 
was  better  than  years  of  these  foreign 
splendors,  where  the  very  tombs  were 
monuments  and  the  potteiy  carried  pic¬ 
tures.  One  deep  full  breath  of  Roman 
air  Irom  off  the  wide  Campagna — that 
air  which  made  men  free  and  women 
strong — was  better  than  this,  rich  with 
the  scent  of  flowers,  aromatic  with  the 
perfume  of  fruits  still  unknown  in  the 
city  which  the  son  of  Mars  had  made. 
Captivity  was  not  to  the  mind  of  Cloelia, 
well-treated  though  she  and  hers  were  ; 
and  home  and  freedom  were  all  she 
longed  for.  Wherefore,  gathering  her 
sisters  together,  as  they  bathed  in  the 
river  unwaiched — so  much  generous 
trust  by  the  way  their  hated  enemy 
showed  them — this  fair  daughter  of  an 
heroic  race  urged  them  to  swim  across, 
she  herself  on  horseback  at  their  head. 
And  thus,  radiant  with  delight  they  fled 
out  of  bondage  and  found  themselves 
once  more  at  the  gates  of  their  beloved 
Rome.  Publicola  said  never  a  word 
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when  these  gitlish  breakers-out-of- 
bounds  appeared.  But  he  sent  them 
back  again  to  keep  the  Roman  word 
sacred  and  the  Roman  name  in  honor  ; 
and  mistakenly  heroic  Cluelia  had  to  sub¬ 
mit  to  practical  rebuke  when  she  thought 
that  she  had  deserved  only  reward.  Near 
her,  like  a  shadow  cast  by  the  substance 
flickers  to  and  fro  the  misty  form  a 
Valeria,  whose  special  claim  to  honor 
lies  in  the  courage  with  which  she  broke 
away  from  the  would-be  deliverer  of  the 
returned  maidens,  of  her  own  free  will 
giving  herself  up  once  more  to  Porsena 
and  captivity.  But  the  king,  not  to  be 
outdone  in  generosity,  sent  back  the 
whole  convoy,  boys  and  girls  together, 
moreover  presenting  that  arch-rebel 
Clcelia  with  a  horse,  trappings,  and 
armor.  And  then,  seeing  that  nothing 
succeeds  so  well  as  success,  the  Senate 
ordered  a  statute  to  be  set  up  in  her 
honor  in  the  Via  Sacra,  where  for  many 
generations  the  figure  of  a  maiden  on 
horseback  commemorated  her  exploit. 
Some  say  it  was  a  statue  to  Valeria,  not 
to  Cloelia.  Clcelia  or  Valeria,  the  one 
name  went  as  well  as  the  other  in  the 
Lays  which  recorded  the  deed  and  hon¬ 
ored  the  doer.  But  it  was  Cloelia  whom 
iEneas  saw  in  that  famous  shield, 
“  wherein  the  Lord  of  Fire,  not  un¬ 
versed  in  prophecy  nor  ignorant  of  future 
time,  had  wrought  the  fortunes  of  Italy 
and  the  triumphs  of  Rome — Him  (Por¬ 
sena)  you  might  behold  like  one  in  the 
act  of  wrath,  in  the  act  of  menace  ;  be¬ 
cause  Codes  dared  to  break  away  the 
bridge  and  Clcelia  had  burst  her  fetters 
and  was  swimming  across  the  stream.” 

Again,  an  honorable  trait  of  woman¬ 
hood,  from  the  Roman  standpoint,  was 
handed  down  in  the  historic  Lays.  After 
that  battle  of  Lake  Regillus,  where  the 
Dioscuri  had  fought  bodily  for  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  permission  was  given  to  the 
women  who  had  intermarried  with  the 
foe,  to  leave  their  husbands  and  take 
their  daughters  with  them.  All  the  Ro¬ 
man  women  left *lheir  Latin  husbands; 
all  the  Latin  women,  save  two,  remained 
at  Rome.  But  then  “  the  proud  virtue 
of  the  Roman  matrons  was  still  bloom¬ 
ing  in  full  purity  when  these  lays  were 
composed  and  we  are  required  to  be¬ 
lieve  what  we  cannot  disprove.  Never¬ 
theless,  that  discriminating  grain  of  salt 
is  useful.  Is  that  grain  wanted  also  for 
the  story  of  how  Valeria,  the  noblest 


matron  in  Rome,  incited  Virgilia  and 
Volumnia,  the  mother  and  wife  of  Cori- 
olanus,  to  go  out  to  the  camp  of  the 
Volscians,  and  do  by  woman's  tears  and 
prayers  what  no  man’s  words  had  been 
able  to  effect  ?  The  temple  dedicated 
to  Fortuna  Muliebris,  raised  on  the  spot 
where  the  son  had  yielded  to  the  mother 
with  that  sad  cry  :  *'  O  mother  !  moth¬ 
er  !  what  is  it  you  have  done  !”  crystal¬ 
lized  the  legend  and  gave  it  substance. 
And  that  the  noble  Valeria  should  be 
the  first  high-priestess  in  the  temple  of 
which  her  patriotic  impulse  was  the 
foundation,  added  another  link  to  the 
chain  of  facts,  which  may  or  may  not  be 
only  the  cloud-wreath  of  fable. 

Grand  and  majestic,  like  some  Scan¬ 
dinavian  prophetess,  stands  Tanaquil, 
the  Etrurian  diviner  of  the  future,  who 
reads  the  secrets  lying  on  the  knees  of 
the  gods  and  knows  the  hidden  meaning 
of  all  omens.  She  is  a  sorceress  of  very 
diSerent  gifts  from  those  of  the  Sicilian 
sorceress  who  taught  Simsetha  the  mys¬ 
tery  of  the  red  wool  knotted  in  witch- 
knots  against  her  grievous  lover,  the 
spells  of  wax  and  fire,  of  burning  bough, 
and  the  turning  of  the  magic  wheel. 
They  are  also  different  from  those  of  the 
Assyrian  stranger,  whose  evil  medicines 
could  make  all  souls  “  beat  at  the  gate 
of  hell."  Tanaquil  has  nothing  dark 
nor  guilty  about  her.  Her  in-look  is 
pure  ;  her  actions  are  beneficent.  She 
IS  her  husband’s  good  genius  ;  and  to 
her  is  owing  all  his  future  tame.  She 
brings  him  out  of  her  own  country, 
whose  narrow  conservatism  affords  no 
room  for  a  stranger’s  advancement ;  and 
from  Lucumo,  the  obscure  sojourner, 
son  of  Demaratus  the  Greek,  makes 
of  him  Taiquinius  Priscus,  the  fifth 
king  of  Rome.*  History  gets  a  little 


*  All  this  is  legendary,  but,  as  Mommsen 
says :  “  As  to  the  migrations  of  bodies  of 
Etruscans  to  Rome,  we  hnd  an  isolated  state¬ 
ment  drawn  from  Tuscan  annals  that  a  Tuscan 
band,  led  by  Caelius  Vivenna  of  Volsinii,  and 
after  his  death  by  his  faithful  companion  Mas- 
tarna,  was  conducted  by  tbe  latter  to  Rome, 
and  settled  there  on  tbe  Caelian  Mount.  We 
may  hold  the  account  to  be  trustworthy,  al¬ 
though  tbe  addition  that  this  Mastarna  became 
king  in  Rome  under  the  name  of  Servius  Tul¬ 
lius  is  certainly  nothing  but  an  improbable  con¬ 
jecture  of  the  archaeologists,  who  busied  them¬ 
selves  with  legendary  parallels.  Tbe  name  of 
the  ‘  Tuscan  quarter  ’  at  the  foot  of  the  Pala¬ 
tine  points  to  a  similar  settlement." 
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mixed  between  her  and  that  other  wife  for  surely  the  volte  face  of  Fortune,  and 


of  Tarquin,  Gaia  Ceciha,  also  held  as  a 
'*  benehcent  enchantress,"  whose  favor 
Roman  brides  invoked  as  able  to  work 
them  good  in  their  new  estate,  and  from 
the  girdle  of  whose  statue  in  the  temple 
of  the  Sabine  god  Sancus,  on  the  Qui- 
rinal,  persons  in  peril  took  filings  as 
amulets  and  charms.  Cecilia  was  more¬ 
over  honored  in  her  memory  as  a  good 
housewife  and  "  industrious  at  the 
loom."  But  Tanaquil  is  the  person 
where  Gaia  Cecilia  is  only  a  name.  It 
is  Tanaquil  who  understands  the  signifi¬ 
cance  of  the  apparition  seen  by  her  cap¬ 
tive  handmaiden,  Ocrisia,  as  she  is  bring¬ 
ing  cakes  to  the  Household  Genius  ; 
Tanaquil,  who  bids  the  giil  dress  herself 
as  a  bride,  then  shut  herself  up  in  the 
chapel,  waiting  on  fate  and  the  will  of 
the  gods.  When  the  result  is  one  of 
those  mysterious  maternities  by  which 
the  gods  exalted  and  kept  touch  with 
humanity,  it  is  Tanaquil  who  knows  the 
secret.  And  when  the  sleeping  infant's 
head  is  seen  to  be  crowned  and  garland¬ 
ed  with  fire  she,  in  all  the  bravery  of 
her  purple-bordered  robe  and  gold  Etru¬ 
rian  ornaments  of  pierfect  form  and 
mystic  meaning,  calmly  looking  and  ex¬ 
ultantly  understanding,  recognizes  the 
Spirit  of  the  Father  and  forbids  the 
trembling  nurse  to  extinguish  the  flames 
which  foretell  supremacy. 

Magnificently  prosperous  in  his  life, 
over  the  last  days  of  this  Roman  Son  of 
Fire  the  shadow  of  a  woman  is  cast,  like 
an  evil  cloud  over  the  sunset  glory.  In 
his  youth  Fortune  herself  became  his 
wife,  on  condition  that  he  should  cover 
his  own  face  and  never  seek  to  look  at 
hers.  Wiser  than  poor  weak-willed 
Psyche,  Servius  Tullius  took  Fortune  at 
her  own  price,  and  she  remained  his 
wife  to  the  end.  In  proof  that  his  mar¬ 
riage  was  as  divine  as  his  birth  had  been, 
he  built  a  temple  to  the  goddess,  his 
august  spouse,  wherein  he  placed  his 
own  statue — the  face  covered  by  a  golden 
mask.  When  the  temple  was  burned  the 
statue  remained  uninjured  ;  for  had  not 
Servius  Tullius  been  born  of  the  flames, 
and  was  not  fire,  therefore,  his  natural 
element  ?  But  the  warning  advice  of 
the  sage  :  "  Call  no  man  happy  till  the 
day  of  his  death,”  was  exemplified  in 
the  death  of  Servius  Tullius,  perhaps 
more  forcibly  than  with  any  other  man  ; 


her  impotence  to  protect  her  favorite, 
could  go  DO  farther  than  in  the  usurpa¬ 
tion  which  preceded  parricide,  and  the 
patricide  which  culminated  in  sacrilege. 
It  was  over  his  bleeding  body  that  his 
daughter  Tullia  drove  her  chariot,  when, 
drunk  with  pride  and  exultation,  her  ac¬ 
clamations  revolted  even  .her  husband, 
and  he  turned  her  from  the  assembly. 
When  her  servant  drew  the  reins,  and 
her  mules  shrank  back  in  horror  at  what 
was  lying  there,  Tullia  drove  madly  on, 
and  laughed  as  her  father’s  blood  dyed 
the  wheels  of  her  chariot  and  baptized 
her  as  one  of  the  Infamous  for  all  time. 
No  wonder  the  street  was  called  the 
Vicus  Sceleratus  from  that  day  ;  no 
wonder,  too,  that  the  statue  of  Fortune 
hid  her  face  from  the  wretch  who  dared 
to  pollute  her  temple  by  her  presence  ; 
showing  to  the  world  how  the  gods  re¬ 
sent  crime  and  renounce  the  criminal. 

In  those  old  times  omens  and  portents 
were  in  the  very  air,  as  thick  as  motes 
in  the  sunbeam  ;  and  prophecies  were  as 
common  as  daily  speech.  Two  have  re¬ 
tained  their  significance  to  our  own  day. 
When  Tarquinius  Superbus,  the  triple 
murderer  and  Tullia' s  husband,  first 
conceived  the  idea  of  a  grand  Triune 
Temple — a  temple  to  the  three  great 
gods,  Jupiter,  Juno,  and  Minerva,  to  be 
raised  in  stately  symmetry  and  golden 
glory  on  the  Capitoline  Hill,  the  sanc¬ 
tion  was  needed  of  all  the  minor  gods 
and  deities  whose  shrines  and  altars  filled 
the  ground.  For  shrines  and  altars  had 
to  be  displaced,  and  this  could  only  be 
done  by  consent.  All  gave  way,  save 
Juventus  and  Terminus  :  to  *'  show  that 
Rome  would  never  fade  nor  retract  so 
long  as  the  pontiff  should  mount  the 
steps  of  the  Capitol  with  the  silent  vir¬ 
gin  in  honor  of  the  gods."  This  proph¬ 
ecy  continued  to  justify  itself  even  after 
the  conditions  were  altered  and  the 
Cross  had  dispersed  the  Thunderbolt. 
So,  with  the  bleeding  head  found  when 
digging  the  foundation  ‘of  the  temple, 
and  accepted  as  a  sign  that  the  Capitol 
should  be  the  Head  of  the  World.  This 
omen,  too,  has  been  closely  fulfilled  ;  as 
also  that  of  the  twelve  vultures,  which 
both  assigned  the  sovereignty  to  Romu¬ 
lus  and  foreshadowed  the  length  of  its 
duration.  The  power  of  old  Rome,  the 
strongest  and  most  masculine  in  history. 
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lasted  in  its  first  form  up  to  the  end  of 
the  sixth  century  ;  then  it  passed  into  a 
new  development  when,  in  591,  the 
pontificate  of  Gregory  the  Great  placed 
all  Christendom  in  the  keeping  of  the 
Pope  at  Koine,  and  the  Keys  confined 
more  than  the  Eagles  had  conquered. 
As  if  to  show  how  the  Dread  Powers, 
who  make  us  their  sport,  disregard  our 
best  and  wisest,  it  was  to  this  blood¬ 
stained  tyrant,  Tarquinius  Superbus, 
that  the  Ancient  Woman  came  with  her 
nine  mysterious  books,  whereof  she 
burned  three,  and  yet  another  three,  de¬ 
manding  now  for  the  remnant  the  same 
sum  as  she  had  asked  for  the  whole. 
What  was  in  those  mystic  pages  ?  What 
store  of  hidden  wisdom,  inspired  by  the 
voiceless  spirit  of  the  divine  ?  What 
wealth  of  occult  knowledge,  drawn  from 
the  secret  workshops  of  nature  ?  What 
rules  of  nobler  conduct,  in  pity  for  the 
weak  and  in  tenderness  for  the  erring, 
than  were  known  to  those  fierce  citizens 
to  whura  pity  was  unmanliness,  and  ten¬ 
derness  to  error  disloyalty  to  virtue  ? 
What  prophecies  of  historic  fate  and 
foreshadowing  of  the  changes  that  had 
to  come  ?  Who  knows  now  ?  Like  a 
ghost  from  the  tomb — like  a  spirit  from 
space — that  ancient  sibyl  came  and 
went,  leaving  behind  her  those  mysteri¬ 
ous  utterances  which  might  have  given 
us  a  clew  into  the  heart  of  the  adytum 
could  we  but  have  kept  and  followed  it. 

Of  all  women,  the  Vestals  were  those 
who  had  the  most  direct  influence  in 
public  life.  Their  power  traversed  that 
of  man,  and,  themselves  under  the  law, 
at  times  proved  stronger  than  the  law. 
The  office  of  these  spotless  patrician 
maidens — “  perfect  in  body  and  pure 
in  soul  — was  to  minister  in  the  Tem¬ 
ple  of  Vesta,  where  they  kept  alight  the 
sacred  fire,  guarded  the  penates,  and 
those  holy  relics  which  formed  the 
"fatale  pignus  imperii,”  the  "fated 
pledge  of  empire."  That  awful  and 
mysterious  Something,  that  Palladium 
or  sacred  substance  enclosed  in  a  sealed 
jar,  was  deposited  in  the  innermost 
sanctuary  where  no  one  entered  save  the 
Virgins  and  the  Pontifex  Maximus. 
And  to  this  day  no  man  knoweth  what 
it  was,  nor  what  its  shape  nor  name. 
If  it  were  a  secret  known  only  after  ini¬ 
tiation,  the  Virgins  kept  it  well.  If  it 
were  merely  that  kind  of  grave  supersti- 
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tious  joke  which  surrounds  an  idea  with 
a  mystic  atmosphere  that  bears  no  test 
of  proof,  then  they  had  nothing  to  tell ; 
and  that  mysterious  Something  had  no 
more  substance  than  the  garments  woven 
out  of  air  which  clad  the  German  king. 
The  sacred  fire,  however,  was  a  fact  pat¬ 
ent  to  all ;  and  this  was  their  chief  care. 

A  new  one  was  kindled  with  pomp  and 
ceremony  on  the  first  of  every  March  ; 
and  should  a  careless  virgin  let  the  holy 
flame  die  out,  the  Pontifex  Maximus 
scourged  her,  not  seeing  her,  with  his 
own  august  hands.  One,  ^Emilia,  hap¬ 
pier  than  her  later  namesake,  lighted  the 
dead  embers  with  a  piece  of  her  own 
garment — so  full  of  maternal  tenderness 
was  the  Mother  she  served. 

The  vow  of  chastity  was  equally  sacred 
with  this  care  of  the  sacred  fire  ;  the 
penalty  for  forfeiture  was  more  terrible. 
Released  after  thirty  years  of  dedica¬ 
tion,  and  then,  when  mature  women  of 
forty  or  so,  permitted  to  marry  if  they 
would,  while  they  were  in  their  youth 
and  in  the  service  of  the  goddess  the 
Vestals  were  required  to  be  as  pure  as 
the  flame  they  fed,  as  chaste  as  the  vir¬ 
gin  mother  they  worshipped.  When 
Numa  gave  the  law,  and  Egeria  inspired 
it  to  comparative  clemency,  the  erring 
Vestal  was  simply  stoned  to  death.  And 
stoning  to  death  did  not  mean  battering 
to  pieces  with  fist-large  flints,  but  being 
killed  in  a  moment  by  a  huge  rock,  which 
ended  all  with  the  deadly  precision  of  a 
bullet.  But  when  virtue  grew  to  cruelty 
and  Tarquinius  Priscus  "developed” 
the  first  command,  the  foresworn  Vestal 
was  stripped  of  her  badges  of  office, 
scourged,  dressed  as  a  corpse,  and  car¬ 
ried  in  a  litter  to  the  Campus  Sceleratus, 
where  she  was  buried  alive  in  a  vault. 
To  avoid  the  crime  of  actual  personal 
murder,  a  couch,  a  lamp,  and  a  little 
food  were  provided.  When  the  wine 
and  oil  and  bread  were  finished — when 
the  lamp  had  gone  out  in  darkness — 
what  was  it  to  any  one  what  gaunt  and 
awful  misery  sobbed  away  its  frenzied 
life  on  that  couch  which  was  its  living 
bier  ?  Buried  deep  below  the  soil  she 
was  left  to  the  avenging  Furies  till  kindly 
death  came  and  took  her  from  her  pain 
— but  to  what  greater  torture  no  man 
could  say.  Like  the  foresworn  nun, 
walled  up  alive  within  the  precincts  she 
had  desecrated,  mercy  passed  her  by,, 
35 
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and  Hades  was  as  terrible  an  abode  for 
her  poor  sinful  soul  as  was  Hell’s  Mouth 
to  her  Christian  sister  some  centuries 
later.  Her  paramour  was  publicly 
scourged  to  death.  This  law  lasted  as 
long  as  the  institution.  One,  Cornelia 
Maximilla,  was  buried  alive  in  the  Forum 
so  late  as  the  time  of  Domitian — he, 
so  careful  to  maintain  the  purity  of  the 
virgins,  who  had  taken  Domitia  Lon* 
gina  by  force  from  her  husband  ^Elius 
Lamia,  and  who  had  seduced  his  niece 
Julia,  the  daughter  of  his  brother  Titus 
and  the  wife  of  Sabinus.  But  in  the 
space  of  a  thousand  years  only  eighteen 
Vestals  had  been  found  guilty  of  un* 
chastity,  from  the  establishment  of  the 
order  by  Numa  to  its  abolition  by  Theo¬ 
dosius  the  Great. 

As  with  that  careless  iEmilia,  the  god¬ 
dess  herself  protected  those  who  were 
innocently  accused,  as  when  T uccia  was 
enabled  by  divine  favor  to  carry  a  sieve 
full  of  water  from  the  Tiber  to  the  tem¬ 
ple  in  proof  of  her  innocence  and  her 
delator  s  falsehood.  Flavia  Terentia, 
the  vestal  sister  of  Caesar’s  wife,  was 
impeached  by  Clodius,  but  Cato  de¬ 
fended  her  and  won  her  cause.  So  with 
Licinia^  impeached  by  Plotinus  for  crim¬ 
inality  with  Marcus  Crassus.  The  crim¬ 
inality  was  disproved  ;  but  for  all  that 
Crassus  got  that  for  which  he  had  paid 
such  dangerous  court  to  a  forbidden  vir¬ 
gin — namely  her  country  house  at  less 
than  its  market  value  ;  out  of  which, 
womanlike,  Licinia  suffered  herself  to 
be  importuned  and  teased. 

The  most  terrible  story  of  all,  how¬ 
ever,  was  that  which  had  taken  place  be¬ 
fore  these  others,  in  the  time  of  L.  Cas¬ 
sius  Longinus,  tribune  of  the  Plebs,  b.c. 
137.  ./Emilia,  seduced  by  a  knight,  L. 
Veturius,  thought  to  lessen  her  guilt  by 
sharing  it,  and  induced  other  two  ves¬ 
tals,  Licinia  and  Marcia,  to  follow  her 
example,  and  break  their  vows  of  chas¬ 
tity  for  the  doubtful  gain  of  love.  Mar¬ 
cia  contented  herself  with  her  one  lover, 
but  ^Emilia  and  Licinia  foreshadowed 
the  future  Roman  lady,  and  went  into 
excesses  and  infidelities  which  placed 
their  characters  at  the  mercy  of  many. 
They  were  betrayed  by  the  slave  who 
had  helped  them,  and  brought  to  trial 
before  the  College  bf  Pontiffs  ;  but  L. 
Metellus,  the  then  head,  condemned 
only  iEmilia,  and  acquitted  the  other 


two.  The  people  appealed  against,  and 
by  their  tribune  quashed,  the  verdict  of 
the  pontiffs.  They  put  the  thing  into 
the  hands  of  Longinus,  who  condemned 
both  Marcia  and  Licinia,  as  well  as  many 
others,  and  proved  himself  of  a  severity 
equal  to  that  of  any  priest  or  Puritan  of 
history.  It  was  to  help  in  the  purifica¬ 
tion  of  the  State,  polluted  by  these  awful 
crimes  in  those  who  should  have  been  its 
spotless  exemplars,  that  the  temple  to 
Venus  Verticordia  was  built ;  while,  as 
a  sacrifice  acceptable  to  the  gods  and 
prescribed  by  the  Sibylline  books,  four 
men — two  Gauls  and  two  Greeks — were 
buried  alive  in  the  Forum  Boarium. 
After  which  things  went  better,  and  the 
Vestals  were  scared  back  to  their  duty. 

The  honor  paid  to  these  virgins,  while 
deserving,  was  in  proportion  to  their 
shame  when  degraded.  Purer  than  the 
passions  of  men  and  stronger  than  the 
weaknesses  of  women,  they  held  that 
semi-sacred  place  which  all  nations  and 
religions  have  agreed  to  give  to  those 
women  who  voluntarily  undertake  a  life 
of  chastity  and  who  keep  their  vows  in¬ 
violate.  Fulfilling  the  natural  functions 
of  neither  sex,  they  received  the  special 
honors  of  both.  They  assisted,  like 
men,  at  all  great  religious  rites  ;  were 
invited  to  the  priestly  banquets  ;  went 
in  state  to  the  games  and  shows  ;  and 
had  the  place  of  honor  in  the  Colosseum, 
where  other  women  were  relegated  to  the 
open  gallery  or  pmrtico  at  the  top.* 
They  were  present  at  the  solemn  appeal 
to  the  gods  made  by  Cicero  in  his  speech 
against  Cataline  in  the  Temple  of  Jupi¬ 
ter  Stator,  when  the  imminent  peril  of 
the  State  was  averted  by  the  agency  of 
a  woman — Fulvia,  the  mistress  of  Q. 
Curtius.  They  were  maintained  luxuri¬ 
ously  at  the  public  expense,  and  were 
released  from  parental  control.  They 
could  make  a  will,  and  give  evidence 
without  taking  the  oath  in  a  court  of 
public  justice.  When  they  went  abroad 
they  were  heralded  by  a  lictor,  and  con¬ 
suls  and  praetors  made  way  for  them, 
lowering  their  fasces  in  token  of  subor¬ 
dination.  If  a  man  passed  under  their 
litter  he  was  put  to  death  ;  so,  if  any 


*  Even  the  free  Romans  did  not  like  too 
much  pnblicity  in  their  women.  Publius 
Sophus,  consul  B.c.  268,  divorced  his  wife  for 
attending  some  funeral  games. 
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one  insulted  them  with  insolence  or  rib¬ 
aldry.  Augustus  gave  them  the  rights 
of  a  matron  who  had  borne  three  chil¬ 
dren  ;  and  granted  them  in  the  theatre 
the  same  place  of  honor  they  already 
held  in  the  gladiatorial  shows.  They 
could  influence  justice  to  mercy  by  their 
intercession  ;  and  if  they  chanced  upon 
a  criminal  on  his  way  to  punishment  they 
could  demand  his  release.  Wills  and 
contracts  were  in  the  keeping  of  this 
holiest  Doctors  Commons  of  antiquity  ; 
and  they  were  commemorated  after 
death  as  they  were  celebrated  in  life  by 
statues  raised  in  their  honor  and  inscrip¬ 
tions  dedicated  to  their  praise. 

These  white-robed  women,  their  short¬ 
cut  hair  bound  under  a  white  cloth,  pur¬ 
ple-edged,  must  have  formed  a  beautiful 
feature  in  the  public  life  of  Rome. 
Down  the  Via  Sacra,  where  every  new- 
year's  day  the  augurs  in  their  robes  of 
purple  and  saffron,  their  heads  garland¬ 
ed  with  green  and  carrying  consecrated 
boughs — the  anticipatory  palms  of  Palm 
Sunday — came  in  solemn  procession  to 
the  gilt-roofed  temple  of  Jupiter  Capi- 
tolinus — its  statues  standing  out  against 
the  sky  and  the  Are  burning  on  its  altars 
— down  the  Via  Sacra,  where  Paulus 
iCmilius,  Pompey  and  Caesar,  clad  in 
robes  rich  with  Phrygian  embroidery, 
had  driven  in  the  glory  of  their  triumph  ; 
where  Vitellius,  in  after  days,  was  drag¬ 
ged  by  the  crowd,  his  hands  tied  behind 
his  back,  his  clothes  torn  and  beplas- 
tered  with  mud,  his  face  bleeding  and  a 
rope  about  his  neck  ;  where  Roman 
matrons  were  sometimes  seen  walking 
with  naked  feet  for  greater  righteousness 
of  penance — heading  the  procession, 
chanting  as  they  went,  these  calm  and 
stately  virgins  manifested  the  power  of 
womanhood  and  the  might  of  purity. 
Preceding  the  augurs  and  the  great  offi¬ 
cers  of  the  State,  they  represented  -that 
splendor  of  chastity,  that  attribute  of 
modesty  which,  while  they  lived,  woman¬ 
hood,  however  cfbrrupt  elsewhere,  had 
not  wholly  lost.  Weak  by  their  sex, 
strong  by  their  virtue,  they  spoke  to  the 
better  conscience  of  the  world.  And  in 
an  age  when  might  was  right,  it  was  to 
the  good  of  men  that  these  personally 
feeble  women  should  be  honored  as  the 
impersonations  of  mercy,  purity,  and 
righteousness.  It  was  a  symbol  of  su¬ 
preme  value  that  they  should  precede 


those  who  interpreted  the  mute  voices 
of  the  gods,  and  those  who  ruled  a  state 
which  the  whole  known  world  feared  and 
obeyed.  But  even  the  Vestals  might  not 
insult  the  majesty  of  the  people,  whose 
concrete  self  was  Rome.  If  they  did, 
not  even  their  holy  office  sheltered  them  ; 
as  in  the  case  of  the  sister  of  that  head¬ 
strong  P.  Claudius,  who  lost  the  battle 
of  Drepana.  After  his  death' in  exile, 

“  his  sister,  a  vestal  virgin,  while  riding 
through  the  crowds  in  the  circus,  loudly 
expressed  her  regret  that  her  brother  no 
longer  lived,  since  by  the  defeat  of  an¬ 
other  fleet  he  might  have*  sent  a  great 
many  more  of  the  rabble  out  of  the 
world.  She  was  accused,  and  con¬ 
demned  to  a  heavy  penalty,  as  guilty  of 
high  treason  against  the  people" — a  true 
Claudian  in  her  aristocratic  hatred  of 
the  plebs. 

But  now  the  picture  changes.  No 
longer  the  Roman  matron,  married  by 
all  the  laws,  dignifled  her  home  so  that 
her  name  became  the  synonym  of  do¬ 
mestic  purity  and  personal  nobleness. 
To  be  sure  a  few  spotless  names  still  ap¬ 
pear,  like  stars  in  a  murky  sky,  but  the 
crowd  is  one  of  licentious  Maenads  whose 
very  love  is  ferocity  and  whose  hate  is 
infernal.  What  kind  of  woman  could 
have  been  Fulvia,  that  “  Megaera-like" 
wife  of  Clodius  ? — he  who,  disguised  as  a 
woman,  crept  into  the  house  of  Aurelia 
during  the  celebration  of  the  Mysteries 
of  Bona  Dea,  and  so  caused  Pompeia  to 
be  divorced  with  the  famous  epigram  : 
“  Caesar’s  wife  must  not  be  suspected.” 
What  grace  of  sex,  what  touch  of  tender¬ 
ness  remained  to  her  when,  with  her 
golden  bodkin,  she  pierced  the  now  still 
tongue  of  him  whose  fervid  eloquence 
had  so  often  swayed  the  destinies  of  the 
Empire,  and  spat  in  the  dead  face  of  her 
dead  husband’s  enemy  ?  Her  love,  too 
— as  for  Clodius,  as  for  Antony — was  a 
flame  that  scorched  rather  than  a  light 
that  shone  ;  fierce,  revengeful,  jealous, 
masterful,  as  the  love  of  such  women  al¬ 
ways  is.  And  who  but  a  man  so  in¬ 
trinsically  weak  as  was  Cicero  himself, 
would  have  borne  so  long  with  Terentia, 
that  Roman  Xanthippe,  whose  restless 
temper,  insatiate  ambition,  and  fatal 
want  of  foresight,  urged  her  husband  to 
words  and  deeds  for  which  he  had  to 
pay  the  supreme  forfeit  in  those  beauti¬ 
ful  Formian  words  ?  Nevertheless,  it 
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was  an  ill*  done  thing  to  divorce  her  in 
her  old  age  and  marry  that  young  girl, 
Publilia,  who,  naturally,  did  not  love  her 
sexagenarian  husband — and  made  him 
feel  that  she  did  not. 

Servilia,  the  mother  of  Brutus  and 
sister  of  Cato,  respected  neither  her  own 
honor  nor  the  chastity  of  her  daughters. 
The  stories  rife  of  the  three  sisters  of 
Clodius  —especially  of  her  nicknamed 
Quadrantaria,  prj>  causd — abash  the 
reader  and  perplex  the  transcriber. 
Livia  Drusilla,  that  beautiful  bit  of  dis¬ 
soluteness,  greed,  and  crime,  whose  fair- 
set  villa  still  exists,  but  exists  like  her 
own  memory,  leprosied  and  defaced  ; 
Julia,  the  wife  of  Tiberius,  whose  licen¬ 
tiousness  broke  all  bounds  and  shamed 
even  the  shameless  ;  Csesonia,  who  mad¬ 
dened  Caligula  with  her  hateful  philtres, 
as  Lucilia  had  formerly  destroyed 
Lucretius  with  hers  ;  Julia  Agrippina, 
the  disciple  of  Locusta,  to  whom  any  life 
obstructive  to  her  ambition  or  contrary 
to  her  desires,  was  as  a  stone  to  be  kicked 
out  of  her  path  ;  Messalina  and  the  two 
Faustinas,*  names  which  have  become 
types,  yet  of  whom,  while  the  one  met 
with  the  fate  of  a  criminal,  the  others 
were  canonized,  had  temples  raised  in 
their  honor,  coins  struck  in  their  mem¬ 
ory,  and  charitable  institutions  named 
after  them,  to  connect  them  forever  with 
goodness  and  humanity  ;  Lucilia,  wife 
of  Lucius  Verus  and  daughter  of  the 
younger  Faustina,  whose  crime  repeated 
that  of  the  sisters  of  Clodius,  though,  if 
all  that  is  said  be  true,  hertdity  and  ex¬ 
ample  and  the  shocked  sense  of  a  young 
wife  whose  own  mother  is  her  rival,  mav 
plead  her  excuse,  as  her  tragic  fate 
claims  our  pity  ;  Julia  Domna,  whose 
greatness  of  intellect  was  matched  by  the 
greatness  of  her  vices,  but  who  also  sure- 

*  I  know  that  the  fashion  of  modern  scholar¬ 
ship  goes  to  the  rehabilitation  of  these  two 
women,  founded  chiefly  on  the  intense  love 
their  husbands  bore  them.  O  God,  I  would 
rather  live  with  her  in  exile  in  Gyarathan  with¬ 
out  her  in  the  palace,"  wrote  Antoninus  Pius 
in  the  anguish  of  his  sorrow  alter  her  death, 
to  Frunto  ;  while  Marcus  Aurelius  said  of  his 
wife  :  “  To  the  gods  1  am  indebted  that  1  have 
such  a  wife,  so  obedient,  so  affectionate  and  so 
simple.”  Was  it  the  old  story  of  woman’s 
craft  and  man’s  simplicity  ?  of  the  magic  charm 
which  loose  women  have  and  the  virtuous  have 
not  7  or  is  it  all  baseless  slander,  malignant 
gossip,  and  the  falsehoods  born  of  jealousy  and 
envy  7^ 


ly  expiated  her  sins  when  one  son  was 
murdered  in  her  arms  by  the  other,  and 
she  had  to  hear  unmoved  the  heartless 
pleasantry  :  “  Sit  divus,  dum  non  sit 
vivus  — where  in  history  can  we  find 
a  more  fatal  ending  of  that  much-prized 
flower — the  predominant  social  power, 
the  unchecked  personal  liberty  of  wom¬ 
an  ?  All  writers  are  agreed  on  this. 
If  the  decay  of  the  old  religion  came  in 
with  the  Hellenic  philosophy,  and  cul¬ 
ture  destroyed  the  faith  whereof  only  its 
superstitions  remained,  the  decay  of 
morals  was  due  to  the  increase  of  free¬ 
dom  among  the  women,  who  no  longer 
recognized  the  law  of  conjugal  submis¬ 
sion  nor  the  virtue  of  continent  self- 
control.  The  women  were  as  free  as  the 
men  ;  and  the  practical  argument  was, 
that  nature  had  made  no  distinction  be¬ 
tween  the  sexes.  What  was  good  for  the 
one  was  fitting  for  the  other  ;  and  vices, 
like  freedom,  like  virtues,  had  no  sex 
and  therefore  no  restrictions.  Unchas¬ 
tity  was  the  fashion,  and  every  one  fol¬ 
lowed  as  the  queens  of  society  led.  No 
one  of  patrician  rank  was  so  bourgeois 
as  to  sacrifice  the  glowing  pleasures  of 
sense  to  the  dulness  of  self-restraint. 
The  strength  of  the  proud  Roman  na¬ 
ture  showed  itself  in  the  plenitude  of  this 
license,  as  formerly  in  the  magnitude  of 
its  heroism,  the  splendor  of  its  virtue  ; 
and  the  women,  who  would  once  sacrifice 
their  dearest  affections  for  patriotism 
and  honor,  now  threw  away  every  vestige 
of  social  decency  for  the  sake  of  passions 
that  knew  no  curb  and  wilfulness  that 
brooked  no  restraint. 

No  marriage  in  the  true  sense  re¬ 
mained,  and  men  divorced  their  wives 
with  no  more  compunction  than  a  gal¬ 
lant  of  to-day  would  leave  his  hired  mis¬ 
tress  of  a  week.  Even  Cato  the  younger 
gave  into  the  strange  confusion  of  the 
time,  and  while  denying  the  loan  of  his 
daughter — married  to  Bibulus  and  de¬ 
sired  by  Hortensius,  to  be  returned  when 
she  should  have  borne  the  child  which 
would  cement  the  friendship  and  form 
a  family  alliance  between  her  father  and 
his  friend — suffered  him  to  take  his  wife 
Marcia,  her  lather  Philip  consenting. 
For  the  wives — who  were  now  really 
“  uxores,”  and  no  longer  “  matres-fa- 
miliarum" — were  still  under  their  fa¬ 
ther’s  command,  and  were  not  of  the 
husband’s  house.  Cato  had  already 
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divorced  one  wife,  Atilia,  for  dissolute* 
ness  ;  but  Marcia  was  of  good  conduct 
and  repute,  and  was  parted  with,  ap¬ 
parently,  for  a  complaisance  we  can 
scarcely  understand.  Yet  Cato  was  one 
of  the  noblest  men  of  his  generation,  and 
surely  did  not  act  with  conscious  base¬ 
ness.  When  Hortensius  died  he  remar¬ 
ried  Marcia  ;  and  ran  the  gauntlet  of  a 
few  pleasantries,  not  undeserved.  It 
was,  as  has  been  said,  the  fashion,  and 
no  one  was  ashamed  to  “  sleep  for 
Caesar”  during  wedlock,  or  to  shake  off 
the  tie  altogether.  The  law  sanctioned 
eight  divorces,  within  which  limit  a  man 
might  be  held  honorable  and  a  woman 
virtuous.  As  a  result,  women  were 
handed  about  from  one  man  to  the  other, 
themselves  nothing  loath,  as  collectors 
and  amateurs  might  exchange  their  bits 
of  bric-4-brac.  The  names  form  an  en¬ 
tangled  kind  of  web  where  the  lines 
cross  and  intercross,  and  the  points  of 
attachment  are  almost  too  numerous  to 
count  and  too  thickly  set  to  distinguish. 
Like  the  ”  evil  strength  of  a  barren  ffg- 
tree,"  corruption  undermined  the  citadel 
and  threw  down  the  walls  of  all  virtue, 
civic  and  social.  But  who  could  re¬ 
monstrate  when  such  a  woman,  say,  as 
Faustina  was  canonized,  and  she  who 
had  been  the  world's  great  harlot  was 
now  the  nation’s  minor  goddess  ?  To 
judge  by  events,  the  famous  illustration 
of  Paulus  Ailmilius,  when  he  divorced 
Papiria,  was  applicable  to  every  one 
alike  ;  and  the  shoe  pinched  each  foot 
that  shod  itself  with  matrimony,  no  mat¬ 
ter  how  beautiful  it  was. 

In  the  midst  of  this  universal  corrup¬ 
tion,  the  names  of  those  who  held  fast 
to  virtue  come  like  a  “  storm  of  har¬ 
mony,  unutterably  sweet”  in  the  midst 
of  discords,  such  as  filled  the  air  when 
the  bloody  waters  of  the  Hebrus  bore  its 
piteous  burden  swiftly  to  the  sea.  Lov¬ 
eliest  of  all  is  Agrippina,  the  dear  wife 
of  Germanicus  ;  that  loving,  graceful, 
Greek-like  woman  who,  of  all  in  history, 
is  the  most  like  Andromache.  Yet 
where  is  the  law  of  heredity  here  ?  F rom 
her  and  Germanicus,  both  so  pure  and 
noble,  came  that  Caius  or  Caligula,  said 
to  be  ”  nature's  mockery,  born  of  filth 
and  fire,”  as  well  as  Julia  Agrippina,  ac¬ 
cused  of  all  the  crimes  that  belong  to 
blood-thirstiness  and  lust.  Is  heredity 
powerless  before  the  spirit  of  the  age  ? 


and  is  example  of  more  weight  than  in¬ 
heritance  ?  Beautiful,  too,  is  Arria,  the  I 

wife  of  Caecina  Paetus,  who,  when  her  I 

husband  hung  back  and  did  not  at  once 
kill  himself,  as  ordered  by  the  Emperor 
Claudius,  stabbed  herself,  to  both 
hearten  him  to  courage  and  show  him 
that  she  would  not  survive  him — hand¬ 
ing  him  the  dagger  with  these  nobly  pa¬ 
thetic  words,  ”  It  does  not  hurt  much, 
my  Paetus  !”  By  the  way,  this  is  the 
only  instance — at  least  the  only  instance  I 

I  can  remember — where  a  Roman  worn-  ! 

an  sacrificed  herself  for  love.  For  | 

country,  yes  ;  for  virtue,  yes  ;  but  for 
love  pure  and  simple,  no. 

Going  on  with  the  sweeter  and  softer 
types,  Plutarch’s  wife  Timoxena  was  < 

gentle,  true,  and  pure — but  she  was  a 
Greek,  translated  to  Rome,  but  not  of 
Rome  ;  and  Trajan’s  wife  and  sister,  | 

Plotina  and  Marciana,  were  women  of 
extraordinary  moral  loveliness.  Where 
has  history  a  fairer  example  of  demo¬ 
cratic  royalty  than  when  Plotina,  mount-  | 

ing  the  steps  of  the  palace  on  her  hus-  i 

band’s  accession,  turned  round  to  the 
people  and  called  them  to  witness  her 
promise  to  be  always  what  she  was  now 
— that  is,  the  simple  and  sincere  woman 
they  had  ever  known  her,  and  not  the 
arrogant  and  immoral  Empress  whose 
crimes  seemed  to  be  inherent  in  the  pur¬ 
ple  as  moths  are  enwrapped  in  the  cloth. 

Thus  spoke  the  spirit  of  old  Rome  when 
men  were  noble  and  women  virtuous, 
before  luxury  had  enervated  the  one  or 
vice  had  corrupted  the  other.  That 
Marciana  should  be  granted  the  title  of 
Augusta  during  her  life  and  canoniza¬ 
tion  as  Diva  after  her  death,  would  have 
carried  with  it  greater  significance  of 
honor  had  not  these  others  been  equally 
signalized.  As  things  were,  such  a  wom¬ 
an  as  Marciana  could  not  be  “  hon¬ 
ored  ”  by  any  title  given  by  a  govern¬ 
ment  as  mean  and  base  as  that  of  Rome 
had  become.  Domitia  Lucilla,  the 
mother  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  too,  was 
evidently  a  fine  and  purposeful  women  ; 
and  the  wife  of  Maximianus  redeemed 
her  ill-omened  name  by  her  fidelity  to 
her  unf'^rtunate  husband.  Valeria  and 
Prisca,  the  daughter  and  wife  of  Diocle¬ 
tian,  were  as  virtuous  as  they  were  un¬ 
happy  ;  the  women  of  Aquilegia,  who 
gave  their  hair  to  be  made  into  ropes 
when  their  city  was  besieged,  as  the 
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Carthaginijuii  had  given  theirs  in  that  phorescent  light  of  putrefaction— knew 
fatal  siege  when  Cato  said  of  Scipio,  but  little  distinction  between  the  three 
"  He  only  is  a  living  man,  and  the  rest  gods  they  served  :  Love  of  money, 
are  gliding  shades’’ — these  women  had  Cruelty,  and  Lust.  Their  lives  were 
the  true  heroic  spirit.  And  thus,  in  this  spent  in  the  service  of  this  baleful 
hotbed  of  vice  and  crime,  human  nature  Trinity,  and  they  had  lost  the  very 
vindicated  itself,  as  it  always  does,  and  meaning  of  those  nobler  deities  who  ruled 
the  righteous  remnant  was  not  wanting,  the  family  and  the  Senate  in  bygone 
At  the  same  time,  the  profligacy  of  the  days.  Their  home  was  the  place  which 
Ladies  of  Imperial  Rome  was  verily  ap-  knew  them  least,  and  its  duties  were 
palling.  The  very  courtesans  were  bet-  those  they  had  most  completely  aban- 
ter.  Flora,  who  would  not  be  unfaith-  doned.  Of  mistresshood  they  retained 
ful  to  her  lover  without  his  consent ;  only  its  tyranny,  of  command  only  its 
Fannia  of  Minturnz,  who,  unlike  Jael,  cruelty.  Worse  than  the  slave-drivers 
received,  comforted,  and  protected  her  of  America,  they  tortured,  for  the  most 
old  enemy  Marius  when,  proscribed  and  trivial  faults  or  for  none  at  all,  the  hap- 
a  fugitive,  he  was  sent  by  the  authorities  less  wretches  given  into  their  cruel  keep* 
to  her  to  be  quietly  despatched  ;  the  ing.  Their  beauty,  their  lovers,  their 
stately  Chione  ;  Cynthea  and  Lesbia —  pleasures,  their  excitements,  were  all 
these  were  less  corrupt  than  the  ladies  they  lived  for,  and  they  cared  not  how 
who  practised  their  vices  and  lived  their  many  victims  these  cost, 
lives  without  a  "professional"  ex-  Borne  in  their  luxurious  litters,  their 
cuse.  Even  a  "  Benedicts,"  red  with  6ne,  "  smooth,"  pale-colored  garments 
her  bath  of  criminal  blood,  was  no  lying  in  soft  folds  about  their  limbs  ; 

vainer  if  a  trifle  more  loathsome  than  their  jewels  sparkling  in  the  light  ;  their 

Poppaea,  with  her  bath  of  asses’  milk  ;  large,  bold  eyes  blackened  on  the  lids  ; 

and  the  frantic  luxury  of  the  meretrix  their  dark  hair  dyed  to  golden  ;  their 

was  met  by  the  gold-shod  mules  of  the  faces  painted  like  an  Eastern  bride’s  ; 
Empress.  — we  see  them  as  they  lie  back  among 

Their  greed,  too,  was  as  monstrous  as  their  gorgeous  cushions,  the  cruellest 
their  lust.  The  younger  Faustina  made  and  most  wanton  women  of  antiquity — 
Marcus  Aurelius,  good  and  noble  as  he  women  who  distanced  even  the  worst  of 
was,  the  ideal  Stoic,  the  supreme  phi-  the  Greek  hetairse.  The  quiet  stateli- 
losopher,  declare  Matidia’s  will  void  for  ness  of  old-time  dignity  had  passed  into 
the  sake  of  a  costly  string  of  pearls — the  the  languor  of  voluptuousness,  as  the 
crimes  that  have  t^en  born  of  strings  of  energy  which  made  a  Clcelia,  a  Valeria, 
pearls! — which  had  been  left  to  Matidia’s  had  given  place  to  the  unrest  of  in- 
foster  child,  but  which  the  Empress  satiety.  Their  heavy-lidded  eyes  look 
coveted.  This  spoliation  of  a  helpless  curiously  at  the  passers-by  as  they  gaze 
child,  by  the  way,  was  a  curious  com-  through  the  transparent  windows  which 
mentary  on  the  foundation  of  the  Faus-  show  more  than  they  reveal.  And  yet 
tinian  Institute  for  orphan  girls.  Also,  they  reveal  enough.  Their  full-curved 
it  a  little  blemishes  the  sweet  picture  of  lips  smile,  but  without  tenderness — smile 
the  father's  love  for  his  own  “  dom-  as  conquerors  smile — as  they  meet  some 
nula,"  seeing  that  he  could  act  so  un-  famous  singer  like  Chrysogonus  ;  some 
righteously  by  the  child  of  another,  athlete  or  some  actor,  such  as  the  nobly- 
Worse,  however,  than  this  was  the  awful  born  Hispulla  was  known  to  love  as  it 
crime  of  Pontia,  whose  tomb  set  forth  were  en  masse  ;  some  gladiator,  like  that 
her  sin,  how  that  she  had  poisoned  her  brutal  Sergius  for  whom  Hippia  left  her 
two  sons  for  their  money,  and  then —  husband  and  earned  the  renown  of  eter- 
having  so  much  grace  of  conscience —  nal  infamy.  Their  faces,  pale  with  the 
had  done  away  with  herself.  But,  in-  pallor  of  passion,  flush  as  they  stop  their 
deed,  these  two  things  have  always  gone  litters  and  talk  in  whis{:«rs  of  plainest 
together  and  always  must  ;  and  wherever  meaning  with  him  who  is  the  fancy  of 
we  find  licentiousness  we  find  also  greed  the  hour — one  of  those  low-born  men 
and  cruelty.  And  the  Roman  Ladies,  whose  personal  beauty  or  professional 
in  the  glittering  days  of  their  degrada-  notoriety  has  exalted  to  the  perilous 
tion — when  society  shone  with  the  phos-  place  of  honor  in  those  fluid  desires  it 
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were  sacrilege  to  call  affections.  And 
herein  lies  the  secret  of  the  intense  cor¬ 
ruption  of  these  women  : — Proud  and 
masterful,  arrogant  and  unbridled,  they 
took  their  lovers  for  their  own  pleasures, 
they  did  not  give  themselves  for  love. 
Hence  these  low-born  notorieties  were 
the  chosen  favorites  of  the  haughty 
patrician  ladies,  being  taken — themselves 
unwooing — and  bought  by  the  women 
who  were,  in  a  double  sense,  their  mis¬ 
tresses.  The  warm  Roman  sun  shines 
on  these  patrician  harlots  as  they  talk 
to  their  dishonored  lovers  ;  and  the  soft 
Roman  air  brings  from  the  gardens  of 
the  Campagna  rich  scents  of  violet  or 
hyacinth,  of  myrtle  or  orange,  of  rose  or 
narcissus,  of  ripening  fruit  or  dying  vine- 
leaves,  which  stimulate  their  senses  and 
feed  their  avid  thoughts.  And  then, 
the  meeting  planned  and  the  password 
exchanged,  they  go  on  through  the  nar¬ 
row  streets  to  the  Colosseum  where,  per¬ 
haps,  those  strange  mad  folk  called 
Christians  are  to  feed  the  lions  to-day  ; 
or,  haply,  that  brazen  hussy,  Maevia,  is 
to  fight  with  a  Tuscan  boar  ;  or  only  the 
ordinary  troop  of  slaves  and  gladiators 
— among  whom  are  lovers,  once  held 
and  now  discarded,  whose  death  will  be 
all  the  more  exciting  for  the  memories 
of  the  past — are  to  be  butchered  for  this 
Roman  holiday.  What  a  murmur  of 
fierce  expectation  stirs  the  assembled 
crowd,  like  the  wind  among  the  aspens, 
as  the  £>estined  come  in,  raising  their 
weapons  as  they  group  themselves  before 
the  imperial  seat,  with  that  mournful  cry 
of  servile  degradation  :  "  Ave,  Caesar  ! 
Morituii  te  salutant  !” — the  Vestals  sit¬ 
ting  by,  unmoved  save  to  rejoicing. 
When  the  trumpet  sounds  after  the  first 
sham  show  has  been  gone  through,  and 
the  real  business  of  the  day  begins,  how 
those  languid,  heavy-lidded  eyes  open 
wide  and  blaze  with  hungry  fire  !  how 
the  mobile  nostrils  dilate  as  they  scent 
the  coming  reek  of  blood  !  And  when 
the  fatal  cast  has  been  made,  and  the 
poor  fish-crested  mirmillo  is  entangled 
in  the  net,  while  the  retiarius  has  his 
trident  raised  for  the  fatal  blow — when 
the  conquered  lifts  his  hand  and  prays 
the  people  for  his  life,  while  the  victor 
waits  for  the  determining  sign — how 
their  eager  faces  press  forward  above  the 
bearded  throng — their  hearts  wildly 
beating,  their  white  bosoms  heaving, 


their  nervous  hands  tightly  clenched, 
with  the  cruel  thumbs  turned  up,  and 
their  shrill  voices,  sharpened  to  a  scream, 
crying  out,  Habet !  habet !  hoc 
habet !”  Better  than  the  delirious  se¬ 
crets  of  the  Mysteries — sweeter  than  the 
love  of  singer  or  of  athlete  is  this  satis¬ 
fying  carnival  of  blood.  Christian  men 
and  women — wives,  maidens,  and  moth¬ 
ers  ;  lovers  and  fathers  and  husbands — 
for  their  impiety  to  the  gods  justly  sac¬ 
rificed  to  the  wild  beasts,  which  tear 
them  limb  from  limb  and  toss  the  bleed¬ 
ing  fragments  on  the  reddened  sand  : — 
what  shouts  of  wild  hysteric  laughter, 
what  thunders  of  applause  drown  their 
death-cries  and  sing  their  requiem  !  And 
yet  these  Christians  did  no  harm.  They 
were  skilful  in  magic,  as  Julia  Domna 
and  some  others  thought ;  but  it  was  a 
magic  that  wrought  no  evil  to  man  or 
beast.  Only  the  rulers  of  the  people 
feared  their  political  ideas,  as  they  had 
feared  those  of  the  Gracchi  some  gener¬ 
ations  before,  and  their  virtues  were  that 
mute  reproach  which  a  vicious  society 
never  forgives. 

But  across  the  darkness  of  this  im¬ 
pure  night,  the  light  of  the  new  religion 
stole  gradually  nearer  and  nearer.  If 
not  nobler  than  the  Stoic — if  not  so 
masculine  nor  so  strong — 'it  had  m  it  a 
sweeter  strain  of  tenderness,  and  the 
authority  of  personal  revelation.  It  was 
emphatically  in  those  days  the  Religion 
of  Humanity.  It  touched  the  head  of 
the  slave  and  crowned  him  with  the  dig¬ 
nity  of  spiritual  freedom  ;  it  raised  the 
down-trodden  to  an  equality  before  God 
with  the  rich  and  the  noble.  It  preached 
the  sublime  doctrine  of  the  Brotherhood 
of  Man,  and  taught  mercy  and  pity  to 
people  who  had  tortured  their  slaves  as 
the  young  Domitian  tortured  flies,  and 
turned  them  into  the  arena  to  fight,  for 
no  quarrel,  till  they  died.  It  brought 
back  to  women  the  ennobling  sentiment 
of  chastity  and  the  purifying  influences 
of  virtue.  It  bestowed  on  men  a  grander 
citizenship  than  they  had  had  under  such 
rulers  as  Commodus,  Caracalla,  Helio- 
gabalus,  and  that  swarm  of  base  pretend¬ 
ers  and  transient  chiefs  who  had  dishon¬ 
ored  the  name  and  destroyed  the  spirit 
of  old  Rome.  It  substituted  for  the 
faith  which  had  died  a  living  Presence 
and  a  vitalized  erted  ;  and  the  world 
which  had  been  drunk  with  blood  and 
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ravaged  by  lust  as  by  a  plague,  turned  the  old  faith  had  become  of  no  more 


from  its  unclean  orgies  and  accepted 
this  new  deliverance  from  sin.  The 
leprosy  which  had  eaten  into  the  whole 
body  politic  was  scourged  out  of  it  The 
Saturnalia  were  over,  and  the  day  was 
not  to  see  the  offences  of  the  night.  So, 
step  by  step,  the  new  faith  gained  on 
the  retreating  old  faith,  and  settled  in 
its  waste  places.  The  desecrated  tem¬ 
ples  were  reconsecrated  ;  the  dead  gods 
were  replaced  under  other  names  ;  their 
shrines,  which  had  fallen  to  ruins,  the 
fire  on  their  altars  which  had  burned  out, 
were  rebuilt  and  relit  for  the  saints  and 
martyrs  who  were  their  Christian  suc¬ 
cessors.  The  mad  hospitality  of  the 
Lectistemium  was  at  an  end — that  seven 
days*  sacrifice  which  even  Marcus 
Aurelius  led  to  appease  the  wrath  of 
heaven,  expressing  itself  in  the  great 
plague  which  devastated  Italy  after  the 
Parthian  War  of  i66.*  No  more  feasts 
were  made  nor  couches  set,  nor  tables 
spread,  for  the  hidden  host  of  heaven, 
known  and  unknown,  national  and  for¬ 
eign,  civilized  and  barbarian.  The 
altar  to  the  Unknown  God  shared  the 
fate  of  the  rest ;  and  men  began  to  ask 
in  public  what  a  few  had  already  asked 
themselves  in  private :  “  What  were 
those  beings  whose  recorded  doings  per¬ 
plexed  the  devout  reasoner,  inasmuch  as 
they  taught  a  phantasmagoric  morality, 
changed  for  the  use  of  gods  from  the 
law  laid  on  man  ?’* 

The  gods  were  indeed  phantoms  as 
some  said,  demons  as  said  others  ;  and 

*  Capitolinus  says  the  plague  began  in  Baby¬ 
lon.  According  to  his  story,  one  of  the  Roman 
soldiers  who  was  in  the  Temple  of  Apollo  in 
that  city,  happened  to  break  open  a  golden  cas¬ 
ket  which  he  found  there,  and  immediately 
there  arose  from  it  an  exhalation  tainted  with 
the  plague,  which  spread  at  once  through 
Parthiaand  the  entire  world.  The  evil  was  in¬ 
flicted  by  the  gods  as  a  retribution  upon  Avidius 
Cassius  for  having  disregarded  the  oath,  in  re¬ 
liance  on  which  the  citizens  of  Seleucia  had 
admitted  him  within  the  walls.  Ammianus 
Marcellinus  says  that  one  day  the  Romans 
searching  for  treasure  in  the  temple  at  Seleucia 
discovered  a  narrow  hole,  from  which  they  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  remove  the  covering  ;  “  whereupon, 
from  a  deep  gulf  which  the  secret  science  of  the 
Chaldeans  had  closed  up,  there  issued  a  gust 
of  wind  impregnated  with  a  fatal  pestilence.” 
These  are  mure  scientific  reasons,  by  the  way, 
than  the  “  female  figure”  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
sometimes  met  with  in  the  night— the  plague 
in  Person. 


value  than  the  ragged  robe  of  a  dead 
augur.  When  Diana,  purest  of  all  those 
divine  beings  who  linked  men  to  heaven 
by  the  golden  chain  of  faith,  could  be 
represented  by  a  courtesan — when  em¬ 
perors,  such  as  the  Caesars,  could  be 
deified  and  a  servile  people  could  hold 
their  images  as  sacred — when  Faustina 
could  have  her  temple  and  harlotry  was 
no  obstacle  to  canonization,  it  was  time 
for  the  whole  form  to  pass  away.  The 
essential  spirit  truly  existed  here  and 
there  among  men  who  yet  were  consid¬ 
ered  atheists,  and  “  Tantum  religio 
potuit  suadere  malorum,*'  was  as  true 
to  the  heart  of  man  then  as  it  is  now. 
But  the  outer  framework  had  to  be  re¬ 
constructed.  The  rotten  beams  and  up¬ 
rights  had  to  be  carted  away  for  sounder 
wood  to  be  put  in  their  places.  So, 
too,  the  disordered  chamber  of  the 
home  had  to  be  purified  and  cleansed  ; 
and  chief  of  all,  the  monstrous  confu¬ 
sion  and  manifold  pollutions  which  had 
made  the  marriage  chamber  but  a  li¬ 
censed  lupanar,  had  to  be  cleared  away 
and  the  place  set  in  decent  order.  Sen¬ 
eca  had  asked  : — “  Does  anybody  now 
blush  at  a  divorce,  since  certain  illustri¬ 
ous  and  noble  names  compute  their 
years,  not  by  the  number  of  Consuls, 
but  by  the  number  of  husbands  they 
have  had?**  and  Tertullian*s  famous 
epigram  epitomized  the  whole  situation  : 
— **  Divorce  was  now  looked  upon  as 
one  fruit  of  marriage.*’  But  now  the 
laws  of  Constantine  against  adultery  and 
unchastity  were  such  as  would  have 
suited  the  Duke  in  Measure  for  Meas¬ 
ure.  The  pendulum  always  beating  in 
accurate  rhythm — systole  and  diastole 
always  according — marriage  became  not 
only  sacred  but  indissoluble  as  a  sacra¬ 
ment  If  the  Christian  world  dismissed 
the  symbolism  of  the  high  bride-crown 
and  fiame-colored  veil,  the  touch  of 
white  thornwood  and  the  hair  parted 
with  a  spear,  the  woollen  thread  wound 
about  the  door-posts,  the  mystic  salted 
cake,  the  significance  of  the  stola  which 
no  public  meretrix  could  wear — no  more 
than  a  Scotch  girl  might  wear  the  snood 
after  she  had  pulled  the  bracken  to  her 
shame — they  retained  the  meaning  of 
those  archaic  forms.  And  the  home  be¬ 
came  as  pure  as  when  those  forms  were 
sanctified  and  the  tie  was  respected. 
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Helena  took  op  the  cause  and  cross 
of  Christ,  the  crucified  sophist,”  as 
Lucian  calls  him  ;  and  what  an  empress 
did  the  meaner  folk  repeated.  The 
priests  of  the  Temple  became  priests  in 
the  Church.  The  augurs  fled  into  the 
desert  as  saints  and  hermits,  and  dream¬ 
ed  there  their  dreams  and  saw  their 
visions,  as  they  had  once  read  the  words 
of  the  gods  in  the  portents  of  the  sky 
and  the  entrails  of  the  victims.  The 
Vestal  Virgins  reappeared  again  as  nuns, 
and  the  Sibylline  books  were  exchanged 
for  the  Gospels  and  the  Apocalypse. 
The  luxurious  Roman  lady  believed  the 
new  exponent  who  gave  a  tenderer  sig¬ 
nificance  to  that  old  figure  of  Hermes 
carrying  the  sheep  across  his  neck — to 
the  festivals  which  marked  the  change 
of  seasons — to  the  wine  which  had  be¬ 
longed  to  Baccaus — to  the  dove  which 
had  been  Venus’s,  to  the  fish  which  had 
played  about  the  tritons  and  the  ne¬ 
reides,  and  which  now  symbolized  both 
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*'  O  flower  of  all  wind  flowers  and  sea  flowers. 

Made  lovelier  by  love  of  the  sea 
Than  thy  golden  own  field  flowers,  or  tree  flowers 
Like  foam  of  the  sea-facing  tree. 

No  foot  but  the  sea-mews  there  settles 
On  the  spikes  of  thine  anthers  like  horns. 

With  snow-colored  spray  for  thy  petals, 

Black  rocks  for  thy  thorns.” 

— A.  C.  Swinburne  :  Tht  Garden  of  Cymodoct, 

”  Sweet  as  when 

Hung  between  sky  and  sea,  new  land  appears 
With  break  of  day  to  eyes  of  wandering  men. 

Whose  hearts  thrill  deep  with  thoughts  undreamt  before, 

And  visions  of  new  life,  new  hopes  and  fears. 

As  voices  greet  them  from  that  unknown  shore.” 

— H.  W.  Nevinson. 

”  Methonght  that  of  these  visionary  flowers 
I  made  a  nosegay, 

.  .  .  And  then  elate  and  gay, 

I  hastened  to  the  spot  whence  I  had  come. 

That  I  might  there  present  it — O,  to  whom  ?” 

— Shelley, 

• 

”  Now  there  is  a  rocky  Isle  in  the  mid-sea,  midway  between  Ithaca  and  rugged  Samos, 

Asteris  a  little  Isle  ;  and  there  is  a  harbor  therein  with  a  double  entrance,  where  ships  may 
ride.” — Odyttey,  Book  IV. 

**  Voyez-vous  ci-devant  i  orche  ce  hault  rocher  i  deux  crouppes,  bien  ressemblant  au  Mont 
Parnasse  en  Phocide  ?  .  .  .  Aultres  fois  j’ai  veu  les  isles  de  Cerq  et  Hcrm.” — Rabelais  : 
PantaimeL  chap.  66. 

"  This  dog  is  my  dog.” — A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream. 

A  PROPER  sermon,  like  Cerberus,  and  heads.  Yet  there  is  usually  only  one 
the  Hydra,  and  other  fabulous  monsters,  text.  If  in  this  sermon  in  stones  the 
may,  we  all  know,  have  at  least  three  proportion  is  otherwise — since  it  is  pre¬ 


baptism  and  the  Saviour’s  name.  The 
wild  orgies  of  Bacchus  and  the  Syrian 
Astarte,  the  mysteries  of  Bona  Dea,  the 
impure  secrets  of  the  Temple,  were  ex¬ 
changed  for  the  mild  rejoicing  of  the 
Agapae  and  the  presence  of  the  Mother 
of  God.  For  the  bound  and  filleted 
Suovetaurilia  came  the  bloodless  sacrifice 
of  the  Eucharist,  and  for  the  hospitality 
of  the  Pantheon,  with  its  open  doors  and 
welcome  to  all  comers,  the  severe  doc¬ 
trine  of  the  unity  of  God.  So  light  shone 
for  a  few  years,  and  then  darkness  set¬ 
tled  down  once  more.  The  Religion  of 
Love  lost  itself  in  the  din  of  battle,  when 
the  Church  fought  for  supremacy  against 
the  State,  and  the  war  was  between  fel- 
low-Christians — when  the  cries  of  the 
wounded  and  the  groans  of  the  dying 
turned  to  a  false  promise  those  mysteri¬ 
ous  words  which  had  announced  ”  Peace 
on  earth  and  good-will  toward  men.” — 
Fortnightly  Review. 
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fixed,  as  it  were,  by  a  whole  sheaf  of 
texts — it  is  because  here  one  text  can 
never  suffice.  “  Music  vibrates  in  the 
memory,”  as  the  spirit  opens  to  the  in¬ 
fluences  near,  and  verse  after  verse  of 
poets  new  and  old  rushes  to  the  mind  ; 
we  seem  to  hear  the  rhythmic  beat  of 
English  song,  the  surge  and  thunder  of 
the  Odyssey.  And,  moreover,  Serk  has 
especial  poems  of  its  own. 

For  the  spell  of  ardent  airs  and  im¬ 
measurable  seas,  of  hollow  shores  round 
which  the  waters  lie  more  divinely  radi¬ 
ant  than  floors  of  beryl,  of  golden  sun¬ 
shine,  and  the  sweet,  bright-blossomed 
earth  in  springtime — the  spell  of  all 
that  is  free  and  fair — is  about  us  here. 
But  above  ail  is  that  strange  irresistible 
fascination  which  islands  have  upon  the 
spirit — sweet  new  land  hung  afar  be¬ 
tween  sky  and  sea,  filling  us  with  a 
painful  joy,  causing  our  hearts  to  bum 
with  a  mighty  longing — the  yearning  to 
be  there,  and  to  know,  and  be  at  rest. 

But  the  dog,  that  is,  my  dog,  is  of  an 
entirely  different  mind  in  these  matters. 
Corrie  is  like  the  Frenchman  who  asked, 
with  a  praiseworthy  repudiation  of  cant, 
”  Aimez-vous  les  beaut^s  de  la  nature  ? 
Pour  moi,  je  les  abhorre  !’  ’  Or  at  least, 
like  the  poet  Gray,  she  is  much  dis¬ 
tressed  and  alarmed  at  beholding  hun¬ 
dreds  of  feet  of  precipice  above  her,  or 
a  yawning  chasm  or  huge  hole  going 
straight  down  two  or  three  hundred  feet 
below  her  nose  into  fathomless  depths 
of  murmuring  surge.  These  things  sug¬ 
gest  nothing  either  pleasurable  or  poeti¬ 
cal  to  her.  She  tries  to  sit  down  on  the 
securest  spot,  uttering  gentle  moans  and 
deprecating  whistles  of  distress  ;  and 
however  loyally  she  follows,  no  matter 
how  great  the  dangers  she  sees  so  clearly 
before  her,  her  appreciation  of  such 
“  beauties  of  nature’'  is  always  greatly 
enhanced  when  she  beholds  as  few  of 
them  as  possible,  and  when,  marching 
on  the  secure  earth,  she  has  a  satisfac¬ 
tory  sense  that  neither  she  nor  her  mis¬ 
tress  will  fall  down  over  some  cliff  that 
“  looks  fearfully  in  the  confined  deep,” 
or  else  be  crushed  by  tons  of  rock  from 
overhead.  She  is  not,  I  fear,  even 
purged  by  pity  and  terror.  Her  taste 
in  the  matter  of  the  picturesque  is  still 
the  “taste”  of  a  hundred  and  fifty 
years  ago, — the  age  of  grottoes  and  the 
clipping  of  yew-trees,  of  artificial  cas¬ 


cades  that  flowed  to  the  magic  sound  of 
flutes,  and  of  cows  that  yielded  syllabub 
in  at  Horace  Walpole's  drawing-room 
window. 

The  shifting  fashion  of  art  or  taste, 
the  change  in  the  eye  for  certain  aspects 
in  landscape,  or  in  the  ear  for  certain 
modes,  is  a  matter  on  which  I  need  not 
enter  here  ;  though  it  is  a  curious  if  not 
an  important  psychological  phenom¬ 
enon.  It  is  enough  that  these  things  too 
are  subject  to  change.  1  once  met  a 
degenerate  Scotchman  who  admired  the 
flatness  of  the  flat  country,  in  compari¬ 
son  with  those  troublesome  mountains  ; 
for  the  prospect,  if  not  of  fishes,  then 
of  loaves,  we  must  imagine.  But  Scots 
with  souls  so  dead  are  rare  in  this  latter 
end  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  it  is 
only  fair  when  we  mention  Gray's 
affright  at  finding  himself  standing  under 
big  rocks  in  the  Lake  country,  to  re¬ 
member  that  with  all  his  town-bred  atti¬ 
tude  toward  it,  he  was  one  of  the  first 
English  poets  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
if  not  the  first,  who  discovered  the 
“  romantic”  in  nature,  who  saw  beauty 
in  that  of  which  he  was  more  than  half 
afraid.  As  late  as  1773  Dr.  Johnson 
made  his  famous  tour  to  the  Hebrides. 
To  those  who  know  and  love  Loch 
Coruisk  and  the  Cuchullins  his  descrip¬ 
tion  of  Skye  may  well  be  a  marvel,  while 
his  idea  of  the  islands  in  Loch  Lomond 
was  to  “  employ  upon  them  all  the  arts 
of  embellishment !”  “  But  as  it  is,”  he 
cries,  “  the  islets  which  court  the  gazer 
at  a  distance  disgust  him  at  his  ap¬ 
proach,  when  he  finds,  instead  of  soft 
lawns  and  shady  thickets,  nothing  more 
than  uncultivated  ruggedness.' ’  No 
doubt  Dr.  Johnson  sat  in  darkness. 
“  Men  bred  in  the  universities  of  Scot¬ 
land  cannot  be  expected  to  be  often  dec¬ 
orated  with  the  splendors  of  ornamental 
erudition,'*  is  the  appalling  view  he 
takes  in  Glasgow,  at  the  moment  when 
Bums,  a  boy  of  fourteen,  was  following 
the  plough-tail,  as  it  were  within  speak¬ 
ing  distance  ;  a  student  in  that  larger 
universe  which  has  become  our  school 
too  as  it  never  was  the  old  Doctor's. 
Beethoven  was  three  years  old,  so  was 
Wordsworth.  Coleridge  was  a  year  old, 
Sir  Walter  Scott  was  two.  Turner  was 
not  born  at  all  till  two  years  later.  We 
can  hardly  imagine  a  journey  to  Scot¬ 
land  before  the  “  Lady  of  the  Lake,” 
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or  the  siKht  of  Mont  Blanc  before  the 
Hymn  before  Sunrise  in  the  "  Vale  of 
Chamouni  and  what  has  not  been 
given  us  to  see  and  know  since  then  ' 
But  let  us  beware  of  spiritual  pride. 
The  shores  of  Clyde  are  vulgarized  every 
year  ;  a  tram-car  rattles  down  the  streets 
of  one  of  the  most  beautiful  things  in 
nature,  the  city  of  Oxford  ;  and  in 
more  important  matters  far  than  these 
we  still  sin  against  the  best  teaching  of 
nature,  and  of  nature’s  priests. 

And  Corrie  is  as  yet  only  a  dog — a 
small  and  exceedingly  emotional  collie 
dog.  It  is  but  natural  that  a  dog  of  the 
nineteenth  century  should  still  be  filled, 
if  not  with  disgust,  yet  with  consterna¬ 
tion  and  abhorrence,  by  the  same  rocks 
and  cliffs  to  which  men  and  women  have 
only  lately  learned  that  they  may  seek 
as  to  the  very  fountains  of  beauty  and 
strength.  Who  knows  ?  There  may  be 
a  time  of  culture  coming  for  dogs  too, 
in  the  centuries  before  us.  This  is,  we 
are  told,  an  age  of  transition. 

And  even  for  Corrie  life  has  its  com¬ 
pensations  here  and  now.  She,  poor 
thing,  has  lately  passed  through  deep 
waters.  Is  it  not  hard  for  a  dog  of  spot¬ 
less  pedigree  to  be  branded  in  an  Eng¬ 
lish  court  of  justice  as  a  ”  mongrel,” 
to  be  dubbed  ”  dangerous”  and  ”  fero¬ 
cious”  by  a  terror-stricken  policeman, 
when  you  are  conscious  of  the  most 
tender  philanthropy — at  least  toward 
those  who  are  well  attired  ;  all  because 
you  express  by  a  few  barks  some  pos¬ 
sibly  aesthetic  disapproval  of  the  uniform 
worn  by  the  police  force  ?  Yet  so  it 
was,  and  the  nervous  strain  consequent 
on  these  severe  afflictions  is  only  just 
beginning  to  >ield  to  the  usual  remedies, 
quiet  and  sea  air,  and  ”  cheerful  sur¬ 
roundings.”  As  for  these  latter,  surely 
there  is  no  more  potent  encouragement 
under  the  sun  than  a  distinguished  social 
position  ;  and  this  she  enjoys  in  Serk, 
where  truly  a  dog  that  is  a  dog  indeed  is 
a  cynosure  to  every  eye.  For  nowhere 
upon  this  globe  is  there  to  be  found  a 
more  fantastic  group  of  mongrels  than 
the  community  of  dogs  in  this  island. 
There  is,  in  the  first  place,  a  most  dis¬ 
proportionate  number  of  dogs.  There 
are  only  a  hundred  men  ;  there  are  ap¬ 
parently  numberless  dogs.  And  then 
the  varieties,  the  vagaries  of  mongrel- 
dom  !  Small  curs  not  twelve  inches 


high,  fashioned  otherwise  like  St.  Ber¬ 
nards  ;  gigantic  hounds  with  a  ludicrous 
resemblance  to  toy  terriers  or  King 
Charles  spaniels  ;  tiny,  shrivelled,  wist¬ 
ful-looking  creatures  resembling  collies 
— save  the  mark  !  There  are  animals 
with  long  rat’s  tails  that  are  not  dogs  at 
all.  but  apparently  a  mixture  of  a  snake 
and  a  bird  and  a  four-legged  stool  !  In 
spite  of  strange  and  ancient  and  most 
stringent  dog-laws,  it  is  a  very  paradise 
of  mongrels  ;  and  in  such  society  it  is,  if 
no  great  honor,  at  least  some  soothing 
consolation  for  a  dog  of  birth  to  sojourn 
and  to  shine  for  a  time.  They  say  that 
every  dog  has  his  day. 

And  now,  what  of  the  cliffs  and  the 
seas,  ”  the  rocky  isle  in  the  mid-sea  ?” 
The  first  question  which  forces  itself 
upon  the  wayfarer  who  has  passed  a  hun¬ 
dred  miles  and  more  south-westerly  of 
what  is  a  very  respectable  island,  the  Isle 
'  of  Wight,  is  to  distinguish  between  an 
island  and  a  rock  in  the  sea  ;  even  if  a 
philosophic  turn  does  not  lead  to  further 
speculations  as  to  the  distinction  be¬ 
tween  islands  and  continents.  A  Scotch 
schoolboy  of  considerable  common- 
sense,  though  possibly  imperfect  train¬ 
ing,  once  defined  an  island  as  ”  a  bit  of 
the  sea  with  no  water  in  it but  every 
well-regulated  schoolboy  knows,  and 
is  able  confidently  to  declare,  that  an 
island  is  a  piece  of  land  surrounded  by 
water,  and  that  it  is  figured  on  maps  as  a 
space  varying  from  a  threepenny  bit  or 
less,  to  about  the  size  of  a  crown-piece. 

Now  it  would  seem  that,  pushed  to 
where  nothing  should  surely  ever  be 
pushed  in  this  practical,  not  to  say  com¬ 
promising  world — pushed  to  its  logical 
conclusion,  this  definition  may  be  made  to 
include  all  lands  whatsoever  ;  and  that, 
as  in  many  other  matters,  the  exactness 
of  a  definition  is  merely  a  question  of 
degree.  Where,  however,  the  unsteered 
course  of  the  wanderer  takes  him  into 
seas  from  which  arise,  bewilderingly, 
numberless  pinnacles  and  teeth-like 
ridges  of  rock,  sometimes  in  groups, 
sometimes  quite  isolated — not  to  men¬ 
tion  not  a  few  unmistakable  islands  ; 
where  there  are  then  no  end  of  bits  of 
the  sea  with  no  water  in  them,  from  a 
sharp  stone  a  foot  or  two  across,  scarce 
uncovered  by  a  low  ebb-tide,  showing 
for  an  instant  as  the  quiet  waters  open 
about  it  and  then  close  again,  to  an  ex- 
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panse  of  land  raised  up  near  four  hun¬ 
dred  feet  high  above  the  level  sea,  and 
as  Swinburne  says,  **  laughing  against 
the  sun”  five  or  six  miles  broad, — 
where  there  is  all  this  diversity  with  only 
the  common  property  of  being  sur¬ 
rounded  by  water,  to  know  how  to  dis¬ 
tinguish,  even  by  ‘rule  of  thumb,  be¬ 
tween  a  rock  and  an  island,  becomes 
necessary  for  mere  peace  of  mind. 
Here  in  the  Channel  it  is  perhaps  best 
to  call  every  bit  of  land  an  island  that 
without  the  aid  of  maps  is  obviously 
seen  to  be  surrounded  by  water,  and — 
and  this  is  the  special  distinction — that 
has  soil  upon  it  in  which  the  merry 
worm  can  pursue,  as  Darwin  tells  us, 
the  most  absorbing  and  fruitful  of  all  in¬ 
dustries, — on  which  at  least  grass  can 
grow,  and  which  the  hungry  sea  can 
never  wholly  overwhelm  though  it  heave 
never  so  high  beneath  a  wintry  moon. 
An  island,  on  the  other  hand,  on  which 
that  attenuated  and  insignificant  land¬ 
lubber  the  earthworm  cannot,  even  in 
less  hard  times  than  these,  meet  with 
employment,  on  which  no  Bismarck 
among  the  annulata  in  sore  want  of  col¬ 
onies  for  his  earthworms  has  ever  cast  an 
envious  eye,  is  not  an  island,  but  a  rock. 

And  though  this  great  rock  rises 
shoreless  from  the  waters  as  if  they  loved 
it  too  well  to  leave  a  foot  uncovered 
where  perchance  the  blue  clear  flood 
might  lie  ;  though  it  has  steep  and  jag¬ 
ged  sides,  fretted  spires  and  buttresses 
all  of  naked  stone,  it  well  deserves, 
nevertheless,  to  be  called  a  gem  of 
islands.  The  Garden  of  Cymodoce  is 
Swinburne's  name  for  it — the  garden  of 
the  Nereid,  the  wave-receiver  : — 

'*  I  knew  not,  mother  of  mine. 

That  one  birth  more  divine. 

Than  all  births  else  of  thine 
That  hang  like  flowers  or  jewels  on  thy  deep 
soft  breast. 

Was  left  for  me  to  shine 
Above  thy  girdling  line 
Of  bright  and  breathing  brine. 

To  take  mine  eyes  with  rapture  and  my  sense 
with  rest” 

There  is  no  exaggeration  here.  This 
garden  of  the  Nereid  has  such  rich  and 
delicate  soil,  yielding  fruit  in  abundance 
obedient  to  the  will  of  man.  On  every 
tor  and  headland  gorse  blazes  golden 
against  the  azure  of  the  sky,  the  inde¬ 
scribable  brightness  of  the  sea.  Ivy,  in 
tint  like  the  green  sea-water  where  the 


shadows  lie,  clings  closely  knit  down  the 
steep  sides  of  every  rocky  seaward  hol¬ 
low  ;  dainty  fringes  of  fern  hang  in  the 
caves  and  crannies  ;  clusters  of  sea-cam¬ 
pion,  fragile  and  white  like  the  spray, 
nestle  in  every  ledge.  Every  dell  and 
deep-banked  lane,  the  sloping  sunny 
hillsides,  the  very  banks  of  the  bare 
ploughed  fields,  are  delicious  with  turf 
and  moss  and  brown  ivy,  from  among 
which  the  little  curls  of  hart’s-tongue 
show  their  tender  green,  and  from  which, 
in  March  and  April,  primrose  and  cel¬ 
andine  spring  golden,  countless  as  sparks 
of  fire.  The  wealth  of  primroses  is  in¬ 
credible  ;  the  ground  is  flooded  with  a 
pale  golden  light — ^large  blossoms  two 
inches  across,  on  stalks  often  nine  inches 
long,  filling  all  the  air  with  their  gentle 
sweetness.  And  there  are  no  such  daisies 
anywhere,  so  large  and  crimson — no 
dog-violets  so  large  and  dark,  as  they 
grow  here  in  solid  masses  along  the 
banks  and  dikes,  a  blue  flush  under  the 
clear  green  of  the  young  hawthorn- 
hedges,  and  the  soft  gray  and  purple  of 
the  honeysuckle  shoots  above  ;  while  the 
wild  hyacinths  grow  by  millions  among 
the  brownish  green  of  the  young  bracken 
springing  everywhere.  And  yet  they  say 
in  Serk,  ”  Wait  till  May  and  the  roses 
come.” 

“  For  in  no  deeps  of  midmost  inland  May 
More  flower-bright  flowers  the  hawthorn,  or 
more  sweet 

Swells  the  wild  gold  of  the  earth  for  wandering 
feet  ; 

For  on  no  northland  way 
Crowds  the  close  whin-bloom  closer,  set  like 
thee 

With  thorns  about  for  fangs  of  sea-rock  shown 
Through  blithe  lips  of  the  bitter  brine  to  lee 

and  all  the  things  opening  and  thriving 
under  the  sunshine  day  after  day,  and 
under  a  sky  twice  as  high  as  is  the  sky 
even  in  Devon.  The  very  song  of  the 
larks  seems  fuller  and  more  sweetly 
shrill,  as  if  they  had  farther  to  go  into 
the  blue,  and  so  needs  must  sing  a  louder 
song  to  reach  the  fields  that  lie  so  far 
below. 

But  again,  what  is  the  right  propor¬ 
tion  of  rocky  coast-line  for  an  island 
that  has  proper  self-respect,  and  yet 
would  not  wish  to  appear  inhospitable 
to  the  stranger  drawn  to  it  from  afar  ? 
There  would  be  on  an  ideal  island  ready 
to  welcome  all  comers,  cliffs  and  rocks 
perhaps,  but  also  surely  sheltered  sweeps 
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of  sandy  beach  where  the  wave  gently 
carries  the  ships  to  land,  and  where  the 
big  boats  lie  in  rows.  Now  it  must  be 
owned  that,  if  a  quite  enormous  extent 
of  vertical  or  all  but  vertical  edge,  if  a 
body-guard  of  small  and  smaller  attend* 
ant  isles  and  islets,  of  cruel  rocks  out  to 
sea  all  round,  can  betoken  pride — there 
is  none  prouder  in  all  the  seas  than  this 
little  island  of  Serk.  Encircled  by  hur¬ 
rying  currents  against  which  strong  row¬ 
ers  strive  in  vain,  inviting  sands,  shelv¬ 
ing  bays  and  approaches,  there  are 
none  ;  but  rather  stern  and  apparently 
inaccessible  ramparts  of  rugged  rock  of 
every  shape  and  hue,  as  our  very  first 
adventure  plainly  showed. 

On  a  brilliantly  sunny  morning  early 
in  April,  an  hour  and  a  quarter’s  sail  in 
a  small  cutter  carried  us  south-eastward 
from  Guernsey  to  Serk;  during  the  night 
we  had  come  south  in  the  mail-packet 
from  Southampton  to  Guernsey.  To 
come,  as  we  had  come,  Corrie  and  1, 
for  that  was  all  the  party,  straight  from 
an  evening  spent,  however  pleasantly, 
in  the  unclean  exhausted  atmosphere  of 
Whitechapel,  and  to  awaken  in  this  re¬ 
gion  of  warm  brightness,  breathing  the 
strong  breath  of  the  sea,  seemed  little 
short  of  miraculous — a  miracle  happily 
not  difficult  of  performance  ;  and  the 
white  gulls  wheeling  overhead  under  the 
high  blue  arch  of  the  morning  sky  as  the 
Packet  drew  up  to  the  White  Rock  at 
St.  Peter  Port,  seemed  like  messengers 
from  another  sphere.  There  were  palm- 
trees  in  Guernsey,  and  blooming  camel¬ 
lias  and  roses  in  the  gardens  ;  there 
were  all  manner  of  delights  of  Paradise. 
There  was  also  most  excellent  breakfast ; 
and  Corrie  blissfully  pursued  the  mi¬ 
nutest  researches  in  osteology  over  the 
largest  and  most  interesting  collection 
of  bones  she  ever  saw  in  her  life,  hum¬ 
bly  offered  her  by  a  German  waiter. 

Characteristically  the  utmost  vague¬ 
ness  as  to  any  means  or  time  of  leaving 
Guernsey  prevailed,  and  our  getting  to 
Serk  that  day  at  all  is  a  matter  for  some 
gratitude — a  debt  I  would  gladly  pay  to 
the  kind  hosts  who  sailed  us  across — me 
and  Corrie  and  the  luggage. 

Seven  miles  of  water  lie  between  St. 
Peter  Port  and  the  little  isle  in  the  mid¬ 
sea  ;  about  double  that  distance  beyond 
it  is  the  northern  coast  of  Jersey.  As 
we  sailed  with  a  fair  wind  we  passed 


rock  after  rock — cruel  hungry-looking 
heads,  such  as  Les  T^tes  d’Aval,  rising 
only  a  boat's-length  off  out  of  the  blue 
expanse,  with  gulls  sitting  on  them  watch  - 
ing  us  in  the  pauses  of  their  business 
in  great  waters,  perfectly  tame,  for  they 
are  rigidly  protected.  In  these  channels 
— the  Little  Russel,  between  Guernsey 
and  the  two  smaller  islands  of  Herm  and 
Jethou,  and  the  Great  Russel,  between 
these  and  Serk — the  rocks  to  a  very  con¬ 
siderable  extent  appear  and  disappear 
according  to  the  tide,  so  that  when  it  is 
low  it  seems  almost  as  if  you  could  cross 
on  stepping-stones,  where  at  other  times 
there  are  miles  of  unbroken  water — and 
it  is  curious  how  much  greater  the  dis¬ 
tance  looks  when  the  rocks  are  hid. 
Round  Serk  the  tide  rises  and  falls 
nearly  forty  feet,  round  Jersey  nearly 
fifty,  and  in  many  places  it  runs  six  to 
eight  miles  an  hour — boiling  and  slip¬ 
ping  past  the  rocks  like  a  mill-race.  It 
is  the  true  measure  of  time  in  these 
parts — the  only  constraining  force.  ‘  ‘  La 
tnarke  presse,’  ’  they  say  ;  and  all  is  said. 
I  kept  wondering,  as  the  boat  moved  on 
noiselessly,  how  much  tide  there  might 
be  in  the  ^Egean,  or  what  were  the 
dangers  of  Scylla  and  Chary bdis  com¬ 
pared  to  these  reefs  and  eddies.  Num¬ 
bers  of  cormorants  flew  past,  black  in 
the  shadow — a  rusty  brown  where  the 
sunlight  touched  them — their  large  heads 
and  strong  necks  outstretched,  and  the 
steady  short  beat  of  their  wings,  on  their 
straightforward  flight,  so  unlike  a  sea¬ 
gull’s  ;  and  they  seemed  to  me  to  add 
in  some  strange  way  to  the  sense  of  what 
the  dangers  must  be  on  days  less  halcyon¬ 
like  than  these.  I  quote  another  pas¬ 
sage  from  “  The  Garden  of  Cymodoce 

“  For  here  of  all  ihy  waters,  here  of  all 
Thy  windy  ways  the  wildest,  and  beset 
As  some  ^leaguered  city’s  war-breached  wall 
With  deaths  enmeshed  all  round  it  in  deep  net, 
Thick  sown  with  rocks  deadlier  than  steel,  and 
6erce 

With  loud  cross-countering  currents,  where  the 
ship 

Flags,  flickering  like  a  wind-bewildered  leaf. 
The  densest  weft  of  waves  that  prow  may 
pierce 

Coils  round  the  sharpest  warp  of  shoals  that 
dip 

Suddenly,  scarce  well  under  for  one  brief 
Keen  breathing-space  between  the  streams  ad¬ 
verse. 

Scarce  showing  the  fanged  edge  of  one  hun¬ 
gering  lip 

Or  one  tooth  lipless  of  the  ravening  reef  ; 
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And  midmost  of  tne  murderous  water’s  web 
All  round  it  stretched  and  spun 
Laughs,  reckless  of  rough  tide  and  raging  ebb. 
The  loveliest  thing  that  shines  against  the  sun.” 

This  is  rather  breathless  reading,  but 
it  is  penetratingly  just.  Indeed,  the  ac¬ 
curacy  alone  of  a  poem,  which,  for  the 
comfort  of  the  reader  be  it  said,  is  per¬ 
fectly  incomprehensible  in  many  parts 
without  a  precise  knowledge  of  the  isle 
which  fills  the  poet  with  a  “  rapture  of 
rage”  (or  is  it  ‘‘  a  rage  of  rapture”  ?), 
commands  every  respect  as  soon  as  a 
knowledge  of  the  geography  of  Serk 
brings  comprehension  ;  and  some  of 
the  passages  are  exquisitely  beautiful. 
The  rest  ? — well,  Victor  Hugo  once 
paid  a  visit  to  Serk,  and,  stopping  to 
take  breath,  is  said  to  have  exclaimed, 
"  Mais,  \c  est  magnifique  !" — a  not  un¬ 
usual  French  expression  of  admiration. 
That,  however,  the  isle  thrilled  to  its 
base  on  that  occasion,  or  shone  with  a 
”  subtler  glory  and  rarer”  than  sun¬ 
shine,  seems  very  doubtful.  The  island 
understands  French,  but  it  is  solidly 
British  in  disposition. 

As  we  draw  nearer,  the  great  north¬ 
western  wall  towers  up  —  a  shallow 
crescent  perhaps  two  miles  long,  and 
pretty  uniformly  300  feet  or  more  in 
the  perpendicular,  running  out  at  its 
northern  end  in  a  fine  point  of  wave- 
worn  granite,  the  Bee  du  Nez,  on  the 
south-west,  toward  which  we  were  steer¬ 
ing,  in  a  larger  lumpy  mass  of  rock. 
About  the  middle  are  some  beautiful  de¬ 
tached  rocks,  curiously  square-looking 
”  Les  Autelets,”  the  people  call  them 
— Swinburne's  ”  black,  bright,  sheer 
twin  flameless  Altarlets.”  But  there 
are  four  of  them,  and  one  glorious 
mass,  like  the  great  high  altar,  named 
Tintageux — the  Tintagel  of  Serk,  the 
largest  of  all.  There  can  be  no  more 
beautiful  bit  of  cliff  scenery  than  this, 
as  one  stands  above  Les  Autelets  watch¬ 
ing  the  water,  brightest  green,  washing 
round  them,  and  in  and  out  of  the 
caves,  Les  Boutiques,  that  lie  toward 
the  Bee  du  Nez.  But  no  ;  where  was 
there  the  sign  of  an  inlet  or  harbor  even 
when  we  came  close  up,  and  the  vivid 
colors  of  the  rocks,  red  and  tawny,  and 
black  and  gray,  showed  clearly  above 
the  perfectly  still  bright  sea.  Suddenly 
turning  to  the  right,  the  boat  seemed  to 
pierce  noiselessly  through  this  rampart ; 


what  had  seemed  a  large  headland, 
turned  out  to  be  an  island,  and  we  were 
in  a  narrow  passage  not  eighty  yards 
across,  the  transparent  tide  running  fast 
between  walls  of  gray  rock  in  shadow. 
And  out  of  this  we  passed  silently,  al¬ 
most  holding  our  breath,  into  the  most 
lovely  little  rock-bound  bay  opening  to 
the  west.  But  a  moment  ago  we  were 
in  the  shadow  of  the  narrow  strait,  the 
water  below  of  the  intensest  steelly 
blue  ;  and  now,  as  it  were  in  an  instant, 
we  had  passed  with  no  other  sound  than 
the  faint  lap  of  the  water  as  the  boat 
softly  put  it  aside,  into  this  radiant  shin¬ 
ing  haven,  this  peace-pool,  where  it 
seemed  no  care  or  sorrow  could  ever 
come,  or  the  high  sun  of  noonday  cease 
to  light  up  its  waters  and  the  inaccessi¬ 
ble  walls  of  rock  that  guard  it  all 
around.  We  passed  an  empty  boat, 
painted  a  bright  grass-green,  and  it 
would  be  impossible  to  find  a  better  ar¬ 
tistic  foil  than  this  shrill  green  for  the 
loveliness  of  the  water  touching  it.  It 
is  the  clearest  water  I  have  ever  seen  ; 
fifty  or  sixty  feet  of  it  are  absolutely 
transparent,  and  it  seems  a  mingling  of 
blue  and  green  and  silver  light  in  one 
indescribable  liquid  hue.  The  little  bay 
is  hardly  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
across,  and  there  is  nowhere  any  sign  of 
man  or  his  dwelling-places.  At  the  far¬ 
ther  side  the  sail  was  dropped  ;  we  were 
looking  upward  at  hundreds  of  feet  of 
cliff,  perpendicular  to  all  appearance  as 
the  wall  of  a  house ;  but  evidently  we 
were  going  no  farther,  and  evidently  we 
were  going  ashore,  if  shore  it  could  be 
called  where  shore  was  none.  After 
some  moments  of  blank  astonishment,  it 
became  evident  that  nevertheless  here 
were  the  ways  of  men,  for  some  natives 
in  blue  weather-worn  jerseys,  with  long 
yellow  beards  and  ruddy  faces,  and  car¬ 
rying  immense  lobster-creels,  appeared 
winding  down  from  above  ;  figures  so 
in  harmony  of  color  with  their  surround¬ 
ings,  that  it  seemed  as  if  they  had  really 
suffered  a  sea  change-  There  was  a 
black,  loose,  amorphous  object  also 
bundling  down  behind,  which  attracted 
Corrie's  attention — the  first  of  those 
multitudinous  mongrels  ;  even  then  and 
there  1  know  we  both  thought  it  odd 
enough.  Corrie,  by  the  way,  had  en¬ 
tirely  disregarded  everything  I  have 
spoken  of  l^tween  Guernsey  and  Serk. 
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I  think  she  felt  death  would  be  the  only 
happiness,  as  she  lay  motionless  under 
the  half  deck.  It  is  not  many  people 
who  like  to  own  to  sea-sickness  on  a 
fair  day.  Presently  we  became  aware 
of  a  ladder  fastened  to  the  rock  some 
feet  above  and  below  the  water’s  edge 
in  a  more  than  vertical  position  ;  more¬ 
over,  of  possible  niches  and  coigns  of 
vantage  in  the  rock  above  where  to  place 
our  feet ;  and  finally,  of  a  long  rope 
stretching  down  to  the  ladder,  as  we 
afterward  saw,  from  an  iron  ring  far 
above.  Sixty  or  eighty  feet  of  this  at 
least.  Though  at  low  water  it  is  possi¬ 
ble  to  scramble  over  some  outlying  rocks. 
La  Longe  Pointe  (I  delight  in  these 
French  names  for  integral  parts  of  the 
British  empire),  to  the  zigzag  path  cut 
in  the  cliff,  the  ascent  has  almost  always 
to  be  made  thus,  as  it  were,  “  at  the  tail 
of  a  tow” — a  romantic  |method  of  ap¬ 
proach  which  is  very  characteristic  of 
this  enchanted  isle.  The  “  adjacent 
island  ’  ’  to  the  west  which  we  had  passed 
is  Brechou  or  He  ^s  Marchands — 
Brechou  signifying  apparently  Isle  of 
the  Breach.  And  this  breach,  the  nar¬ 
row  strait  between  it  and  Serk — I  had 
almost  said  the  mainland,  such  is  the 
effect  on  the  mind  of  relativity — bears 
the  significant  name  of  the  Gouillot. 
Through  the  Gouillot  the  tide  rushes 
with  the  speed  of  a  man  swiftly  running 
— three  times  as  fast  as  the  Thames  at 
Windsor.  Now  in  this  passage  is  yet 
another  island,  the  size  perhaps  of  a 
gigantic  plum-pudding  ;  and  though  the 
Seigneur  of  Serk — that  king  in  Ithaca — 
is  lord  not  only  of  Serk,  but  of  all  its 
dependencies  within  three  miles  of  its 
coast,  as  witness  Brechou,  yet  this  little 
isle,  this  Moiedu  Gouillot,  was  the  inde¬ 
pendent  kingdom,  or  is  even  now,  of  one 
of  the  De  Carterets — a  descendant  of 
that  Holier  or  Hilary  on  whom  Queen 
Elizabeth  bestowed  Serk.  Last  sum¬ 
mer  1  was  fired  with  the  desire  to  buy 
for  two  pounds* sterling  a  castle  on  the 
Rhine.  Now,  like  Sancho  Panza,  1  de¬ 
sire  nothing  so  much  as  to  own  an 
island  ;  and  if  only  I  could  imagine  that 
there  would  be  room,  or  flat  space 
enough,  on  the  Moie  du  Gouillot  for  an 
arm-chair  and  an  umbrella,  and  a  mat 
for  Corrie,  I  should  feel  greatly  tempted 
to  offer  a  good  many  shillings  to  King 
de  Carteret  for  his  ancient  heritage. 


Many  tales  are  told  of  malefactors  and 
pirates  and  shipwreck  on  Brechou. 
There  is  the  story  of  the  East  Indiaman, 
the  Valentine,  which,  after  making  tack 
after  tack  in  the  terrible  narrow  waters 
of  the  Great  Russel,  with  as  much  ob¬ 
stinate  dignity  as  if  she  had  been  quietly 
crossing  the  wide  Indian  Ocean,  was 
cast  away  on  Brechou.  The  sea  was 
strewn  with  bales  of  spices  and  gold- 
dust  and  dyewood  and  rich  brocade  ; 
and  they  say  that  in  some  of  the  little 
granite-built  dwellings  on  Serk  you  can 
still  find  pieces  of  the  gorgeous  stuffs 
that  formed  part  of  her  freight.  A  thou¬ 
sand  years  l^fore  that,  we  are  told  by 
one  Warnefried  of  Aquila,  three  ships 
of  Charlemagne’s  were  wrecked  on  the 
Island  of  Evodia — to  this  day  this  old 
name  for  Brechou  lingers  in  the  name  of 
“  La  Givaude,”  borne  by  its  western¬ 
most  cone  of  detached  rock.  Brechou 
is  about  half  a  mile  long  and  250  yards 
wide.  There  is  one  family  on  it — two, 
they  *say,  have  been  experimentally 
proved  an  impossibility,  because,  like 
the  two  families  on  Ireland’s  Eye.  just 
off  the  Great  Head  of  Howth,  they  quar¬ 
relled  to  a  degree  incompatible  with  life  ; 
for  seven  years  these  two  Irish  families 
were  the  only  inhabitants,  and  never  ex¬ 
changed  a  word.  There  is  a  delightful 
story  of  a  maiden  from  Brechou  who 
went  with  her  father  on  a  visit  to  Alder* 
ney — a  far  quieter  and  less  advanced  re¬ 
gion,  say  the  Sercquois,  than  their 
island.  After  six  weeks  she  implored 
her  father  :  ”  O,  mon  p^re,  revenons 
chez  nous,  le  monde  est  si  mauvais  !” 
Poor  little  maiden,  unlike  her  prototype, 
that  other  Miranda,  she  did  not  exclaim, 
“  How  beauteous  mankind  is !  O 
brave  new  world  that  has  such  pieople  in 
it !”  Alas,  no  :  “  O,  mon  p^re,  le 
monde  est  si  mauvais  !”  On  the  whole 
one  is  inclined  to  think  the  maiden  from 
Brechou  the  queen  of  prigs. 

Now  hear  what  the  Sercquois  say  of 
Alderney.  "Aurigny?  Aurigny,  Mam’- 
zelle  ;  c’est  le  dernier  pays  du  monde!” 
But  the  friend  who  said  this  to  me  is  a 
cobbler,  and  cobblers  are  always  men 
of  advanced  views.  However,  1  have 
heard  a  similarly  low  opinion  of  the 
Lewis  expressed  by  the  natives  of  Skye, 
and  it  is  more  probably  just  insular  pride. 

Under  the  Moie  du  Gouillot  is  one  of 
the  great  wonders  of  Serk.  The  ‘  ‘  mighty 
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twin  hollows  where  never  the  sunlight 
shall  be”  which  inspire  one  of  the  most 
striking  passages  in  Swinburne’s  poem 
— a  passage  too  long  to  quote,  beautiful 
and  exact  though  it  is  in  parts,  in  spite 
of  its  exaggeration  and  its  amazing 
apotheosis  of  Victor  Hugo.  These  are 
a  series  of  caves,  or  rather  vast  fissures, 
very  deep,  and  opening  out  of  each  other 
far  into  the  hillside,  constantly  washed 
by  the  sea,  and  accessible  to  human  be¬ 
ings  only  at  low-water  of  a  high  spring- 
tide. 

“  And  the  seal  on  the  seventh  day  breaks  but 
a  little,  that  man  may  behold 
What  the  sun  hath  not  looked  on,  the  stars  of 
the  night  have  not  seen  as  of  old.” 

I  will  not  stop  to  describe  these  in  de¬ 
tail,  but  will  only  shortly  relate  how  one 
day,  the  last  of  our  stay,  we  descended 
into  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  Corrie  and 
I,  re-enforced  and  comforted  by  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  my  brother,  newly  escaped  from 
a  term’s  pedagogy,  and  guided  by  a  de¬ 
lightful  youth  of  the  Sercquois,  one  De 
Carteret,  cunning  in  the  caves.  First 
there  is  a  very  awkward  descent  by  an 
almost  nominal  path,  ”  for  passage  of 
sea-mews,”  down  to  the  boulders  and 
sea-weed  left  uncovered  by  the  tide. 
Corrie,  not  being  a  sea-mew,  soon  began 
to  see  that  it  was  going  to  be  very  pic¬ 
turesque  indeed.  She  followed  us  down¬ 
ward  ever  with  increasing  signs  of  ter¬ 
ror,  growing  more  and  more  Cassandra- 
like  in  her  whines  of  warning,  and  in  the 
anxious  appeal  of  her  brown  eyes  and 
erect  ears,  as  we  drew  nearer  to  the  por¬ 
tals  of  Hades.  When,  however,  greatly 
amazed  at  our  own  prowess,  my  brother 
and  I  proceeded  to  follow  Johnnie  de 
Carteret  through  a  narrow  crevice  of 
rock,  and  plunged  into  over  two  feet  of 
restless  sea-water — in  the  month  of  April, 
be  it  said — she  gave  up  all  hope  of  a  re¬ 
turning,  and  stood  on  the  brink  of  this 
Styx  rending  the  air,  and  all  but  cleav¬ 
ing  the  rocks,  with  her  appalling  shrieks. 
She  submitted,  however,  to  being  drag¬ 
ged  through  by  the  scruff  of  the  neck, 
and  afterward  returned  the  same  way, 
alacritous,  to  the  upper  air. 

These  caves — Les  Creux  du  Gouillot 
— are  the  most  wonderful  natural  aquaria 
in  Britain.  The  zoologists  who,  up  to 
the  waist  in  water,  have  danced  for  joy 
in  them  at  sight  of  the  rare  and  wondrous 
things  with  sesquipedalian  names  which 


they  contain,  are  many  and  famous. 
Even  to  our  unlearned  eyes  it  was  evi¬ 
dent  that  here  were  sponges,  and  coral¬ 
lines,  and  anemones  by  millions  and  mill¬ 
ions,  in  every  color,  rich  and  strange  ; 
and  it  was  impossible  to  move  away, 
even  though  it  involved  standing  ankle- 
deep  in  icy  water,  from  a  wall  of  rock 
thirty  feet  high,  covered  with  what  looked 
a  forest  of  amber-colored  moss,  from 
each  of  whose  myriad  stalks  hung,  it 
seemed,  a  living  pearl.  That  Victor 
Hugo  ”  grossly  overrated  ”  the  size  of 
the  octopus  who  generally  lives  here  I 
am  able  to  state  confidently,  from  re¬ 
searches  on  the  spot. 

But  the  most  lovely  sight  to  weary 
eyes  is  the  view  right  through  the  Moie 
du  Gouillot.  One  cave  is  open  at  both 
ends,  and  out  of  the  dimness  of  the 
kingdom  of  the  sea  is  seen,  framed  by 
the  deep  claret-colored  tunnel  of  rock, 
as  Eurydice  may  have  beheld  the  fair 
earth  on  that  tragic  journey  which  found 
no  end — the  little  bay.  Boats  rocking 
below,  the  ladder  and  the  rope,  the  gold 
and  green  of  the  cliff-edges  against  the 
sky  above,  white  gulls  crossing  and  pass¬ 
ing  out  of  sight,  and  the  innumerable 
laughter  of  its  blue  waters  in  the  sun¬ 
shine  which  never  touches  these  secret 
places  of  the  earth  where  the  sea  has 
worn  a  home  for  its  children. 

This  little  haven,  by  which  we  landed 
on  Serk,  is  called  Havre  Gosselin — as 
pretty  a  name  almost  as  it  deserves. 

We,  Corrie  and  1,  mounted  up  some¬ 
how  that  first  day,  but  how  the  luggage 
came  up  I  never  knew.  It  consisted  of 
a  few  papers,  a  volume  of  Shakespeare, 
a  couple  of  volumes  of  Carlyle,  a  pam¬ 
phlet  or  two  on  Church  and  State,  that 
fittest  of  lovely  story-books.  Butcher  and 
Lang’s  translation  of  the  Odyssey  — 
especially,  Mr.  Swinburne’s  poems  on 
Serk.  These,  and  a  few  changes  of  rai¬ 
ment.  But  when  1  think  of  that  cliff, 
half-a-crown  entered  in  my  accounts 
seems  to  me  poorly  to  symbolize  the 
mystery  of  the  upbringing  of  this  little 
library  and  the  adjacent  garments. 

Once  on  Serk,  you  find  how  many 
times  more  charming  it  is  when  you  are 
on  it  than  when  you  are  off  it.  I  am 
not  sure  that  among  the  many  islands 
I  have  known  intimately  it  at  all  special¬ 
ly  ”  courts  the  gazer  at  a  distance.” 
To  court  the  gazer,  it  should  have  a  sky- 
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line,  should  run  up,  as  even  mean  little 
islands  do  in  Scotland,  into  lovely  shapes 
of  mountain  peak  or  dome-shaped  hill. 
Serk,  on  the  other  hand,  as  Corrie  dis¬ 
covered  to  her  immense  delight,  is  practi¬ 
cally  level  a-top.  She  found  that  the 
only  abruptness  was  the  extreme  edge 
all  round,  and  that  if  she  could  succeed 
in  keeping  from  rolling  over  this,  the 
rest  was  a  beautiful  plain,  where,  by 
merely  sitting  down  in  the  middle,  you 
could  agreeably  prove  yourself  the  cen¬ 
tre  of  the  earth,  and  take  note  of  every 
object  thereon  calculated  to  please  or 
excite.  For  though  she  is  a  dog  of  feel¬ 
ing,  suffering  more  especially  from  pro¬ 
longed  fits  of  WeltschmerZy  she  delights, 
as  does  every  dog,  in  excitement  of  any 
kind  at  all. 

To  the  human  eye,  however,  this  wide 
look-out,  the  untrammelled  vision — 

**  From  thine  high  place  of  thy  garden-steep. 
Where  one  sheer  terrace  oversees  thy  deep” — 

across  the  most  beautiful  surface  on 
earth,  the  sea,  brings  a  satisfaction,  a  de¬ 
light,  which  nothing  else  can.  Ruskin 
somewhere  speaks  of  this,  "  the  joy  that 
the  mind  has  in  contemplating  the  flat¬ 
ness  and  sweep  of  great  plains  and  broad 
seas  and  I  remember  a  beautiful  de¬ 
scription  of  the  view  from  the  Carlyles' 
house  at  Craigenputtock,  whence  you 
look  down  upon  the  upland  plains  of 
Galloway,  "  the  marching  place  of  the 
sun  from  morning  until  night."  This 
is  one  of  the  secrets  of  the  beauty  of 
high  islands.  To  be  on  a  mountain¬ 
side  is  something,  is  much  ;  but  to  look 
down  from  a  mountain  on  the  sea  all 
round,  to  behold  the  earth  divided  into 
land  and  water,  to  see  as  you  do  from 
Arran  the  Mull  of  Cantyre  spread  below 
you  like  a  ribbon  dividing  the  nearer 
sea  from  a  golden  sea  beyond,  or  as  I 
have  heard  described,  from  Parnassus  to 
behold  Euboea  lying  a  gently  swelling 
island  in  the  i^i^gean,  and  to  look  be¬ 
yond,  past  island  after  island,  to  where 
white  Athos  and  the  Ionian  shore  show 
like  a  dream  on  the  horizon,  is  to  be¬ 
hold  the  fairest  aspect  of  the  earth.  And 
of  this  delight  the  soul  can  drink  day 
after  day  in  this  little  island  in  the 
Channel.  You  see  that  there  is  the  wide 
surface  of  the  sea  all  round.  To  the 
west  lie  Guernsey  and  Herm  and  Jethou, 
to  the  east  and  north  lies  Alderney,  and 
Jersey,  its  rocky  edge  so  like  that  of 
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Serk,  lit  up  by  the  western  sun.  The 
long  yellow  sweep  of  sand  gleaming 
against  the  blue  is  the  Cotentin  and 
France  itself ;  and  to  the  north  stretches 
the  ocean  farther  than  the  eye  can  see. 

The  only  mountain-peak  on  this  island 
is  the  Vauroque  windmill ;  the  church 
is  a  mere  hillock.  The  mill  and  the 
island  together  are  just  the  height  of  St. 
Paul’s.  A  mile  or  two  off,  Serk  pre¬ 
sents  an  almost  level  sky-line  with  the 
conical  top  of  the  mill  rising  from  it, 
and  it  has  always  been  a  point  from 
which  to  observe  and  make  signals. 
Over  the  door,  carved  in  stone,  and 
pierced  out  of  the  vane  of  the  weather¬ 
cock,  is  the  date  1571 — the  year  before 
the  Massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  when 
Elizabeth,  having  forbidden  her  Com¬ 
mons  to  discuss  any  marriage  projects 
for  her  royal  self,  was  busy  helping  the 
Huguenots  ;  and  with  such  matters  as 
the  colonization  of  Serk  by  her  faithful 
liege  the  Seigneur  Holier  de  Carteret  of 
St.  Ouen  in  Jersey,  and  his  forty  good 
men  and  true.  The  mill,  by  the  way, 
is  an  especial  object  of  terror  to  Corrie, 
who  used  to  sit  in  horrified  fascination 
watching  its  circle  of  sails  fifty  feet 
across  sweeping  through  the  air  with 
their  heavy  rush  of  sound. 

As  for  size,  throw  the  London  parks 
into  one  and  surround  them  with  water, 
and  you  have  an  island  almost  exactly 
the  size  of  Serk  and  its  dependencies  ; 
and  how  charming  is  this  little  space  of 
earth  !  It  seemed  but  a  level  plain,  but 
there  is  a  wonderful  beauty  and  diver¬ 
sity  in  these  two  square  miles  or  so,  in  the 
rise  and  fall  of  the  land  as  it  runs  out  on 
to  some  headland,  or  sinks  into  the  hol¬ 
lows  between  ;  in  the  interchange  of 
pasture  and  of  ploughed  field,  and  of 
gorse-covered  common,  even  in  the 
beautiful  country  roads,  some  of  them 
overarched  with  trees,  and  with  flowery 
banks  like  lanes  in  Devon,  leading  from 
farm-steading  to  farm-steading,  across  a 
little  territory  where  there  seems  no  dis¬ 
order  nor  waste,  nor  a  speck  of  dirt. 
And  constantly  within  reach  is  the  mag¬ 
nificence  of  its  edge  of  cliffs  and  the  de¬ 
lightful  irregularity  of  an  outline  of 
which  the  birds  as  they  fly  can  never 
tire. 

Owing  to  this  wonderful  irregularity, 
one  of  the  dependencies  of  Serk  is  more 
dependent  than  is,  I  imagine,  at  all 
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usual.  Somewhere  in  one  of  the  “  guide 
books"  it  is  stated  that  part  of  Serk  is 
“  separated  "  from  the  rest  "  by  a  prec¬ 
ipice.”  Now  it  would  be  idle  to  dis¬ 
cuss  this  definition  ;  it  only  shows  how 
difficult  it  is  to  define  anything  at  all. 
Let  us  rather  hear  Swinburne  again  : — 

"  Through  that  steep  strait  of  rock  whose 
twin-cliffed  height 

Links  crag  with  crag  reiterate,  land  with  land, 
By  one  sheer  thread  of  narrowing  precipice 
Bifront,  that  binds  and  sunders 
Abyss  from  hollower  imminent  abyss 
And  wilder  isle  with  island,  blind  for  bliss 
Of  sea  that  lightens  and  of  wind  that  thunders.’  ’ 

There  is  in  fact  another  Serk,  Little 
Serk,  joined  to  Great  Serk  by  a  very 
notable  precipice  indeed,  which  is  one 
of  the  great  sights  of  the  Channel 
Islands.  It  is  named  La  Couple,  and 
is  simply  a  place  where  the  two  edges  of 
the  outline  meet,  back  to  back  !  The 
sea  has  washed  away  all  but  a  ridge  of 
harder  rock,  perhaps  300  yards  long  or 
more,  a  very  small  number  of  yards 
across  the  base  from  sea  to  sea,  and  no 
yards  at  all,  only  five  feet,  wide  on  the 
top — while  it  falls  down  to  the  water  full 
300  feet  on  either  side.  On  one  side  it 
is  a  vertical  unscalable  precipice  ;  on  the 
other,  though  it  is,  as  the  old  Scotch 
gardener  said  of  the  garden  wall,  ”  per- 
pen-eneuch-deecular,  Maister  Alexan¬ 
der,”  still  it  is  just  possible  at  one  place 
to  scramble  down  to  the  largest  and  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  bays,  La  Grande 
Greve.  The  bay  on  the  other  side  is  La 
Baleine  ;  and  as  the  harder  vein  of  rock 
was  fairly  in  the  middle  of  the  island, 
the  two  bays  are  much  of  a  sixe  east  and 
west.  The  Couple  runs  north  and 
south.  It  is  a  striking  and  terrifying 
place  ;  the  wild  beauty  of  the  cliffs  en¬ 
circling  the  two  bays,  which  all  but  meet 
below,  the  dying  western  light  on  the 
moor  of  Little  Serk,  and  on  the  dark- 
gray  crested  sea  on  either  hand.  Imag¬ 
ine  the  Couple  pierced  and  the  waters 
meeting,  and  you  have  another  Gouillot, 
with  another  Evodia  beyond.  On  the 
top  is  the  only  road  leading  to  and  from 
Little  Serk.  There  is  neither  wall  nor 
handrail,  and  yet  carts  pass  even  in  the 
dusk,  and  the  children  daily  cross  to 
school.  Formerly  the  ridge  was  higher 
and  the  path  narrower  ;  and  one  man, 
returning  from  his  nightly  carouses  on 
the  greater,  to  his  home  on  the  lesser 


island,  was  wont  to  try  his  steadiness  by 
walking  along  an  old  cannon  which  lies 
near  the  end  of  the  Couple,  prudently, 
if  he  failed  to  keep  his  balance,  sleeping 
off  the  fumes  of  the  poteen  before  ven¬ 
turing  farther.  There  was  a  man,  too, 
not  very  long  ago,  who  was  carrying  his 
feudal  tithe  of  corn  across  on  his  back, 
and  was  seixed  by  a  gust  of  wind  and 
blown  over,  and  so  perished. 

Contrary  to  one  s  expectations  and 
convictions  Little  Serk  is  south  of  Great 
Serk  ;  but  the  island  is  puzxling  to  a 
stranger  unless  he  has,  as  some  people 
have,  the  instincts  of  a  carrier-pigeon. 
Vauroque  mill  and  the  church  and  the 
schools,  all  at  some  few  yards’  distance 
from  each  other,  are  fairly  in  the  centre. 
Village,  properly  so  called,  there  is  none. 

”  Sur  la  chauss^e"  is  vaguely  indicat¬ 
ed  as  the  locality  where  strangers  are 
talked  over  or  gossip  circulated — by  the 
men ;  women  never  gossip.  Rather 
toward  the  east  and  south  are  the  two 
small  hotels.  The  one,  Dixcart  Hotel, 
is  at  the  head  of  a  beautiful  wooded 
combe,  leading  down  to  the  lovely  little 
Dixcart  Bay,  past  Little  Dixcart,  which 
consists  of  a  group  of  the  most  delight¬ 
ful  granite-built  farmhouses,  in  front  of 
which  grow  great  bushes  of  camellias 
covered  with  rosy  flowers.  The  other, 
the  Victoria  Hotel,  the  smallest  hotel  in 
the  world  but  one,  is  at  the  corner  where 
four  roads  meet — one  of  which  leads  up 
from  the  sea  and  Le  Creux,  the  ”  har¬ 
bor  with  the  double  entrance,  where 
ships  may  ride,"  surely  a  unique  har¬ 
bor.  It  opens,  due  east  from  the  Havre 
Gosselin,  on  the  Jersey  side  of  Serk  ; 
and  though  the  only  deep  valley  of  any 
sort  runs  down  here,  the  road  and  the 
valley  are  blocked  close  to  the  sea  by  a 
mass  of  cliff  which  appears  from  the 
water  as  impenetrable  and  inaccessible 
as  any  part  of  the  coast-line.  A  strong 
granite  breakwater  runs  out  into  the  sea 
from  the  foot  of  this  in  what  seems  the 
most  irrelevant  way,  and  it  is  an  almost 
theatrical  surprise  to  find  that  the  way 
into  the  island  is  through  two  long  tun¬ 
nels  pierced  right  through  the  cliff — the 
only  means  of  access  to  the  valley  and 
the  road  ;  a  very  pretty  surprise  if  it 
does  seem  like  a  theatre. 

* '  The  dark  deep  sea-gate  that  makes  way 
Through  channelled  darkness  for  the  darkling 
day. 
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Hardly  to  let  men’s  faltering  footfall  win 
The  sunless  passage  in. 

Where  breaks  a  world  aflower  against  the  sun, 

A  small  sweet  world  of  wave-encompassed 
wonder.” 

To  this  beautiful  little  harbor  there 
comes  in  early  spring  only  a  fitful  steam- 
tug  from  Guernsey — once  a-week  (airly 
certainly  ;  twice  a*week  not  certainly  at 
all.  In  the  meanwhile  no  letters,  no 
papers,  an  utter  absence  of  excitement 
of  an  altruistic  kind.  They  are  Home- 
Rulers — rulers  of  their  own  home,  that 
is — the  Sercquois,  and  can  dispense 
with  many  things  in  consequence  ;  and 
if  the  affairs  of  the  empire  should  de¬ 
mand  immediate  attention,  the  two  gal¬ 
lant  Serk  cutlers,  the  Nelson  and  the 
Rescue,  would  certainly  put  out  to  sea 
ready  for  any  emergency. 

There  is  a  delightful  sense  of  leisure 
on  islands,  of  conquest  over  time  and 
hurry.  The  hungry  have  their  meals 
fairly  punctually,  the  children  are  let 
out  of  school  when  the  bell  rings  at 
noon  ;  there  is  church  on  Sundays  ;  but 
beyond  that,  a  few  hours,  a  day,  or  more 
days,  what  do  they  really  matter  ?  You 
expect  to  go  on  a  certain  day  by  the 
steam-tug.  “  Le  vapeur  n’est  pas  arriv6 
aujourd’hui” — and  without  a  murmur, 
with  a  sigh  of  relief,  you  leave  your 
things  unpacked,  and  stay  till  it  seems 
you  can  really  go.  Some  one  on  the 
mill  perhaps  perceives  the  vapeur  or  the 
Serk  cutter  approaching  miles  out  to 
sea.  It  will  take  her  so-and-so  long  to 
come  round  the  point  or  to  tack  round 
the  south  end.  And  then  in  a  leisurely 
fashion  the  carts  and  the  sledges — they 
use  sledges  on  the  roads  all  the  year  round 
— go  down  to  the  Creux.  And  presently 
Jean  Philippe  de  Carteret  or  some  other 
man  comes  up  with  the  mail  ;  and  you 
perceive  how  unnecessary  it  is,  after  all, 
to  read  through  four  or  five  numbers  of 
the  “  Daily  News”  ;  you  doubt  the  very 
existence  of  Russia  or  even  of  Ireland  ; 
while  the  letters  of  your  friends — what 
if  they  are  a  week  old  ?  they  are  fresh 
as  if  written  an  hour  before. 

I  heard  the  most  vague  and  divergent 
views  expressed  as  to  the  population  I 
should  find  on  Serk.  Some  believed 
that  there  were  twelve  human  beings, 
others  were  sure  that  there  were  six 
horses.  I  trust,  therefore,  I  shall  not 
be  suspected  of  over-fondness  for  statis¬ 


tics  if  I  briefly  state  that  there  are  on 
the  island  over  500  human  souls — two 
to  every  acre  of  its  area  ;  horses  and 
cows  we  will  say  in  proportion  ;  but  I 
never  met  an  ass.  These  500  people 
live  in  the  most  charmingly  clean  and 
trim-looking  little  dwellings  of  gray 
granite — some  thatched,  some  slate-roof¬ 
ed — scattered  all  over  the  island  singly 
or  in  small  groups.  Nothing  prettier 
could  be  imagined  than  Philippe  de 
Carteret’s  cottage  close  by  the  church, 
with  its  garden  full  of  every  flower  sweet 
to  look  at  or  to  smell — or  than  the 
schoolmaster’s,  thick  with  rosebuds  up 
to  the  very  roof.  There  are  a  good 
many  trees  in  various  parts — in  the  val¬ 
leys  toward  the  sea,  a  beautiful  grove  of 
ilex  round  the  church,  and  especially 
along  the  roads.  The  roads  are  one  of 
the  great  beauties  of  the  island,  and 
may  fitly  lead  to  a  few  words  about  the 
people  who  made  them.  They  are  very 
wide — mostly  twenty-four  feet — and 
beautifully  kept,  and  are  the  property  of 
the  Seigneur, — literally  royal  roads,  the 
king’s  highway  ;  indtheearv^e  by  which 
they  have  been  maintained  ever  since 
they  were  made,  is  an  institution  far 
older  than  the  history  of  the  present  race 
of  Sercquois. 

This  history,  small  as  it  is,  is  exceed¬ 
ingly  interesting  as  an  almost  perfect 
specimen  of  feudal  institutions  and  of 
complete  local  government.  In  the 
early  centuries  of  our  era  it  presents 
features  in  common  with  almost  any 
part  of  Norman,  or  indeed  northern  Eu¬ 
ropean  history.  While  in  the  sixth  cen¬ 
tury  Columba  was  making  the  little  island 
of  Iona  a  centre  of  learning  and  a  mis¬ 
sionary  enterprise,  Serk  also  had  its 
island  saint — as  usual,  also  an  Irishman 
— a  certain  St.  Magloire.  As  is  almost 
invariable,  besides  theology  he  practised 
the  art  of  healing,  and  found  a  patron 
in  a  grateful  patient — a  certain  lord  in 
the  Cotentin  named  L’Oiseau.  With 
sixty-two  companions  Magloire  took  pos¬ 
session — not  without  miraculous  tokens 
— of  the  island  granted  to  him,  built  an 
oratory  and  cells,  and  became  the 
founder  of  a  missionary  college.  Part 
of  his  monastery  still  stands  ;  his  fish¬ 
pond  is  Le  Reservoir,  his  sluice 
L’^cluse ;  the  little  stream  running 
down  from  these,  which  turned  his 
water-mill,  flows  into  the  sea  at  the  Port 
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du  Moulin  ;  and  the  whole  territory  is  ulation  of  pirates  and  wreckers,  that 
still  La  Moinerie.  He  himself,  and  his  some  seamen  of  the  Cinque  Ports,  feign* 
dead  body  after  him — for  saints,  unlike  ing  to  ask  permission  to  bury  one  of 
Oliver  Cromwell  with  his  head,  had  their  number,  landed,  instead  of  their 
never  quite  done  with  their  bodies — per-  dead  captain,  a  coffin  full  of  arms,  with 
formed  many  miracles.  One  of  these  which  they  destroyed  their  pirate  hosts, 
old  stories  is  still  full  of  human  interest.  But  when  Panurge,  in  Rabelais’s  won- 
It  refers,  however,  to  a  time  when  St.  derful  Odyssey,  describes  **  Cerq  et 
Magloire  still  animated  his  very  effica-  Herm”  as  ”  isles  des  forfants,  des  lar- 
cious  tenement  of  clay.  Attached  to  rons,  des  brigands,  des  meurtriers  et  as- 
the  monastery  was  a  school  for  boys  of  sassineurs  ;  tout  extraicts  du  propre 
noble  birth.  One  day  these  children,  original  des  basses  fosses  de  la  con- 
playing  on  the  beach,  got  into  an  old  ciergerie.  Ils  sont  .  .  .  pires  que  les 
rotten  vessel  lying  above  high-water  Canibales.  Ils  nous  mangeroient  touts 
mark.  In  a  few  minutes  a  hurricane —  vifs.  N’y  descendez  pas,  de  grdee. 
so  says  the  legend,  at  least — launched  Miculx  vousseroit  en  Averne  descendre. 
them  on  the  waters  of  the  Great  Rus-  Escouter.  Jeproi,  par  Dieu,  le  toeques- 
sel,  where  they  drifted  without  oars,  ing  horrihque,^’  imploring  Fr^re  Jean, 
tails,  or  rudder,  at  the  mercy  of  wind  “  ce  diable  de  moine  ici,  ce  moine  de 
and  tide.  When  real  terror  succeeded  diable,”  and  all  his  companions,  not  to 
to  their  first  fearful  joy,  St.  Magloire  land,  and  becoming  more  and  more 
appeared  to  them  bodily  {quasi  corf  ora-  hysterical  in  the  most  ludicrous  access 
liter),  and  steered  the  vessel  with  his  of  terror  to  be  found  in  all  fiction, — in 
staff  to  the  coast  of  France.  The  king  the  first  place.  Panurge  is  always  the 
of  that  country,  moved  to  admiration  of  same  lying,  cowardly  scamp  ;  and  see¬ 
the  saint  by  the  children’s  story,  filled  ondly,  the  inhabitants  of  Serk,  when 
their  vessel  with  all  manner  of  stores  Rabelais  wrote,  were  a  garrison  of 
and  rich  gifts,  and,  animated  by  faith,  Frenchmen  holding  the  island  against 
sent  it  off  to  sea  again  with  no  more  Henry  VIII. 

provision  in  the  way  of  pilot  than  be-  In  1555  a  party  of  Flemings,  subjects  of 
fore,  and  in  safety  it  returned  to  the  Philip  II.,  surprised  and  carried  off  this 
Port  du  Moulin.  St.  Magloire  forgave  disreputable  French  garrison,  and  offered 
the  boys  who  thus  for  three  days  had  the  island  to  Mary  ;  but  Mary  was,  it 
shirked  school  and  ’*  absence,”  perhaps  may  be  imagined,  too  full  of  her  recent 
because  he  was  not  insensible,  as  we  are  marriage  to  take  any  notice  of  the  offer, 
told,  to  the  gifts  they  brought.  Up  to  and  the  island  remained  without  inhab- 
the  sixteenth  century  Serk  was  in  the  itants.  Elizabeth’s  conduct  in  regard 
diocese  of  Coutances.  It  is  curious  that,  to  it  is  characteristic  in  the  highest  de¬ 
in  the  old  cemetery  belonging  to  this  gree  of  her  and  of  the  difference  between 
priory,  the  dead  lay  with  their  heads  the  two  Queens.  Restlessly  active  and 
toward  the  east.  bent  on  tidying  all  her  affairs  in  Church 

Then  follow  centuries  of  pirate  occu-  and  State,  in  r563,  while  the  Thirty- 
pation,  from  the  Danes  in  the  ninth  cen-  nine  Articles  were  being  drawn  up  to 
tury  to  Eustace  le  Moine  in  the  thir-  regulate  her  spiritual  dominions,  she  had 
teenth.  Serk  and  the  rest  of  the  isles  also  a  commission  sitting  to  sell  all  waste 
of  the  Cotentin  held  to  John  and  passed  lands  under  her  sway.  Sir  Walter  Ra¬ 
to  England  when  he  lost  Normandy,  leigh  was  then  Governor  of  Jersey,  and 
They  are  the  last  remnant  of  the  Nor-  the  Seigneur  of  St.  Ouen  in  Jersey,  as 
man  dukedom,  and  the  islanders  say,  brave  a  man  as  lived  in  that  brave  time, 
and  print  even  now,  ”  we  took  Eng-  seeing  the  danger  which  the  deserted 
land,” — a  consciousness  which  would  island  of  Serk  ran  of  being  captured  by 
seem  to  be  the  only  peaceful  basis  for  the  French,  and  seeing  also  an  admirable 
imperial  federation.  In  the  first  half  of  opportunity  for  planting  a  model  colony 
the  fourteenth  century,  David  Bruce,  therein,  applied  to  this  commission,  and 
with  his  Scots,  ”  slayed  and  burned  ”  together  they  prayed  the  captain  of 
in  the  islands  ;  and  by  the  end  of  it  Serk  Guernsey  to  permit  the  Seigneur  of  St. 
was  so  intolerable  on  account  of  its  pop-  Ouen  to  take  possession  of  Serk.  To 
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this  the  captain  of  Guernsey  gave  his 
free  and  hearty  consent — £50  down  to 
be  paid  into  the  Crown  Court. 

This  Seigneur,  Holier  or  Hilary  de 
Carteret,  had  a  wife  worthy  of  her  hus¬ 
band.  Together  they  passed  over  into 
Serk,  lodging  in  Magloire’s  old  ruined 
bit  of  chapel,  and  immediately  tried  a 
piece  of  land  with  wheat.  Next  year  De 
Carteret  went  to  live  in  Serk  altogether, 
along  with  “  Madame,”  and  a  number 
of  his  vassals  from  St.  Ouen.  All  the 
provisions,  fuel,  building  material,  and 
so  on,  had  to  be  brought  over  by  water 
from  Jersey.  The  new  colonists  were 
at  first  occupied  in  killing  the  rabbits 
and  reclaiming  the  warrens,  and  the  lit¬ 
tle  gray  Serk  rabbits  of  to-day  have  an 
utterly  amazing  faculty,  developed,  no 
doubt,  as  the  result  of  these  persecu¬ 
tions,  of  running  headlong  down  abso¬ 
lute  precipices,  apparently  into  the  sea. 
Halier’s  next  step  was  to  bring  over  a 
minister  of  the  Gospel,  one  Cosm^  Bre- 
vint,  a  native  of  Angouleme,  in  Nor¬ 
mandy,  and  the  church  on  Serk  soon 
became  known  as  the  most  vigorous  and 
pious  of  the  Huguenot  churches  in  the 
Islands,  and  its  synods  were  attended  by 
many  ministers,  and  by  the  captains  of 
Jersey  and  Guernsey. 

Having  now  well-ordered  the  island, 
H6lierwent  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  in  Lon¬ 
don,  and  to  her  and  to  her  Privy  Coun¬ 
cil  he,  in  t565,  presented  the  map  of 
Serk,  in  which,  unlike  poor  Mary,  she 
"did  take  singular  delight."  She 
created  it  a  fief  Haubert,  on  yearly  pay¬ 
ment  of  fifty  sols,  the  one-twentieth  part 
of  a  knight’s  fee.  She  gave  him  also, 
as  a  mark  of  her  pleasure,  six  pieces  of 
artillery,  two  demi-culverins,  two  sakers, 
two  falcons,  all  new,  from  the  Tower  of 
London.  One  beautiful  old  gun  still 
lies  m  the  Seigneurie  grounds,  bearing 
the  words  “  Don  de  la  Royne,  1565." 

Elizabeth,  in  her  letters  patent  to 
H6lier  de  Carteret,  talks  in  a  beautifully 
comprehensive  way  of  "  the  island  of 
Sercq,  situate  within  our  Dutchy  of  Nor¬ 
mandy”  and  indeed  Calais  had  been  lost 
only  six  years.  The  one  condition  on 
which  Holier  de  Caiteret  held  his  hef 
was  that  he  should  cause  the  island  to 
be  inhabited  by  forty  good  men,  faithful 
and  loyal  lieges  to  the  English  Crown. 
If  after  three  repeated  fines  he  should 
fail  to  make  up  the  requisite  number  of 


men,  able  and  armed,  and  well  drilled 
for  the  guard  and  defence  of  the  island, 
"  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  queen  or  her 
heirs  to  re-enter  the  island  of  Serk.” 
An  ideal  scheme  of  Home  Rule  is  im¬ 
plied  in  these  terms.  In  all  other  re¬ 
spects  the  Seigneur  was  and  is  king  of 
the  island.  He  had  a  sort  of  rude  har¬ 
bor  made  on  the  side  nearest  Jersey,  tun¬ 
nelling  the  cliff  to  reach  it ;  and  the  roads 
— on  which  every  one  having  **  feu  et 
lieu"  is  still  obliged  to  work  for  a  cer¬ 
tain  number  of  days  yearly,  or  else,  fail¬ 
ing  a  substitute,  to  pay  affneof  rs.  sid. 
a  day — were  laid  out  at  once  in  their  fine 
breadth. 

The  colonizing  was  a  matter  of  some 
difficulty.  The  bulk  of  the  colonists 
were  from  St.  Ouen  in  Jersey,  but  there 
were  a  few  Guernsey  men  headed  by  De 
Carteret’s  friend  Nicolas  Gosselin,  after 
whom  the  little  eastward  Havre  is  named, 
and  even  occasional  waifs  and  strays  had 
to  be  welcomed — of  whom  some  were 
English,  Baker  and  Slowly,  and  the  like. 
But  the  majority  are  old  Norman  names 
that  would  do  honor  to  the  peerage.  De 
Carteret  and  Hamond,  Le  Mesurier, 
Vaudin,  Le  Feuvre,  are  the  family  names 
in  the  island  to  this  day. 

According  to  the  terms  of  the  patent, 
the  Seigneur  divided  the  island  into 
forty  parcels,  to  each  of  which  was  at¬ 
tached  a  bit  of  cliff  down.  These  were 
leased  in  perpetuity  to  the  tenants,  who 
are  what  might  be  termed  customary 
freeholders.  Each  tenant  was  obliged 
to  build  a  good  house  on  his  land.  No 
money  was  paid  for  the  lease,  but  the 
Seigneur  has  tithes — the  tenth  sheaf  of 
wheat,  barley,  oats,  beans,  peas,  flax, 
and  hemp,  a  tithe  of  apples,  lambs,  wool, 
and  a  certain  number  of  capons. 
Though  the  coins  in  use  are  francs  and 
the  Guernsey  ”  double,"  the  value  of 
everything  in  Serk  is  computed  in  quar¬ 
ters  of  wheat,  so  that  wheat  is  the  actual 
money  of  the  island,  as  barley  was  in 
Greece  in  Solon’s  time.  The  rent  of  a 
piece  of  ground,  for  instance,  is  com¬ 
puted  at  so  many  cabots  the  vergie  or 
half-acre.  The  land  reverts  to  the  Seig¬ 
neur  absolutely  if  there  are  no  heirs 
within  the  seventh  canonical  degree,  or 
if  the  tithe  is  unpaid  for  three  successive 
years,  and  it  cannot  be  seized  for  any 
other  debt  than  the  seigneurial  dues. 
Later  on,  when  it  acquired  a  further 
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value,  resulting  1from  occupation,  sale, 
or  rather  a  transference  of  the  lease,  be¬ 
came  possible ;  but  according  to  a 
statute  of  James  I.  re-enforced  after  the 
Restoration,  it  is  incapable  of  division, 
and  the  sale  can  be  effected  only  with 
the  sanction  of  the  Seigneur.  The  es¬ 
sentia]  condition,  however,  is  the  obliga¬ 
tion  of  military  service.  Theoretically 
every  Sercquois  is  a  soldier,  and  the 
Seigneur,  no  matter  though  he  be  in 
orders,  or  a  woman,  is  colonel  of  the 
Serk  militia.  Like  everything  else,  how¬ 
ever,  at  the  present  moment  the  forces 
of  the  island  are  “  in  a  state  of  transi¬ 
tion,”  and  for  the  last  seven  years  have 
been  changing  from  infantry  to  artillery 
— wisely  doing  nothing  the  while,  and 
having  as  their  sole  military  possessions 
one  hundred  and  twenty  pairs  of  boots  ! 

The  jurisdiction  on  the  island  was  at 
first  in  all  respects  similar  to  that  of  Jer¬ 
sey.  The  Chefs  Plaids  were  and  are 
the  assembly  of  every  tenant  on  the 
island,  and  are  the  fountain  of  law  and 
justice.  The  first  laws,  dated  Serk  1579, 
are  quaint  enough.  At  the  ”  Premier 
Chefs  Plaids  de  Serk,  tenus  le  5,  No- 
vembre,  a.d.  1579,”  we  find  in  the  Nor¬ 
man  French,  which  is  still  the  official 
language  of  the  island,  the  most  solemn 
law  made,  enjoining  on  every  owner  of 
pigs  —  "  bestes  porchines”  —  to  have 
them  properly  “  annell^es” — that  is, 
provided  with  rings  through  their  noses. 
Another  law  deals  with  the  marking  of 
cattle  and  sheep,  the  marks  to  be  entered 
in  a  book  on  St.  John  Baptist’s  Day. 
Again,  another  is  an  instance  of  local 
option,  and  finally  decides  that  the 
tavern-keepers  shall  send  every  one  to 
their  homes  at  sunset,  imposing  very 
severe  fines  for  allowing  anything,  or  any 
one,  to  be  drunk  on  the  premises  after 
sundown. 

Another  of  these  laws,  surviving  in 
full  force  as  it  does  to  the  present  day, 
is  romantically  interesting.  At  the 
Chefs  Plaids  in  February  1579,  we  find 
first  of  all  five  men  fined  because  they 
did  not  go  to  sermon  on  a  cettain  Sun¬ 
day  evening;  and  then  one  Jacques 
Vaudin  is  fined  "  pour  atfoir  crif  HARO 
et  it  r aide  de  la  Royne”  without  cause 
shown,  or  any  wound  or  blood  on  his 
body.  This  means  of  redress  is  still  open 
to  every  Sercquois.  He  has  but  to  re¬ 
peat  the  Lord’s  Prayer  in  French,  to  cry 


October, 

”  Haro,  Haro  !  Rollo  mon  prince  i 
mon  aide,  on  me  fait  tort !”  and  a  court 
has  to  be  called,  and  the  matter  ad¬ 
judged.  The  Cri  de  Haro  was  certain¬ 
ly  used  in  Serk  within  this  generation, 
and  might  be  used  at  any  time  even  now 
as  a  means  of  obtaining  redress.  It  is 
strangely  thrilling  to  hear  the  old  Norse 
cry  echoing  through  thousands  of  years. 

The  Guernsey  folk  soon  became  jeal¬ 
ous  of  the  independent  way  in  which  the 
Sercquois  managed  their  own  affairs, 
and  succeeded  in  1582  in  securing  a  sort 
of  over-lordship  in  the  matter  of  juris¬ 
diction.  The  settlement  they  made 
practically  continues  to  this  day,  but  the 
five  jurats  appointed  by  them  were  abol¬ 
ished  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  owing 
to  the  difficulty  of  finding  five  men  in 
Serk  who  would  take  the  oaths  or  re¬ 
ceive  the  sacrament  as  directed  by  law. 
And  one  conformist  being  easier  to  find 
than  five,  one  man  was  appointed  sen¬ 
eschal,  combining  the  offices  of  judge  in 
the  court,  and  speaker  in  the  legislative 
aissembly. 

The  Legislature  at  present  consists  of 
the  Seigneur  and  the  forty  holders  of 
land,  who,  under  the  presidency  of  the 
Seneschal,  constitute  the  Chefs  Plaids. 
There  is  also  a  Pr6v6t,  acting  in  the 
threefold  capacity  of  Procureur  de  la 
Reine,  Sergeant,  and  Pr6v6t,  and  the 
Greffier  or  Registrar.  The  Seigneur  or 
his  deputy  must  be  present.  The  laws 
of  Serk  are  those  of  the  ancient  Coutu- 
mier  de  Normandie,  so  that  the  work  of 
the  Chefs  Plaids  consists  in  passing  or¬ 
dinances  for  such  matters  as  the  corv«e 
on  the  roads  and  fortifications,  the  con¬ 
struction  and  regulation  of  harbors,  and 
the  Budget.  The  public  revenue  is  at 
present  about  £140  !  The  first  poor- 
rate  is  no  older  than  1802.  The  first 
property-tax  was  levied  to  supply  oil  and 
fuel  for  the  guard-houses  on  Serk  when 
England  declared  war  against  France  in 
1793.  The  breakwater  at  Le  Creux  was 
built  by  corvie,  and  then,  in  a  very  pub¬ 
lic-spirited  manner,  further  expense  was 
defrayed  by  a  self-imposed  tax  on  spirit- 
ous  liquors, — a  very  self-denying  ordi¬ 
nance  for  the  Sercquois,  it  the  truth  must 
be  told. 

The  Chefs  Plaids  of  Serk  also,  to  their 
honor  be  it  said,  made  education  com¬ 
pulsory  a  good  many  years  before  Mr. 
Dixon  s  bill  in  favor  of  compulsory  edu- 
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cation  was  rejected  in  England.  The 
intelligence  and  rehnement,  the  absence 
of  vulgarity  which  is  really  striking  in 
the  islanders,  is  doubtless  largely  due  to 
this  wise  measure,  even  allowing  a  great 
deal  for  other  causes,  such  as  the  purity 
of  race  and  the  influence  of  beautiful 
scenery.  The  schools  are  excellently 
managed,  chiefly  because  the  authorities 
have  pursued  the  wise  plan  of  selecting 
a  good  master  for  the  t^ys  and  a  good 
mistress  for  the  girls,  and  then  letting 
them  alone  as  much  as  may  be.  No 
doubt  a  bilingual  education  such  as  these 
children  enjoy — a  real  possession  of  two 
languages — always  does  a  great  deal 
toward  developing  the  intelligence. 
There  is  something  Quaintly  delightful 
to  the  mind  of  a  schoolmarm"  to 
come  in  upon  a  matter  of  seventy  boys 
or  so  of  all  ages,  in  the  most  admirable 
order  under  the  rule  of  one  single  mas¬ 
ter,  and  then  to  be  courteously  invited 
to  take  a  class,  the  sixth" — the  lesson 
to  be  in  the  natural  tongue  of  these 
sturdy  little  Britons,  in  French.  Un¬ 
fortunately  there  is  little  or  no  French 
poetry  available  ;  and  after  a  most  sat¬ 
isfactory  reading  lesson  in  French  on 
physical  geography,  to  hear  "  The  boy 
stood  on  the  burning  deck"  repeated 
line  by  line  in  short  explosions  of  very 
foreign  English,  was  trying  to  the  grav¬ 
ity  of  even  a  very  “  old  hand."  The 
girls  were  charming,  beautifully  clean 
and  neat,  and  with  the  manners  of  little 
ladies  as  they  pattered  away  in  s4ibots 
after  school,  and  paid  compliments  to 
Corrie,  who,  used  to  superintending  the 
education  of  the  young,  had  been  doing 
her  school-inspecting  with  great  care 
and  evident  approval.  They  frequently 
stay  at  school  till  the  age  of  fifteen.  All 
the  children  are  remarkably  good  arith¬ 
meticians.  The  revenue  for  the  schools 
is  derived  from  various  sources,  but  the 
original  contribution  was  one  cabot  of 
wheat  from  every  tenant.  The  singing 
is  beautiful,  the  schoolmaster  is  excel¬ 
lently  musical,  and  the  islanders  as  a 
whole  no  less,  as  is  evident  from  the 
singing  in  church,  where  French  ver¬ 
sions  of  hymns,  ancient  and  modern,  are 
sung  to  old  Norman  tunes  which  rise 
and  fall  like  the  swell  and  surge  of  the 
sea,  and  break  in  beautiful  little  turns 
and  grace-notes.  The  whole  church 
service  is  in  French,  translated  by  the 


orders  of  Queen  Elizab;th  for  her 
"  Dutchy  of  Normandy,”  and  the  Eng¬ 
lish  ritual,  in  its  French  garb,  remains 
extremely  dignified  and  beautiful.  In 
spite  of  the  liturgy,  however,  there  is  an 
unmistakable  flavor  of  Puritanism  which 
recalls  the  time  when,  James  I.  being  on 
the  throne,  Serk  alone  of  the  Channel 
Islands  had  not  conformed,  and  its  then 
pastor,  Elie  Brevint,  educated  at  the 
strictly  Calvinistic  University  of  Saumur, 
could  write  :  "  For  thou  alone  art  found 
— the  youngest  among  four  sisters — who 
hast  kept  the  commandments  of  thy 
God.  The  other  three  have  broken 
loose.  Have  thou,  therefore,  nothing 
to  do  with  their  adulteries,  that  thou  be 
not  partaker  of  their  plagues.  Acknowl¬ 
edge  thou  no  other  Bishop  and  Head  of 
the  Church  but  the  Eternal  Son." 

The  Seigneur  appoints  and  maintains 
the  clergyman  ;  and  it  is  only  since  the 
latter  half  of  the  last  century  that  the 
ministers  of  Serk,  who  have  all  been 
French  or  Swiss  Presbyterians,  and  edu¬ 
cated  at  foreign  universities,  such  as 
Saumur  and  Rennes,  have  received  epis¬ 
copal  ordination.  The  islands  are  in 
the  diocese  of  Winchester. 

And  here  of  all  places  Dr.  Pusey, 
just  fifty  years  ago,  when  he  was  sus¬ 
pended  from  his  duties  at  Oxford,* 
preached  the  first  sermon  in  English, 
and  wore  the  first  surplice,  which  he  ex¬ 
pressly  left  for  the  use  of  the  church. 
The  then  Vicar  of  Serk,  an  extremely 
learned  and  devoted  man,  who  never 
left  the  island  during  more  than  forty 
years,  used,  by  the  way,  to  preach  vigor¬ 
ously  about  "  la  longue  6ternite’  — a 
qualification  for  which  we  should  surely 
grateful,  though  it  has  an  oddly  Irish 
sound. 

As  is  usual  in  England,  the  strongest 
force  is,  however.  Dissent,  and  there  is 
a  large  attendance  at  the  Methodist 
chapel. 

The  court  consists  of  the  Seneschal 
as  judge,  of  the  Pr6v6t  and  Greffier.  In 
one  case  which  happened  during  our 
stay,  the  Greffier,  who  was  also  our  land¬ 
lord,  was  sued  by  the  Seigneur,  who  has 
among  other  royal  rights  "  le  droit  de 
tavemage, "  for  not  renewing  his  license  ; 
and  I  do  not  know,  though  I  tried  to 
find  out  from  him,  if  he  registered  his 
own  sentence.  These  officers  are  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  Seigneur,  and  sworn  in 
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before  the  royal  court  at  Guernsey.  The 
police  consists  of  a  constable  and  ving- 
tenter,  appointed  by  the  Chefs  Plaids. 
The  Seneschal  has  complete  jurisdiction 
in  all  offences  involving  a  fine  of  not 
more  than  three  livres,  or  imprisonment 
for  not  more  than  three  times  twenty- 
four  hours.  The  prison  is  the  most 
grotesque  little  building.  The  thing 
looks  like  a  tea*caddy,  with  architectural 
embellishments  at  the  corners  like  the 
ears  on  a  fool’s  cap.  A  little  English 
maid-servant  imprisoned  there  for  theft 
utterly  refused  to  be  locked  up,  and  the 
door  was  accordingly  left  wide  open,  re¬ 
lays  of  Sercquoises  coming  with  their 
knitting  to  sit  by  the  little  culprit  till  her 
time  of  durance  was  over. 

We  witnessed  a  cour — a  case  of  libel 
of  the  most  cruel  kind.  Jean  Pierre  le 
Feuvte  sued  Thomas  Godfray,  in  so  far 
as  he,  Thomas  Godfray,  had  on  the  quay 
at  Guernsey  alleged  that  “  le  dit"  Jean 
Pierre  le  Feuvre  had  putbutterine  in  his 
butter — that  he  was  “  a  man  of  butter- 
ine”  ! 

At  noon  on  the  appointed  day  the  men 
of  Serk  met  at  the  school — a  crowd  no 
island  king  in  Hellas  need  have  been 
ashamed  to  call  bis  subjects.  Tall  men, 
with  finely  cut,  intelligent  faces  and  long 
ruddy  beards,  often  hanging  in  locks  like 
those  of  a  Greek  statue  ;  clad  in  blue 
jerseys,  and  some  even  in  scarlet  Phry¬ 
gian  caps,  they  looked  a  far  more  pic¬ 
turesque  crowd  than  the  chorus  of  fish¬ 
ermen  in  the  "  Ajax,"  as  it  was  done  at 
Cambridge  some  years  ago.  They  hung 
about  discussing  the  matter  in  their 
strange  Norman  speech,  the  "youths” 
standing  respectfully  listening  to  their 
elders,  till  all  crowded  into  the  school — 
the  tenants  at  one  end,  the  officers  of 
justice,  with  the  Seigneur  and  the  plain¬ 
tiff  and  defendant,  at  the  other.  The 
Greffier  repeated  the  Lord's  Prayer  in 
French,  and  then  in  began  accusa¬ 
tion  and  defence,  pleading  and  counter- 
pleading,  face  to  face,  in  the  old  Roman 
fashion.  Jean  Pierre  le  Feuvre  was  in¬ 
dignant  and  impressive,  while  the  de¬ 
fence  was  shifty  though  ingenious. 
"  Peut-6tre  que  je  I’ai  dit  qu'on  a  mis 
de  la  butterine  dans  le  beurre,  mais  je 
n'ai  pas  dit  (^ue  c’6tait  Jean  Pierre  le 
Feuvre,  je  n'ai  pas  nomm6  personne,  ni 
Jean  le  Feuvre,  ni  Pierre  le  Feuvre  ;  il 
ne  peut  pas  dire  que  je  I’ai  nomm6. " 


The  Seneschal  listened  with  quiet  dig¬ 
nity  as  the  disputants  warmed  to  their 
work,  and  after  a  time  decided  "  qu’il  y 
avait  cause,"  and  that  both  parties  should 
call  witnesses  and  appear  on  a  given  day. 
Godfray’s  libel  was  proved,  we  after¬ 
ward  heard,  and  he  was  fined. 

The  Seigneur,  who  occupies  this  im¬ 
portant  and  romantic  position,  lives  in 
a  beautiful  house  with  grounds  leading 
to  the  Port  du  Moulin.  The  grounds 
and  gardens  are  most  lovely — glowing 
in  April  with  camellias  and  roses  and 
all  manner  of  sweet-smelling  flowers. 
Among  the  English  trees  and  the  flood 
of  primroses  everywhere,  there  are  palms 
and  blue-gum  trees  and  New  Zealand 
flax,  and  in  the  pond  clumps  af  arums 
and  wild-rhubarb,  whose  leaf-buds  are 
as  big  as  a  baby’s  head.  And  the  Seig¬ 
neur  of  Serk  may  sit  in  peace  under  his 
own  fig-tree,  for  he  has  a  gigantic  one 
trained  on  a  horizontal  trellis  as  large 
as  a  ball-room,  and  over  five  feet  high, 
covered  with  thousands  of  figs.  The 
enemies  of  the  figs  are  the  black  rats, 
which  are  peculiar  to  Seik,  and  too 
dainty  to  eat  anything  but  fruit.  There 
was  also  an  aloe,  unfortunately  done 
blooming,  a  gigantic  flower-spike  fifteen 
feet  high,  or  more.  We  found  the  Seig¬ 
neur  and  his  Lady  the  kindest  possible 
hosts  on  more  than  one  occasion. 
Everything  is  quaint  and  pretty  :  the  old 
draw-wells,  very  deep,  with  a  huge  clump 
of  mesembryanthemum  on  the  roof, 
which  in  a  few  weeks  will  be  a  mass  of 
scarlet  blossoms  ;  the  soft-colored  cows 
passing  through  gates  which  turn  on 
hinges  made  of  a  large  flat  stone  with  a 
hole  drilled  through  it ;  the  women 
dressed  still  in  Puritan  black,  with  pic¬ 
turesque  black  sun-bonnets  ;  the  grain 
dancing  in  the  dusty  sunlight  as  the 
threshers  beat  the  sheaves  down  upon  a 
wooden  block  ;  men  with  their  great 
lobster-creels  passing  down  to  the  Creux  ; 
and  little  Priscilla  in  her  short  black 
frock  standing  outside  our  windows  in 
the  sun — three  years  old  and  motherless, 
with  eyes  like  the  blue  of  heaven  peep¬ 
ing  from  under  a  vast  black  hat. 

And  so  the  last  day  has  come.  We 
pay  a  visit  to  Captain  Guille  to  arrange 
about  the  cutter,  the  vapeur  having  by 
no  means  arriv^  to  take  us  off  as  was 
expected.  The  tryst  is  for  four  o’clock 
next  morning  at  the  Eperequerie,  the 
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scene  of  Swinburne's  woful  “  ballad  of 
Sark.”  “  La  mar^e  neservira  plus 
tard,’  ’  says  Captain  Guille,  if  we  want 
to  catch  the  Packet.  And  Mdme.  Vau> 
din.  most  excellent  of  landladies,  asks, 
”  Shall  I  unlight  the  lights  ?”  after  she 
has  promised  us  breakfast,  no  matter 
when.  And  at  three  in  the  morning  we 
hnd  breakfast,  almost  as  good  as  the 
Scotch  breakfasts  even  Dr.  Johnson  ex¬ 
tolled,  and  we  pass  down  across  the 
sleeping  island,  Corrie  barking  all  the 
way  in  a  manner  calculated  to  wake  the 
dead,  to  where  the  cutter  lies  rocking 
far  below  by  the  north  point.  The 
rocks  stand  out  in  the  gray  dawn  like 
black  diamonds  from  the  gray  sea,  as  we 
wind  down  over  the  short  sweet-scented 
turf  toward  them.  The  light  is  burn¬ 
ing  steady  at  Guernsey  to  the  left ;  be¬ 
hind  us,  on  the  French  coast,  another 
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light  marks  La  Pointe  de  Carteret,  and 
the  great  revolving  light  of  the  Caskets 
is  flaming  out  to  sea.  The  level  red 
lines  of  a  different  splendor  where  sky 
and  water  meet  are  the  forerunners  of 
the  sun. 

La  mar6e  presse  !*'  they  call  to  us 
from  below  ;  we  get  on  board,  and  slow¬ 
ly  pass  away  across  the  calm  morning 
sea.  The  rocks.  La  Chapelle  des 
Mauves,  Les  Burons,  the  Bee  du  Nez, 
sink  lower  and  seem  to  crowd  back 
toward  their  parent  island  as  we  leave  it 
behind.  We  look  across  the  water,  and 
we  feel  that  what  we  are  leaving  is  a 
season  of  calm  weather — the  sight  of  that 
immortal  sea  which  is  revealed  to  us  in 
scenes  like  these,  where  we  can  hear  the 
mighty  waters  rolling  evermore. — Black¬ 
wood  s  Magazine. 
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China,  Travsls  and  Investigations  in  the 
Middle  Kingdom.  A  Study  of  its  Civil¬ 
ization  AND  ITS  Probabilities,  with  a 
Glance  at  Japan.  By  James  Harrison 
Wilson,  Ute  Major-General  United  Slates 
Volunteers  and  Brevet  Major-General 
United  States  Army.  New  York  :  D.  Ap~ 
pUtoM  if‘  Co. 

The  peculiar  social  and  political  exclusiveness 
of  China,  which  has  surrounded  it  against  for¬ 
eign  innovation,  is  one  of  the  most  curious 
facta  in  the  history  of  the  East.  Japan,  which 
until  Commodore  Perry’s  visit  in  1853  was  no 
less  narrow  and  conservative,  has  within  the 
last  twenty  years  opened  its  arms  to  the  civili¬ 
zation  and  arts  of  the  West,  and  has  been  trans> 
formed  in  spirit  and  aims.  Even  Persia  on  the 
west  has  begun  to  welcome  Western  innova¬ 
tions.  China  has.  till  within  a  very  few  years, 
stood  immobile  in  all  her  time  honored  tradi¬ 
tions  and  petrifactions.  With  Russia  beating 
against  her  on  the  west,  and  England  from  the 
south  :  with  all  the  nations  of  the  world  ham¬ 
mering  at  her  gates  through  the  medium  of  com¬ 
merce.  and  often  of  war,  she  has  only  yielded 
to  the  law  of  force.  The  treaty  ports  were  only 
opened  to  the  world  through  compulsion,  and 
such  other  foothold  as  commerce  has  secured 
has  been  bought  with  cannon-ball  and  bayonet. 
In  spite  of  the  naval  and  land  atucks  made  on 
China  by  England  and  France,  on  several 
different  occasions  prior  to  i860,  China  never 
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seemed  to  have  fully  realized  her  own  peculiar 
vulnerability,  though  the  Taeping  rebellion  had 
been  rending  her  vitals  since  1853.  Probably 
the  services  of  the  American  Ward  and  the 
Englishman  Gordon  had  more  to  do  with  en 
lightening  the  general  Chinese  mind  as  to  the 
superiority  of  Western  methods  than  anything 
which  preceded.  They  appealed  through  the 
agency  of  love  and  gratitude,  instead  of  that  of 
hate  and  suffering,  in  reconciling  the  Celestial 
to  the  acceptance  of  the  arts  of  a  newer  civili¬ 
zation.  At  all  events,  it  was  in  this  school  of 
observation  and  experience  that  Li  Hung 
Chang,  the  most  progressive  of  Chinese  sutes- 
man,  and  to-day  the  most  powerful  influence 
in  the  imperial  yamen,  received  those  impres¬ 
sions  which  have  made  him  different  from  any 
of  his  predecessors,  and  even  to  convert  to  his 
liberal  beliefs  those  who  stand  even  nearer  than 
himself  to  the  imperial  ear.  In  a  word,  China 
to-day  seems  preparing  to  cast  off  her  old 
slough,  and  to  put  herself  in  line  with  the  march 
of  progress  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  The 
concessions  recently  granted  to  an  American 
syndicate,  if  the  facu  are  as  reported,  are  in 
this  connection  of  great  importance,  and  give 
promise  of  startling  developments.  A  book  of 
great  interest,  bearing  on  this  subject,  is  the 
record  of  the  travels  and  observations  of  a  well- 
known  American,  who  was  a  brilliant  soldier 
during  our  late  Civil  War,  and  who  has  since 
been  a  man  of  mark  in  railway  engineering — 
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Gcoermi  James  Harrison  Wilson.  General  Wil¬ 
ton  tells  us  in  hit  preface  that  be  went  to  China 
to  discover  **  new  fields  for  American  capital 
and  enterprise,"  to  "  see  for  myself  whether 
they — the  Chinese — were  ready  for  railroads, 
whether,  if  built,  railroads  would  probably  pay, 
and  also  whether  the  construction  and  manage, 
ment  of  them  could  be  secured  for  Americans 
under  such  terms  and  conditions  as  promised 
fair  returns  for  the  capital  and  skill  employed 
and  the  risk  involved.”  Of  course  the  writer’s 
investigations  in  this  direction  form  the  main 
interest  of  bis  book,  though  his  incidental  ob¬ 
servations  on  the  various  phases  of  life  which 
passed  under  survey,  made  with  a  keen  eye  and 
a  penetrating  mind,  are  of  much  general  value. 

General  Wilson  entered  China  by  the  way  of 
Japan,  and  his  first  chapter  is  a  pleasant  sketch 
of  the  lively  and  ingenious  people,  who  set  the 
example  for  their  more  stolid  cousins  of  the 
mainland  in  throwing  off  the  fetters  of  tradition- 
He  reached  Shanghai  in  the  autumn,  and  soon 
hurried  forward,  as  winter  was  approaching  to 
Tientsin,  the  port  of  Peking  and  of  Northern 
China.  This  city  was  an  especially  important 
point  in  bis  itinerary,  as  it  was  the  principal 
residence  of  Li  Hung  Chang,  First  Grand  Sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Empire  and  Viceroy  of  Chihli,  the 
Metropolitan  Province.  General  Wilson,  in 
common  with  ail  foreigners  who  have  been 
brought  in  contact  with  Viceroy  Li,  was  much 
impressed  with  bis  personality.  He  was  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  greatest  of  Chinese  statesmen 
with  great  courtesy  and  affability,  and  seems 
to  have  been  admitted  in  large  measure  to  bis 
confidence.  Li  Hung  Chang  is  a  pure  China¬ 
man,  with  no  trace  of  Tartar  blood  in  his  veins. 
He  comes,  we  are  told,  of  a  family  which  for 
six  or  seven  generations  have  attained  high 
literary  rank,  and  early  gave  promise  of  de¬ 
cided  literary  ability.  He  successfully  passed 
through  all  the  literary  examinations  to  the 
highest,  and  is  a  member  of  the  Han-Lui  Col¬ 
lege,  tne  most  learned  body  of  men  in  the  Em¬ 
pire.  Li  became  prominent  through  the  suc¬ 
cessful  part  he  exercised  in  the  suppression  of 
the  Taeping  rebellion,  the  most  terrible  epoch 
in  the  history  of  modern  China.  Probably  no 
reward  the  Imperial  Government  will  ever  be¬ 
stow  on  him  can  overpay  his  services  at  this 
period.  He  has  nearly  ever  since  been  the 
Viceroy  of  the  Metropolitan  Province,  and  the 
real  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  as 
well  as  one  of  the  most  trusted  members  of  the 
imperial  yamen  in  all  matters  appertaining  to 
the  national  welfare. 

In  his  first  interview  with  General  Wilson, 
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Li  intimated  his  sympathy  with  the  object  of 
bis  visit  to  China,  a  study  of  its  railway  and 
industrial  interests,  and  warmly  encouraged 
him  in  bis  plan  of  surveying  the  possible  re¬ 
sources  of  the  Empire,  giving  him  every  help 
to  make  his  journey  effective.  Our  traveller 
prrKeeded  to  Taku,  Kaiping,  Peking,  the  Great 
Wall,  the  Yellow  River,  and  the  Grand  Canal, 
visiting  em  route  many  of  the  principal  cities  of 
the  Empire.  His  observations  on  the  Yellow 
River,  the  terrible  inundations  of  which  have 
been  the  cause  of  measureless  woe  to  China, 
are  of  great  interest.  He  believes  that  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  for  engineering  skill  to  control  this  mon¬ 
strous  force,  though  the  problem  would  be  far 
more  difficult  to  solve  than  the  subjugation  of 
our  own  Mississippi. 

General  Wilson  took  pains  to  explore  some 
of  the  principal  iron  and  coal  fields.  He  says 
that  "  coal  and  iron  are  found  in  nearly  every 
Chinese  province  except  those  lying  in  the 
Great  Plain,  and  it  is  said  by  Richthofer  that 
the  extent  of  the  workable  coal-beds  and  the 
quantity  of  coal  contained  in  them  are  greater 
than  those  of  any  other  country  of  the  world. 
Both  anthracite  and  bituminous  coal  abound  in 
all  qualities,  from  the  best  Lehigh  to  the  poorest 
lignite,  but  the  measures  are  not  extensively 
or  systematically  worked,  although  they  have 
been  opened  in  the  hills  near  Peking,  and  per¬ 
haps  elsewhere,  from  the  time  of  Marco  Polo. 
There  is  only  one  mine  in  the  whole  Empire, 
that  of  Kaiping,  about  eighty  miles  east-north¬ 
east  from  Tientsin,  at  the  edge  of  the  plain  and 
the  foot  of  the  hills,  furnished  with  European 
machinery  and  worked  under  European  super¬ 
vision."  Nothing  but  the  introduction  of  rail¬ 
roads  and  modem  methods  of  mining  can  bring 
it,  however,  into  general  use  among  the  peo¬ 
ple.  We  are  told  that  iron  ores  are  as  widely 
distributed  as  coaL  Copper,  silver,  and  gold 
also  exist  in  large  quantities  in  various  portions 
of  the  Empire.  The  great  drawbacks  are  the 
lack  of  scientific  mining  and  metallurgy  in 
China,  and  the  absence  of  railways.  With  the 
building  of  the  latter,  scientific  industrialism 
would,  however,  soon  begin  to  make  its  way, 
and  factories,  workshops,  and  smelling  works 
would  find  a  place  in  China.  Li  Hung  Chang, 
the  Marquis  Tseng,  and  a  few  other  enlight¬ 
ened  statesmen  have  come  to  recognise  the  im¬ 
portance  of  all  these  industries  to  national  prog¬ 
ress  and  defence.  The  paramount  and  pri¬ 
mary  need,  then,  is  that  of  railways. 

In  his  interviews  with  Viceroy  Li,  the  diffi¬ 
culty  indicated  by  the  latter  in  the  matter  of 
railway  building  resolved  itself  into  two  facu  : 
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the  lack  of  native  capital,  immediatel  jr  available, 
and  the  invincible  dread  of  negotiating  Eu¬ 
ropean  loans,  lest  this  step  should  ultiuiately 
give  Western  powers  a  pretext  for  interfering 
dangerously  in  Chinese  affairs.  It  appeared 
to  be  indispensable  that  China  herself  should 
have  full  control  over  her  own  railway  con¬ 
struction  and  management,  and  that  if  capital 
was  furnished  from  foreign  lands  it  should  be 
under  these  conditions.  General  Wilson’s  con¬ 
clusion  is  that  the  time  is  fast  ripening  for  the 
construction  of  railways  in  China,  if  not  now 
ripe  ;  but  that  foreign  capitalists  would  be  com¬ 
pelled  to  act  under  the  fullest  supervision  and 
ultimate  authority  of  the  Government.  That 
the  consummation  would  soon  come  our  author 
felt  assured,  not  only  by  the  absolute  needs  of 
the  Empire,  but  by  the  direct  statements  of  Li 
and  other  liberal  statesmen,  made  in  memorials 
to  the  throne,  as  well  as  in  private  acknowl¬ 
edgment  to  General  Wilson. 

General  Wilson  has  written  a  book  of  great 
interest,  covering  a  new  phase  of  Chinese 
affairs.  With  the  widest  opportunity  for  ot^ 
servation  and  learning  the  views  of  leading 
Chinese  officials,  his  conclusions  are  given  in 
such  guarded  and  careful  phrase,  that  we  are  as¬ 
sured  of  their  sincerity  and  truthfulness.  We  do 
not  look  for  literary  quality  in  a  book  of  this  de¬ 
scription,  nevertheless  it  has  the  fundamentai 
quality  of  alk  good  literary  work,  clearness  and 
simplicity  of  style,  and  the  force  which  comes 
of  direct  earnest  yet  moderate  sutemenL 

The  Romance  of  the  Canoness.  A  Life 
History,  By  Paul  Heyse,  author  of  **  In 
Paradise,”  etc.  Translated  from  the  Ger¬ 
man  by  J.  M.  Percival.  New  York  :  D.  Ap¬ 
pleton  (s'  Co. 

Paul  Heyse  is  known  to  English  readers  by 
translation  perhaps  as  widely  as  any  other 
contemporary  German  novelist.  At  home  his 
books  have  a  national  reputation,  for  no  one 
surpasses  him  in  beauty  of  style,  delicacy  and 
subtlety  of  observation,  and  the  charm  of 
mingled  humor  and  pathos.  The  explanation 
of  the  title  may  enable  the  reader  to  more  per¬ 
fectly  understand. the  bearings  of  the  book,  or 
at  least  to  guard  against  misapprehension. 
The  word  stifUdam*.  translated  cmnonets,  is  the 
name  given  to  a  female  member  of  certain  re¬ 
ligious  communities,  originally  Roman  Catho¬ 
lic,  the  members  of  which  live  in  common, 
without  taking  monastic  vows.  After  the 
Reformation  Protestant  orders  of  the  same  kind 
were  organised.  The  privileges  of  these  com¬ 
munities  are  often  secured  by  noblemen  for 


their  daughters,  who  may  subsequently  enter 
the  stift  or  chapter  of  the  order,  but  who  for¬ 
feit  the  right  in  case  of  marriage.  Herr  Weiss- 
brod  becomes  a  tutor  in  a  noble  family,  where 
he  grows  enamored  of  Fraulein  Luise,  the 
canoness,  a  niece  of  the  baron,  and  dependent 
on  him.  The  young  girl,  whose  character  is  a 
strange  mixture  of  haughtiness  and  sensibility, 
pride  of  rank,  and  thorough  nobility  of  nature, 
is  ill  at  ease  in  a  family  where  her  best  aspira¬ 
tions  are  ridiculed  and  thwarted.  The  humble 
devotion  of  the  tutor  is  repellent  to  her,  but 
when,  to  escape  the  harassment  and  persecu¬ 
tions  of  her  relations,  her  misguided  enthusi¬ 
asm  causes  her  to  bestow  herself  on  a  hand¬ 
some  actor,  who  seems  to  possess  the  lofty 
qualities  of  the  characters  he  represents,  Herr 
Weissbrod’s  loyalty  remains  unshaken.  He 
finds  her  in  after  years  the  melancholy  wife  of 
a  good-natured,  shallow  sot,  all  the  illusions  of 
romance  swept  away,  and  her  pride  outraged 
by  the  degradation  of  a  union  completely  ill 
assorted,  but  with  a  character  weaned  from  all 
its  imperfections  of  prejudice  and  passion  by 
her  trials  and  sufferings.  This  proud,  tender 
woman’s  devotion  to  most  repugnant  duties  is 
touchingly  delineated,  and  her  growing  depend¬ 
ence  on  the  watchful  but  unobtiusive  love  of 
Herr  Weissbrod  is  the  root  of  a  relation  be¬ 
tween  the  two  which  is  of  the  rarest  and  sweet¬ 
est  friendship,  affection  untouched  by  aught  of 
baser  alloy.  The  vicissitudes  of  this  Platonic 
reiation  continued  through  years  after  the  death 
of  her  unworthy  husband  and  her  child,  who 
had  been  the  core  of  her  heart,  and  constitute  the 
interest  of  the  book,  and  certainly  Paul  Heyse 
never  conceived  anything  more  pathetic  in 
many  respects  than  his  description  of  the  bond 
which  held  these  wedded  souls,  who  remained 
through  life  two,  not  one.  It  is  only  on  her 
death-bed  that  she  confesses  her  love,  saying, 
”  Come,  kiss  me  once  just  as  a  loving  husband 
kisses  his  beloved  wife,  then  I  will  stretch  my¬ 
self  out  and  take  my  afternoon  resL” 

Touching  and  delightful  as  many  of  the 
scenes  of  this  novel  are,  the  Anglo-Saxon  mind 
feels  irritated  at  the  Teutonic  sentimentalism 
which  runs  through  it,  and  ignores  the  healthy 
and  truthful  instincts  of  human  nature.  Why 
a  pair  loving  each  other,  trusting  each  other 
to  the  core,  and  with  no  bar  to  prevent  their 
union  should  continue  to  live  in  a  reiation  of 
Platonic  friendship  is  impossible  to  conceive. 
Indeed,  the  heroine  herself  seems  to  feel  this  at 
the  last,  and  confesses,  with  some  tinge  of  re¬ 
gret,  that  she  bad  denied  herself  and  her  friend 
the  ultimate  sweetness  of  a  perfectly  rounded 
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love.  But  the  novel  was  made  for  German  not 
for  English  readers,  and  sentimental  moon¬ 
shine  is  a  medium  more  agreeable  to  our  Teu¬ 
tonic  brethren  than  to  us.  This  fault,  how¬ 
ever,  docs  not  greatly  impair  the  charm  of  a 
delightful  novel,  which  ought  to  find  a  wide 
circle  of  readers. 

Thralldom.  By  Julian  Sturgis,  author  of 
'*  John  Maidment,”  “  An  Accomplished 
Gentleman,"  etc.  New  York  :  D.  Appleton 
b‘  Co. 

Mr.  Sturgis’s  new  novel  is  a  simple  and  well- 
told  story  of  a  young  girl  who  becomes  the 
mesmeric  victim  of  a  woman  who  exercises 
her  strange  power  to  compel  the  heroine  to 
marry  the  son  of  the  schemer.  Sibyl  Mervyn 
is  in  love  with  young  Torn  Fane,  the  son  of  a 
neighboring  country  gentleman,  and  this  hon¬ 
est  young  Englishman,  in  every  way  a  suitable 
match,  is  no  less  enamored.  Gabriel  de 
Courcy,  secretly  the  son  of  Mrs.  De  Vere,  but 
not  known  as  such,  weakly  yields  to  his  moth¬ 
er’s  plot,  though  he  revolts  in  his  secret  mind 
from  the  treachery.  A  painter,  with  all  the 
weakness  and  instability,  combined  with  lack 
of  principle,  which  so  often  accompany  the 
emotional  artist  temperament,  he  is  as  much 
under  his  mother’s  mesmeric  force  as  the  girl 
whom  she  seeks  to  betray.  A  series  of  dramatic 
incidents  are  worked  up  to  a  fitting  climax, 
and  in  the  d/nouement  Gabriel  returns  to  his 
better  nature,  and  helps  Tom  Fane  and  Mr. 
Mervyn,  Sibyl’s  father,  to  find  the  girl,  who  had 
been  abducted.  Aside  from  this  mesmeric 
motive,  which  is  very  mildly  treated,  with  no 
undue  sensationalism,  and  on  the  whole  with 
excellent  taste,  the  story  is  simple,  natural, 
and  gracefully  told.  It  lacks  the  skill  and  vigor, 
the  deeper  probings  of  the  human  heart,  and 
those  studies  of  the  vagaries  of  a  strong  nature 
which  made  "  John  Maidment”  rather  a  not¬ 
able  piece  of  fiction,  but  it  is  an  agreeable  novel 
wherewithal  to  while  away  an  idle  hour.  After 
all.  this  is  all  that  nine  novels  out  of  ten,  even 
of  those  that  pass  as  better  than  the  run,  aim 
to  accomplish. 
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Thr  Academy  has  the  following  brief  obitu¬ 
ary  sketch  of  Richard  Jefferies,  who  recently 
died  :  "  It  is  with  much  regret  that  we  record 
the  death  of  Mr.  Richard  Jefferies,  which  took 
place  at  Goring  on  the  Thames,  on  Sunday 
last,  August  14th. 


"  Mr.  Jefferies  was  the  son  of  a  Wiluhire 
farmer,  in  which  county  his  most  successful 
studies  of  rural  scenery  may  be  localized. 
About  1870  be  came  up  to  London,  to  devote 
himself  to  literary  and  journalistic  work.  The 
first  book,  we  believe,  that  bore  his  name  was 
‘  Practical  Hints  for  Reporting,  Editing,  and 
Authorship’  (1873).  In  the  following  year  he 
published  his  first  novel,  ‘  The  Scarlet  Shawl.’ 
But  it  was  not  until  1878 — when  that  remark¬ 
able  series  of  sketches  of  natural  history  and 
country  life,  afterward  collected  under  the  title 
of  ‘The  Gamekeeper  at  Home,' appeared  in 
the  old  Pall  Mall  Gatette — that  his  writing  at¬ 
tracted  attention.  This  success  was  followed 
up  within  a  year  or  two  by  ‘  Round  About  a 
Great  Estate’  and  ‘  Hodge  and  his  Masters  ;’ 
and  henceforth  articles  by  Mr.  Jefferies  were 
in  great  demand  with  editors  both  of  nawspa- 
pers  and  of  magazines. 

*'  If  he  cannot  be  ranked  as  a  naturalist  with 
Gilbert  White,  nor  as  a  man  of  science  with 
Mr.  Grant  Allen,  nor  as  a  novelist  with  Mr. 
Thomas  Hardy,  it  was  his  peculiar  merit  to 
seize  and  reproduce  with  photographic  minute¬ 
ness  the  physical  aspects  of  the  country  and  the 
characters  of  country  people  just  at  the  time 
when  the  towns  seem  to  be  concentrating  upon 
themselves  all  the  life  of  the  nation.  In  in¬ 
sight  into  the  obscurer  sights  and  sounds  of 
the  forest  and  the  field,  and  in  analyzing  their 
mysterious  influence  upon  mankind.  Mi. 
Jefferies  stands  without  a  rival.  Beasts  and 
birds  revealed  to  him  their  inner  secrets  ;  even 
the  vegetable  world  became  inspired  with  a 
conscious  life  ;  while  the  sky  and  the  winds 
and  the  waters  played  upon  his  responsible 
imagination  as  upon  an  aeolian  harp.  As  is 
often  the  case  with  self-educated  men,  his  style 
of  writing — when  at  its  best — was  a  vivid 
transcript  of  what  his  mental  eye  conceived. 
But  be.  seems  not  to  have  been  aware  of  his 
own  limitations.  Undoubtedly  he  wrote  too 
much- 'even  on  his  own  special  subject;  and  it 
is  particularly  to  be  regretted  that  he  should 
have  wasted  his  energy  upon  so  many  novels. 
But  every  one  must  be  pained  to  hear,  not 
only  that  he  suttered  from  wasting  illness  for 
several  years  past,  but  that  he  has  been  unable 
to  leave  behind  him  any  adequate  provision 
for  his  wife  and  children.  We  feel  assured 
that  his  many  admirers  will  gladly  contribute 
to  a  subscription  for  that  object.  ” 

Even  great  critics  do  not  know  everything. 
M.  F.  Sarcey  has  just  published  a  signed  arti¬ 
cle  from  which  it  appears  that  he  is  under  the 
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impression  that  France  was  lately  at  war  with 
England  in  Madagascar,  or  at  least  that  the 
Engiishmen  serving  with  the  Hova  troops 
were  in  the  “  pay  of  England.” 

Messrs.  Macmillan  have  lately  introduced 
what  is,  so  far  as  we  know,  a  novel  method 
of  indicating  that  certain  books  they  publish 
are  not  new,  but  only  new  editions.  The  title- 
page  is  altogether  silent  on  the  mattei,  which 
is  in  itseif  rather  an  embarrassing  chcumstance, 
though,  of  course,  the  date  is  not  missing.  But 
on  the  verso  of  the  title-page,  where  one  would 
expect  to  find  nothing  but  the  imprint,  the 
curious  may  discover  a  legend  that  is  sometimes 
of  no  little  bibliographical  interest.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  concerning  Messrs.  Butcher  and  Lang’s 
prose  translation  of  the  "Odyssey” — concern¬ 
ing  which  we  cannot  refrain  from  remarking 
(from  experience)  that  it  forms  an  incomparable 
holiday  present  for  either  boy  or  girl — we 
learn  that  it  first  appeared  in  March,  1879  ;  that 
a  revised  edition  was  called  for  in  November 
of  the  same  year  ;  that  it  was  reprinted  four 
times  more  before  1886  ;  and  that  the  present 
issue  costs  only  4s.  bd.  Nevertheless,  we  con¬ 
fess  to  a  feeling  of  regret  that  the  essential  in¬ 
formation  should  not  be  conveyed,  in  the  old- 
fashioned  manner,  on  the  first  page  to  which 
everybody  turns. 

Another  ms.  recently  acquired  by  the  Bod¬ 
leian  Library  has  been  found  to  contain  unex¬ 
pected  matter  of  interest,  besides  that  of  Queen 
Margaret  of  Scotland.  In  a  book  of  Hours  of 
the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century  (orna¬ 
mented  in  a  style  of  somewhat  earlier  date)  a 
hymn,  consisting  of  twenty-four  lines,  and  a 
collect,  in  honor  of  a  martyred  bishop  Richard, 
described  as  having  been  "  palam  proditus  sed 
nimis  callide,"  and  put  to  death  with  five 
wounds,  ”  post  donum  Spiritus,”  "  Wiilelmi 
presuiis  fulgente  jubare,"  have  been  proved  by 
the  Rev.  W.  D.  Macray  to  commemorate 
Richard  Scrope,  Archbishop  of  York,  who  was 
beheaded  by  Henry  IV.  in  1405,  on  Whit 
Monday,  June  8th,  the  day  of  the  death  of  his 
predecessor  St.  William  in  1154.  A  full-paged 
miniature  representing  the  decapiution  accom¬ 
panies  the  text.  In  the  two  following  lines  of 
the  hymn  there  is  probably  some  allusion  to  his 
name : 

ScTobrai  puri6cst  a  torda  criaiinum, 

£1  Kopam  ordiaat  aansuincm  proprium. 

He  was  held  in  great  veneration  for  sanctity. 
Miracles  were  said  to  be  wrought  after  his 
death,  and  pilgrimages  were  made  to  the  place 
of  his  burial  until  forbidden,  as  Walsingham 


tells  US,  by  some  of  the  friends  of  King  Henry 
IV.  The  account  of  his  trial  and  execution, 
by  Clement  Maydeston,  is  printed  in  Whar¬ 
ton’s"  Anglia  Sacra,’’  and  was  lately  reprinted 
by  Mr.  Raine  in  voL  a  of  bis  "  Lives  of  the 
Archbishops  of  York”  in  the  Rolls  series. 
Probably  this  contemporary  ms.  may  be  the 
only  one  to  be  found  containing  this  proof  of 
the  popular  and  high  esteem  in  which,  for  a 
generation,  the  prelate’s  memory  was  held. 

A  LETTER  of  Balzac’s  published  the  other 
day  by  M.  Ulbach  has  led  certain  journalists 
to  declare  that  Balzac  had  inspired  Dumas  with 
the  idea  of  **  Monte  Cristo,’’  as  Balzac  talks 
in  the  letter  of  going  to  Corsica  to  search  for 
buried  treasure.  This  notion  shows  a  singular 
ignorance  of  his  life,  for  one  of  the  ideas  that 
occur  over  and  over  again  in  his  letters  is  that 
he  could  make  a  fortune  out  of  working  the 
scorix  of  the  Roman  mines  in  Corsica.  He 
threw  away  a  good  deal  of  money  on  this  proj¬ 
ect,  and  it  was  of  the  scorix,  not  of  gold  and 
silver,  be  was  thinking  when  he  wrote  the  let¬ 
ter  the  French  papers  have  misunderstood. 
Curiously  enough,  Balzac’s  idea  has  been,  in 
part  at  least,  realized.  The  steel  for  the  large 
and  splendid  guns  the  French  have  recently 
cast  for  their  navy  comes  from  the  scorix  of 
the  Corsican  mines. 

The  well-known  Polish  writer  Agathon  Cil¬ 
ler,  who  led  an  agitated  political  life  almost 
from  his  boyhood,  has  just  died  at  the  age  of 
fifty-six  in  Galicia. 

"  For  more  than  three  hundred  years,”  says 
the  Academy,  "  the  writings  of  Giordano  Bruno 
have  been  caviar,  not  only  to  '  the  general,' 
but  to  a  good  many  students  as  well.  Recent¬ 
ly,  however,  a  good  deal  of  interest  has  been 
taken  in  this  strange  personality  and  stranger 
philosophy  ;  and  in  a  few  weeks,  '  Gli  Eroici 
Furori,’  the  most  characteristic  of  Bruno’s 
works,  will  appear  for  the  first  time  in  an  Eng¬ 
lish  version,  translated  by  Mrs.  Louisa  Wil¬ 
liams.’’ 

It  is  proposed  to  form  a  new  association  to 
take  over  and  work  Cavendish  College,  Cam¬ 
bridge,  of  which  the  special  object  is  to  enable 
young  men  to  graduate  at  the  university  at  an 
age  earlier  than  is  customary  at  other  colleges, 
and  to  do  so  at  as  little  expense  as  possible. 
Students  can  enter  the  college  at  sixteen,  and 
obtain  the  B.  A.  degree  before  they  are  twenty 
years  of  age.  The  unfinished  state  of  the 
buildings,  together  with  other  circumsunces, 
has  hitherto  hindered  the  success  of  the  col- 
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lege  ;  but  an  offer  of  10,000  baa  now  been 
made  for  the  completion  of  the  building,  pro- 
Tided  means  be  found  to  place  the  college,  in 
other  respects,  on  a  satisfactory  f ooti  ng.  To  do 
this,  £  10,000  more  is  wanted  ;  and  for  this 
sum  an  appeal  is  now  made  to  the  friends  of 
education  throughout  the  country.  At  a  meet¬ 
ing  of  Cambridge  residents  held  in  Trinity  Col¬ 
lege,  the  master  presiding,  the  desirability  of 
forming  the  new  asnociation  under  the  *‘no 
profit"  clause  of  the  Companies  Act,  1867,  to 
that  it  wiil  be  able  to  receire  benefactions,  was 
affirmed;  and  a  committee,  of  which  Mr.  J.  H. 
Flather,  bursar  of  Cavendish  College,  it  secre¬ 
tary,  was  formed  to  obtain  subscriptions. 

A  NKW  work  from  the  pen  of  Friedrich  von 
Bodenstedt  is  shortly  to  appear  in  Germany, 
entitled  **  Sakunula,'*  which  gives  an  idea  of 
the  subject  of  the  poem.  It  will  probably  ap¬ 
pear  in  October,  and  is  to  be  richly  illustrated 
by  Alexander  Zick.  The  veteran  author  is 
alto  engaged  in  his  leisure  hours  upon  hit  au¬ 
tobiography,  which  promises  to  be  of  interest 
to  English  readers,  as  much  of  the  correspond¬ 
ence  it  from  noted  English  men-of-letters.  Herr 
Bodenstedt  enjoyed  also  the  pleasure  of  corre¬ 
spondence  with  Tourgutoief,  and  possesses 
numerous  letters  from  that  writer,  many  of 
which  will  probably  appear  in  his  autobi¬ 
ography. 

For  the  examination  for  the  L.L.A.  diploma 
at  St.  Andrews,  five  hundred  and  ninety-seven 
ladies  entered  this  year,  as  compared  with  three 
hundred  and  ninety-one  in  1886.  Eighty-three 
having  passed  in  the  full  number  of  subjects 
required  for  the  diploma  are  entitled  to  receive 
iL  Four  new  subjects  have  been  added  for 
1888 — viz  ,  aesthetics,  the  theory  and  history  of 
fine  art,  the  theory  and  history  of  music,  and 
geography  ;  and  candidates  have  now  a  choice 
of  twenty-nine  different  subjects. 

Thk  newly  discovered  Leibnitz  letters,  which 
we  recently  mentioned,  are  said  to  be  more 
numerous  than  was  at  first  believed.  They 
have  been  entrusted  for  sifting  to  Dr.  Stein,  of 
Zurich,  and  the  most  essential  portions  of  them 
are  going  to  be  published  next  October  in  the 
Ankiv  fAr  die  GesckickU  der  Pkilosopkie. 

A  BiTTKR  feud  has  broken  out  in  the  camp 
of  the  Goethe  worshippers  about  Scherer’s  well- 
known  theory  on  the  history  of  the  composition 
of  “  Faust.”  The  principal  assailant  is  Pro¬ 
fessor  Creizenach,  and  the  chief  apologist  of 
Scherer's  theory  is  Dr.  Erich  Schmidt,  who  has 
not  proved  a  match  for  his  opponent. 


Mr.  Richard  Hrrni  Shepherd  is  revising 
his  four-volume  edition  of  Shelley’s  poetical 
and  prose  works,  originally  published  by  in¬ 
stalments  in  1873-75.  The  reissue,  which  will 
be  brought  out  by  Messrs.  Chatto  &  W  Indus 
for  the  approaching  Christmas  season,  will  con¬ 
tain  much  new  matter,  and  will  include  the  re¬ 
sults  of  the  latest  researches  and  discoveries. 


MISCELLANY. 

Influence  of  Trees  on  the  Human 
Character. — The  poet  Goethe  once  drew 
attention  to  the  difference  in  human  character 
and  superstition  likely  to  result  from  the  sur¬ 
roundings  of  bright  trees  like  the  birch  or  the 
lime,  and  gloomy  trees  like  the  fir  or  the  yew. 
But  in  old  times,  when  forests  were  much 
more  extensive  than  now,  all  trees  must,  from 
their  mass,  have  had  a  depressing  influence, 
and  every  wood  must  have  been  a  Black  For¬ 
est  ;  and  the  theory,  that  it  is  to  this  influence 
that  we  mainly  owe  the  origin  of  our  belief,  or 
old  belief,  in  devils,  well  supported  as  it  has 
been  shown  to  be  from  the  religious  fears  of 
the  lower  races  of  the  earth,  may  now  be 
shown  to  derive  still  further  support  from  the 
tree  lore  of  modem  peasant  Europe.  From 
the  Tyrol,  from  Switzerland,  from  Germany, 
or  from  Brittany,  come  well-ascertained  ac¬ 
counts  of  the  popular  belief  in  certain  wild 
spirits  of  the  wood,  who  are  painted  in  all  the 
most  frightful  shapes  the  imagination  can  sug¬ 
gest,  and  are  characterized  by  their  delight  in 
every  possible  form  of  malevolence.  They 
kidnap  and  devour  children,  bewitch  the  cattle, 
and  lead  men  to  lose  their  way  in  the  forest. 
They  can  assume  any  size,  from  the  most 
diminutive  to  the  most  gigantic  ;  nor  is  any 
form  of  bird  or  beast  an  impossible  imperson¬ 
ation  of  them.  The  Skongman,  the  forest- 
spirit  of  Sweden,  is  like  a  man,  but  tall  as  the 
highest  tree  ;  he  decoys  men  into  the  wood 
and,  when  they  have  hopelessly  lost  their  way 
and  begin  to  weep  for  fear,  leaves  them  with 
mocking  laughter.  The  conception  is  well- 
nigh  identical  with  that  found  among  the 
natives  of  the  forests  of  Brazil,  showing  with 
what  uniformity  similar  conditions  produce 
similar  effects  on  the  human  mind.  But  the 
Russian  spirits  Ljeschi  (from  a  Polish  word  for 
wood)  are  even  more  significant ;  for  not  only 
are  the  usual  diabolical  attributes  assigned  to 
them,  such  as  the  leading  of  men  astray,  or 
the  sending  to  them  of  sickness,  bnt  also  the 
conventional  diabolical  features.  Their  bodies 
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are  after  the  human  pattern,  but  they  have  the 
ears  and  horns  of  goats,  their  feet  are  cloven, 
and  their  hngers  end  in  claws.  The  Russian 
wood-spirit  is  in  fact  the  devil  of  mediseval 
imagination,  and  nothing  else — a  fact  which 
strongly  supports  the  inference  that  it  is  from 
the  wood  and  from  the  wind  rustling  over  the 
tree-tops  that  the  idea  of  the  supernatural 
agency  of  devils  first  took  possession  of  the 
imagination  of  mankind.  It  is  in  no  way  in¬ 
consistent  with  this  theory  that  besides  devils 
of  the  forest  there  are  those  of  the  air  or  the 
water.  The  conception  is  one  which  would 
have  met  with  no  barrier  to  the  extension  of 
its  dominions,  and  the  devil  of  the  tree  or  for¬ 
est  would  from  the  first  be  closely  associated 
with,  if  at  all  distinguished  from,  the  spirit 
that  moved  in  the  trees,  and  was  powerful 
enough  to  overturn  them.  In  this  way  the 
wild  spirits  of  the  woods  would  pass  insensibly 
into  those  spirits  of  the  air  which  our  ancestors 
identified  with  the  Wild  Huntsman,  and  which 
English  peasants  still  often  bear  when  they 
listen  to  the  passage  of  the  Seven  Whistlers. 
Truth  requires  that  we  should  have  these 
thoughts  in  connection  with  trees,  but  we  may 
conjure  up  pleasanter  associations  by  way  of 
antidote.  We  may  dismiss  the  diabolical 
aspect  of  primitive  dendrolatry,  or  the  insipid 
transformation  tales  of  classical  mythology, 
and  dwell  instead  on  the  share  trees  have  had 
in  human  history  as  the  friends  or  benefactors 
of  our  race.  The  cypress  may  remind  us  not 
only  of  the  tall  daughters  of  Eteocles,  or  the 
youth  beloved  of  Apollo,  but  of  the  temples  of 
the  Persian  Zoroaster,  before  which  it  stood  as 
the  symbol  of  the  sacred  fire-flame,  and  as  the 
emblem  of  eternity.  For  the  latter  reason  the 
ancients  used  to  plant  a  cypress  at  the  birth  of 
their  daughters,  by  way  of  wishing  them  a 
long  life,  not,  as  Signor  de  Gubematis  suggests 
(who,  where  he  does  not  see  a  solar,  invariably 
sees  a  phallic  emblem^  with  any  reference  to 
their  possible  masters  in  the  future.  Under 
the  broad  shade  of  the  plane  tree  we  may  think 
gratefully  of  Lord  Bacon,  who  is  said  to  have 
introduced  it  from  Consuntinople ;  or,  if 
statesmen,  of  Tfeemistocles,  the  great  Athenian, 
who  compared  himself  to  that  tree,  to  which 
his  countrymen  would  run  for  refuge  in  stormy 
weather,  but  which  they  would  speedily  desert 
as  soon  as  the  sky  was  clear.  Our  sycamores 
may  remind  us  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  who 
brought  over  a  slip  from  which  so  many  others 
have  sprung.  The  cherry  we  owe  to  the 
Roman  general  Lncullus,  who  introduced  it 
into  Europe,  whence.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  im¬ 


ported  it  into  Ireland.  The  yew  may  speak 
to  us  of  the  famous  bows,  on  which,  in  former 
times,  our  military  greatness  rested,  as  the  ash 
tree  may  of  our  ancient  spears  ;  or,  turning 
from  military  to  literary  associations,  the  beech 
tree,  the  German  Buche,  contains  the  key  to 
the  origin  of  our  word  book,  for  the  Buckstabe, 
or  letter,  was  originally  a  strip  of  the  beech 
bark,  on  which  the  Germans  of  old  cut  signs 
to  represent  words,  for  the  better  remembrance 
of  events.  So,  on  the  whole,  the  conclusion 
must  be  in  favor  of  the  advantages  as  com¬ 
pared  with  the  disadvantages  we  have  derived 
from  the  denizens  of  the  forest.  The  sum¬ 
ming-up  must  be  in  their  favor.  It  is,  of 
course,  conceivable  that  it  might  have  hap¬ 
pened  everywhere,  as  it  has  in  the  Russian 
steppes,  that  in  the  vegetable  struggle  for  ex¬ 
istence,  grasses  which  grow  to  thirty  or  forty 
feet  might  have  finally  triumphed  over  every 
form  of  tree  development  How  great  might 
then  have  been  the  difference  in  the  mental 
history  of  mankind  !  We  might  have  been 
spared  that  frightful  belief  in  an  ubiquitous 
personified  malevolence  which  so  tortured  our 
ancestors  and  still  tortures  too  many  of  our 
contemporaries  ;  but  against  this  gain,  incal¬ 
culable  it  may  be,  we  should  have  to  set  so 
manv  losses  that  no  other  conclusion  would 
seem  really  tenable  than  that  the  victory  of  the 
trees  over  the  grasses  has  been  to  the  greater 
benefit  of  humanity. — GentUmon's  Magatine. 

Thx  Mad  Mangtris. — Once  when  in  Lon¬ 
don  he  was  returning  home  at  night  in  a  cab, 
and  when  he  came  to  pay  for  his  drive  he  im¬ 
agined  that  the  cabby  overcharged  him.  Now, 
this  has  sometimes  happened  to  mortals  not 
born  to  be  marquises,  and  they  have  by  angry 
expostulation  done  what  they  could  to  modify 
such  unreasonable  demands.  So  commonplace 
a  proceeding,  however,  was  all  too  tame  for 
the  fiery  spirit  and  humorous  fancy  of  Lord 
Sandiord.  Remembering  that  he  was  for  the 
moment  the  guest  of  his  uncle,  the  Right  Rev¬ 
erend  Archbishop  of  Armagh,  Primate  of  Ire¬ 
land,  he  exclaimed,  "  Wait  a  minute,  you 
scoundrel ;  I’ll  soon  settle  you  ;  I’ll  send  out 
the  primate  to  you  !”  And  swiftly  his  lordship 
vanished  through  the  hall  door.  There  upon 
the  rack  hung  the  archbishop’s  right  reverend 
shovel  hat,  and  there,  too,  was  his  sable-hued 
and  most  clerical  coat.  In  a  moment  the  mar¬ 
quis  had  invested  himself  with  these  solemn 
episcopal  garments,  and  then  he  sallied  forth 
to  confront  the  cabby.  Now,  Lord  Sandford 
was  one  of  the  most  skilful  boxers  in  England, 
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and  without  any  preamble  he  proceeded  with  a 
right  good  will  to  use  bis  fists  upon  the  objec¬ 
tionable  cabman.  This  latter  defended  himself 
with  what  vigor  he  could,  but  being  no  match 
for  his  agile  antagonist,  was  soon  sprawling 
upon  the  pavement.  Gathering  himself  to¬ 
gether  as  well  as  he  could,  he  sal  on  the  flags 
looking  up  at  Lord  Sandford  with  that  rueful 
admiration  which  a  person  naturally  feels  for 
the  man  who  has  just  knocked  him  flat,  and 
said,  “  Well,  ye  are  the  divil’s  own  primate, 
anyhow  !'*  The  marquis’s  quickly  spent  anger 
changed  into  mirth  at  the  grotesque  observa¬ 
tion,  and  he  burst  into  a  peal  of  laughter. 
Taking  a  sovereign  from  his  pocket,  he  be¬ 
stowed  it,  along  with  his  blessing,  upon  the 
amazed  cab-driver,  and  disappeared  from  be¬ 
fore  his  bewildered  gaze  into  the  house. — 
Ckrittian  Union, 

“  The  Fear  that  Kills.”— More  temper¬ 
ate  diet,  more  airy  bedrooms,  better  drained 
houses,  and  more  effectual  ablutions,  are  real 
improvements  on  the  habits  of  our  ancestors. 
Rut  the  excess  to  which  hygienic  precautions 
are  carried,  the  proportion  which  such  cares 
now  occupy  amid  the  serious  interests  of  life, 
is  becoming  absurd,  and  conducting  us  rapidly 
to  a  state  of  things,  wherein,  if  we  are  not 
**  killed  ”  by  fear,  we  are  paralyzed  by  it  for 
all  natural  enjoyment  The  old  healthful, 
buoyant  spirit  seems  already  fled  from  the 
majority  of  English  homes.  Aged  people 
(from  this  and,  no  doubt,  other  concurrent 
causes)  seldom  exhibit  now  that  gentle  gayety 
which  so  often  brightened  with  hues  of  sunset 
the  long,  calm  evening  of  a  well-spent  life, 
after  the  ”  six  days’  work”  was  done.  The 
middlw-aged  are  one  and  all  hag-ridden  by 
anxiety  ;  and  as  to  the  young,  if  we  may  trust 
the  reports  which  reach  us  from  the  great 
schools,  a  very  marked  change  has  come  over 
them,  curiously  indicative  of  the  sensitiveness 
of  young  souls  to  the  chill  breath  of  the  ZAt~ 
grist.  The  lads  have  grown  colder  and 
harder,  and  are  interested  in  pecuniary  profits 
rather  than  in  nobler  professional  ambitions. 
Nay,  we  have  been  told  (it  is  a  large  demand 
upon  credulity  !)  that  English  school-boys  have 
almost  ceased  to  be  reckless  about  heat  or  cold, 
about  eating  indigestible  things,  about  climb¬ 
ing  trees  and  precipices,  about  going  on  deep 
water  in  unseaworthy  boats  ;  in  short,  about 
all  those  pursuits  which  excited  the  perennial 
alarms  of  their  food  mothers.  Many  boys  are 
to  be  found,  it  is  stated  (I  write  always  under 
reservation),  who  may  be  described  as  Molly¬ 


coddles,  so  cautious  are  they  about  their  health 
and  their  limbs.  Urchins  in  round  jackets 
speak  of  the  danger  of  checking  perspiration 
after  cricket,  and  decline  to  partake  of  unripe 
apples  and  pastry  on  the  never-before-heard- 
of  ground  of  dyspepsia.  Invited  in  the  holi¬ 
days  to  the  ecstatic  ”  lark”  of  a  long  excursion 
on  horseback,  they  have  declined  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  playfulness  of  their  pony’s  heels  ; 
and  have  been  seen  to  shrink  from  a  puppy’s 
caressing  tongue,  murmuring  the  ominous 
word  **  Rabies.”  In  short,  our  girls,  who  are 
just  acquiring  physical  courage  as  a  new  virtue, 
are  sometimes  braver  than  their  brothers,  who 
think  it  ”  good  form”  to  profess  disinclination 
to  risk  their  valuable  ^noa».— Contemporary 
Review. 

An  Old  Form  or  Capital  Punishment. 
— Death  by  precipitation  is  one  of  the  oldest 
modes  of  capital  punishment.  It  prevailed 
widely  over  the  earth  in  primitive  times. 
Traces  and  traditions  of  it  are  found  here  and 
there  in  different  countries,  and  in  localities 
far  aparL  We  can  easily  understand  how  this 
should  be  so,  for  in  ancient  times  towns  and 
villages  were  almost  exclusively  built  upon 
elevated  rocks  and  heights,  for  the  sake  of 
security.  The  nucleus  of  a  town  was  usually 
a  large  isolated  rock,  such  as  the  rock  of  the 
Parthenon  at  Athens,  the  rock  of  the  Palatine 
at  Rome,  the  rock  of  the  Chiteau  at  Nice,  and 
the  rock  of  Zion  at  Jerusalem.  Precipitation 
among  the  Jews  was  one  form  of  stoning, 
which  was  the  recognized  legal  punishment  for 
blasphemy.  Indeed,  “stoning,”  as  the 
Mishna  informs  us,  was  regarded  as  merely  a 
term  for  breaking  the  culprit’s  neck.  It  was 
made  imperative  that  ”  the  house  of  stoning,” 
as  the  place  from  which  the  criminal  was  cast 
down  was  called,  should  be  at  least  ”  two 
stories  high  ;”  and  it  was  the  duty  of  the  chief 
witness  to  precipitate  the  criminal  with  his  own 
hand.  If  he  was  not  killed  at  once  by  the  fall, 
the  second  witness  had  to  cast  a  stone  on  his 
heart ;  and  if  he  still  survived,  the  whole 
people  were  to  join  together  in  putting  an  end 
to  him  with  a  shower  of  stones.  This  precipi¬ 
tation  constituted  an  essential  and  humane 
Wture  in  the  act  of  stoning.  Both  modes  we 
must  regard  as  an  exceedingly  primitive  cus¬ 
tom,  the  most  natural  method  in  which  a  rude 
people  would  wreak  their  vengeance,  or  inflic', 
deserved  punishment.  It  was  of  a  piece  with 
the  prehistoric  custom  of  casting  stones  upon 
the  place  where  the  dead  were  buried,  and  so 
piling  up  a  cairn  there. — Quiver. 
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Sold  by  Druserists.  Price  $1.  Six  bottles,  $6.  Worth  $6  a  bottle. 


have  made  its  merits  known 


far  and  near,  until  its  reputa¬ 


III  1^‘j  People  Like 

- —  To  talk  about  their  ailments. 

When  a  i>erson  has  been  cured 
of  a  lonff-standing  complaint,  it 
is  impossible  for  him  to  keep 
silent  on  the  subject.  In  this 
way,  those  who  have  been  re¬ 
stored  to  health  by  the  use  of 


tion  has  become  world-wide. 


“For  years  I  sufTeretl  intensely  with 
Sick  and  Nervous  Headaches.  My  pa< 
rents  were  similarly  afflicted,  and,  as 
they  hatl  never  been  able  to  find  k  rem¬ 
edy  I  concluded  that  there  was  little 
hope  of  relief.  A  friend  finally  sug- 
geste<l  the  nse  of  Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla.  I 
took  six  bottles  of  this  medicine  and  was  cured.  This  was  eighteen  months  ago, 
and  I  have  not  had  a  hea4lache  since.” — Alfbko  D.  Gokrnxt,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

“For  the  last  ten  years  I  have  been  seriously  troubled  with  Scrofula.  I 
finally  determined  to  give  Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla  a  persevering  trial,  and  am  cured 
by  its  use.  I  am  sure  it  will  remove  all  impurities  from  the  bIoo<l,  and  consider  it 
the  greatest  medical  discovery  of  the  age.” —  C.  T.  Johksox,  Waubeek,  loxca. 

Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla, 


Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla 


The  First  Medicine 

That  gave  Dr.  'J.  C.  Ayer  liis  reputation  as  a  specialist  was  Ayer’s 
Cherry  Pectoral.  During  the  past  forty  years,  this  lias  been  the 
Remedy  most  in  demand  for  Colds  and  Coughs,  and  to-day  it  is,  un¬ 
doubtedly,  the  best-known  medical  preparation  in  the  world.  As  an 
anodyne  and  expectorant,  Ayer’s  Cherry  Pectoral  soothes  irritation  of  the 
fauces  and  bronchial  tubes,  allays  inflammation,  and  checks  the  prog¬ 
ress  of  disorders  which  lead  to  Bronchitis,  Pneumonia,  and  Consumption. 
In  Croup  and  Whooping  Cough,  Ayer’s  Cherry  Pectoral  is  always  effl. 
eacious.  It  is,  therefore,  an  indispensable  requisite  in  every  family. 

Ayer’s  Cherry  Pectoral, 

Or.  J.  C.  Ayer  &  Co.,  Lowell,  Mate.  Sold  by  Druggists.  Price  $1;  six  bottles,  $Si 
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SCHIEDAM  AROMATIC 


^  An  a  general  beverage  and  necennaey  cor- 

~  reetive  of  wetter  rendered  impure  by  veg- 

etable  deeomponition  or  other  caunen,  an 
^j^MOlWHSimS^ODlSTlN^ISH^'^  HtneMone,  Sulpheite  of  Copper,  etc.,  the 
Aromatic  Schnappn  in  euperior  to  every  other  alcoholic  preparation.  A 
public  trial  of  over  thirty  yearn*  duration  in  every  section  of  our  country 
of  UDOLPHO  WOLFE*S  SCHXAPPS,  Un  uneolieited  indornement  by 
the  medical  faculty,  and  a  note  unequalled  by  any  other  alcetholic  dietiUa- 
tion,  have  secured  for  it  the  reputation  *or  nalubrity  claimed  for  it. 

FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  DRLOGISTS  AND  GROCERS. 

UDOLPHO  WOLFE^S  SON  &  00., 

9  Beaver  Street.  Xew  York. 
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SCUD  FOR  CIRCULARS. 


Practical  Lessons  in  Nursing 


l.—The  Nursing  and  Care  of  the 

JTervua  mnd  the  Jnemne.  Bj  Cha».  K.  MilU, 
M.D.,  ProfeMor  of  Dltf—f i  of  th«  Mind  and  Mer- 
Tou  Syatem  in  the  Philedelphle  Potjcltnlc  and 
College  for  Orsdoatee  in  Medicine ;  Neorologiet  to 
the  Philadelphia  Hoapital,  etc.  Itino,  cloth,  ^1.00. 

n. — Maternity  ;  Infancy;  Childhood. 

The  Hygiene  of  Pregnancy ;  The  Naming  and 
Weaning  of  Infanta ;  The  Care  of  Children  In 
Health  and  Diaeaee.  By  John  M.  Keating,  M.D. 
llaao,  doth,  $1 .00. 

III.— OuHine*  for  the  Management 
mf  Diet  t  or.  The  Regnlation  of  Food  to  the  Be- 
qalrementa  of  Health  and  the  Treatment  of  DU- 
eaee.  By  K.  T.  Bmen,  M.D.  Iteo,  doth,  $1.00. 


New  Handy.Volame  Edition  now  being  iaened 
ISmo.  Price,  in  cloth,  50  cente  per  volume  ; 
half  moroooo,  $1.00  per  volume. 

NOW  READY: 

BICKBNS,  18  Velaaaeo. 

To  he  complete  in  00  votamee. 

THACKBaAT.  ISIVoIbbms. 

To  be  complete  la  M  voinmea. 

Anj  of  these  volnmee  will  be  eent  bj  mail,  on 
receipt  of  price.  Address 

E.  B.  PELTON, 

Bond  Street,  New  York. 


Address  E.  R.  PELTON, 

9B  Bond  Street,  |  rpTew  YorlC' 
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Acid  Phosphate 


A  preparation  of  the  phosphates  that  is 


readily  assimilated  by  the  system. 


Especially  recommended  for 


Dyspepsia,  Mental  and  Physical 


Exhanstion,  Indigestion,  Headache, 


Neryousness,  Wakenilness,  Impaired 


Vitality,  etc 


Prescribed  and  endorsed  by  Physicians 


PRovi 


ProvicuncC.  i-ii* 


/  *  \ 


of  all  schools. 


Agreeable  to  the  taste.  No  danger  attends  its  use. 


It  combines  well  with  such  stimulants  as  arc  necessary  to  take 


It  makes  a  delicious  drink  with  water  and  sugar  only. 


y 


For  sale  by  all  druggists.  Pamphlet  free. 

Rumford  Chemical  Works,  -  Providence,  R  I. 


United  States  Circuit  Court, 

District  of  Colorado. 

Jas.  S.  Kirk  &.  Co  vs  F  H  Frankenberg  &,  Co. 

United  States  Circuit  Court. 

Southern  District  of  Iowa. 

Jas.  S.  Kirk  &  Co.  vs.  Des  Moines  Soap  Works 

United  States  Circuit  Court. 

Western  District  of  Missouri 
Jas  S.  Kirk  &.  Co.  vs  Peet  Brothers  &.  Company. 

The  above  suits  were  commenced  by  JAS.  S.  KIRK 
(Si.  CO.  against  parties  using  their  trade  mark  “White 
Russian"  for  laundry  soap,  and  in  each  of  said  suits 
decrees  and  injunctions  were  granted  restraining 
defendants  from  using  “  White  Russian  '”  Russian." 
or  any  words,  marks,  designs,  or  devices  similar 
thereto,  or  colorably  di^ering  from  the  trade  mark  or 
labels  of  JAS.  S.  KIRK  &  CO.  It  has  now  been  fully 
established  in  the  United  States  Courts  that  JAS.  S. 
KIRK  &  CO.  adopted  “White  Russian  as  a  trade 
mark  ^or  soap  mthe  year  I864.andthatnootherpar- 
ties  have  any  right  to  use  the  same  in  any  manner, 
and  that  such  use  can  and  will  be  enjoined,  and 
damages  recovered  therefor.  - 


MdUctic  Magmaim  AdvarH9ar» 


PUBLISHER’S  DEPARTMENT. 


The  Schoolmaster  in  Alaska  — The  houses 
of  the  natives  are  all  numbered  in  larg^e  figures 
painted  in  black  over  the  front  and  onij  en¬ 
trance  to  their  homes,  the  numbers  running 
consecutivelj.  This  metropolitan  feature  was 
introduced  by  one  Captain  Glass,  a  United 
States  military  officer,  then  sutioned  at  Sitka, 
and  was  inaugurated  as  a  military  measure 
before  the  civil  government  was  established, 
and  for  the  purpose  of  locating  and  identifying 
a  truant  Indian  child  when  absent  from  the 
Indian  school  during  the  hours  of  its  session. 
At  that  time  the  Indian  children  were  compelled 
by  the  military  authorities  to  attend  school, 
each  scholar  being  obliged  to  wear  a  tag  made 
of  tin  and  fastened  by  means  of  a  string  around 
the  neck.  The  tag  was  about  three  times  the 
site  of  a  silver  dollar,  and  bore  the  number  of 
the  child  in  school  and  the  number  of  the 
house  in  which  it  lived.  If  a  child  was  found 
on  the  street  during  school  hours,  the  Indian 
policeman — who  was  also  chief  of  the  tribe, 
and  whose  name  is  Annehoota — was  under 
strict  orders  to  take  the  number  of  the  tag  and 
report  it.  The  next  morning  the  head  Indian 
of  the  house  to  which  the  child  belonged  was 
summoned  to  appear  and  answer  for  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  the  truant,  and  If  such  absence  was 
found  to  have  been  wilful  the  head  Indian  was 
fined  or  imprisoned.  A  few  fines  were  found 
sufficient,  and  had  the  effect  of  procuring  a 
prompt  and  punctual  attendance  of  all  the 
children.  This  means  was  found  necessary  in 
order  to  overcome  the  antipathy  of  the  parents 
against  having  their  children  educated,  and 
thereby  drawn  away  from  the  ancient  customs, 
traditions,  and  methods  of  living  of  their  race. 
This  custom  has  fallen  into  disuse  since  the 
establishment  of  civil  government,  in  May, 
1884.  The  parents  have  come  to  know  and 
understand  the  benefits  derived  from  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  their  obildren,  and  are  now  quite 
ready  to  lend  their  assistance  in  compelling 
them  to  attend  the  school.  The  term  of  school 
commences  in  September  of  each  year  and 
continues  forty-four  weeks.  There  are  ten 
teachers  and  105  scholars,  with  about  equal 
proportions  of  boys  and  girls,  running  in  age 
from  five  to  eighteen  years,  and  representing 


the  several  tribes  of  Sonth-eastern  Alaska. 
They  are  taught  the  primary  English  branches, 
and  the  boys  are  also  instructed  in  black- 
smithing,  cooperage,  cabinet-making  and  car¬ 
pentry,  while  the  girls  are  taught  sewing, 
knitting,  cooking,  and  various  other  household 
duties. — Chicago  Herald. 

A  Railway  Across  the  Andes.— Through 
railway  communication  is  to  be  established 
across  South  ’America,  from  the  Atlantic  to 
the  Pacific.  Three  years  ago  the  Argentine 
Government  constructed  a  line  of  road,  stan¬ 
dard  gauge,  from  Buenos  Ayres  to  the  city  of 
Mendosea,  in  the  Andes,  on  the  boundary  of 
Chili,  within  160  miles  of  Santiago,  the 
capital  of  the  latter  country  which  was  al¬ 
ready  connected  with  Valparaiso,  the  most  im¬ 
portant  of  the  Pacific  pons.  It  is  intended 
to  extend  this  road  through  the  Andes,  a 
chain  of  mountains  30,000  feet  high,  and  com¬ 
plete  this  gap  of  160  miles,  thus  connecting 
Buenos  Ayres  and  Valparaiso,  and  forming  a 
line  from  coast  to  coast. — Avm. 

Canadian  Postal  Savings  Banks. — There 
has  been  a  large  increase  in  the  amount  of 
the  deposits  made  by  the  people  in  the  Post 
Office  Savings  Bank  during  the  year  ending 
the  30th  of  June  last.  There  are  now  90,159 
accounts  open  with  the  bank,  and  the  ave¬ 
rage  amount  to  the  credit  of  each  is  the  lar¬ 
gest  on  record— $24.  If  the  bank  were  purely 
a  workingman’s  bank  the  sum  would  repre¬ 
sent  an  amount  of  solid  prosperity  through¬ 
out  the  country  of  the  most  satisfactory 
character.  It  is  an  admitted  fact,  however, 
that  the  bank  is  popular  among  all  classes, 
particularly  among  professional  men  and  men 
with  fixed  salaries,  and  that  it  is  their  de¬ 
posits  that  bring  up  the  average.  It  would  be 
impossible  under  any  other  circumstances 
than  as  an  adjunct  of  the  Post  Office  for  a 
savings  bank,  with  415  branches,  to  be  ma¬ 
naged  at  a  yearly  cost  of  only  $49,661. — 
Montreal  Witness. 

That  which  made  Wolfr  Famous. — The 
city  of  Schiedam,  of  the  Netherlands,  is  in  the 
province  of  South  Holland,  and  is  noted  for 
its  distilleries  and  its  fine  liquors.  In  this 
place,  nearly  fifty  years  ago,  Udolpho  Wolfe 
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Publiihei^t  Department. 


inanu(kctured  a  pare  medicinal  bererage  which 
he  named  Aromaric  Schiedam  Schnapps.  Once 
introduced,  it  became  a  general  favorite,  and 
as  it  proved  to  be  a  superlative  tonic  and  in¬ 
vigorating  cordial,  it  grew  in  favor  with  dys¬ 
peptics.  Since  that  time  its  use  has  extended 
over  the  world,  and  noted  physicians  prescribe 
it  in  cases  of  gout,  gravel,  chronic  rheumatism, 
and  all  derangements  of  the  liver  and  kidneys. 

In  cases  of  general  debility,  inadequate  assim¬ 
ilation  of  food,  and  exhausted  vital  energy,  its 
effect  is  wonderful.  It  is  warranted  to  be  not 
only  pure  and  free  from  any  injurious  property 
and  ingredient  but  those  of  the  best  possible 
quality.  Travellers  find  it  invaluable  for  pre¬ 
venting  the  unpleasant*  consequences  of  the 
change  of  water,  and  visits  to  malarial  districts. 
Invalids  find  the  Aromatic  Schnapps  an  agree¬ 
able  beverage,  which  does  not  stupefy  and  dull 
the  brain  like  those  compounds  of  inferior 
merit  based  on  alcoholic  mixtures.  Nearly 
fifty  years  of  constant  use  testify  to  its  remark¬ 
able  merits,  and  the  yearly  sales  as  this  coun¬ 
try  extends  its  area.  Like  every  article  of 
merit,  Wolfe’s  Aromatic  Schiedam  Schnapps 
has  been  counterfeited  by  unscrupulous  vil¬ 
lains,  who  force  upon  our  unsuspecting  public 
base  imitations.  The  attention  of  purchasers  j 
is  invited  to  the  address  of  the  sole  dealers, 
and  to  the  trade  mark,  **  W.  A.  S.,”  which  is 
embossed  on  every  bottle  of  the  genuine 
article.  Be  not  imposed  upon,  but  deal  only 
with  reputable  druggists  and  grocers. 

Numbkbsop  Eclbctic  Magazine  Wanted. 
—We  require  the  following  numbers  of  the 
Eclectic  to  complete  sets  :  1S44 — February, 
March,  April  and  November;  1845 — January, 
•July  and  August;  1846— February,  March, 
April,  November  and  December.  Parties 
having  these  numbers  and  wishing  to  dispose 
of  them  will  please  write  to  this  office. 

Longevity  of  Animals.  —  The  elephant 
lives  too  years  and  upward  ;  rhinoceros,  2o ; 
camel,  too ;  lion,  3$  to  70 ;  tiger,  leopard, 
jaguar,  and  hyena  (in  confinement),  about  35  ; 
beaver,  50  ;  deer,  ao  ;  wolf,  30  ;  fox,  14  to  16 ; 
llama,  15  ;  chamois,  35  ;  monkey  and  baboon, 
16  to  18  ;  hare,  8  ;  squirrel,  7 ;  rabbit,  7 ; 
•wine,  38  ;  stag,  under  50 ;  horse,  30  ;  ass,  30 ; 
sheep,  under  10 ;  cow,  30 ;  ox,  30 ;  swan, 
parrot,  and.  raven,  aoo ;  eagle,  100 ;  goose, 
80  ;  hen  and  pigeon,  10  to  16  ;  hawk,  30  to  40 ; 
crane,  34  ;  blackbird,  10  to  13  ;  peacock,  30  ; 
pelican,  40  to  50 ;  thrush,  8  to  10  ;  wren,  3  to 


3  I  nightingale,  15  ;  blackcap,  15 ;  linnet,  14 
to  33 ;  goldfinch,  so  to  34 ;  redbreast,  10  to 
13  ;  skylark,  10  to  30 ;  titlark,  5  to  6 ;  chaf¬ 
finch,  30  to  34  ;  starling,  10  to  13;  carp,  70  to 
150;  pike,  30  to  40;  salmon,  16;  codfish,  14 
to  17  ;  eel,  10  ;  crocodile,  100  ;  tortoise,  100  to 
300  ;  whale,  estimated,  1,000  ;  queen  bees  live 

4  years ;  drones,  4  months ;  worker  bees,  9 
months. — Omr  Society  Journal. 


BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

[The  publishers  will  send  any  book  re* 
viewed  in  the  Eclectic,  or  any  other  new 
publication,  postage  paid,  on  receipt  of  the 
priced 

A  Modem  Circe.  By  The  DucHgss.  i6mo, 
half-cloth,  383  pages.  Phila.:  J.  B,  LippincoU 
Co.  Price,  50  cents. 

Mark  Logan.  By  Mas.  John  H.  Kinzie. 
i6mo,  paper,  676  pages.  Phila.:  J.  B,  Lip- 
pincott  Co.  Price,  50  cents. 

Philadelphia  and  its  Environs.  8vo, 
illustrated,  1 16  pages.  Phila.:  J.  B.  Li^in- 
cott  Co.  Price,  50  cents. 

The  Three  Tetons.  By  Aucx  Wellington 
Rollins.  i6mo,  paper,  319  pages.  Cassell 
(p  Co.,  lAsnited.  Price,  50  cents. 

The  Autobiography  of  a  Slander.  By  Edna 
Lyall.  i6mo,  paper,  1 19  pages.  New  York: 
D.  Appleton  <Sr*  Co.  Price,  35  cents. 

Thraldom.  By  Julian  Sturgis.  i6mo, 
paper,  347  pages.  New  York  :  D.  Appleton  (s' 
Co.  Price,  50  cents. 

The  Pleasures  of  Life.  By  Sir  John  Lub¬ 
bock,  Bart.,  M.P.  i6mo,  cloth,  191  pages. 
New  York  :  D.  .ippleton  dr*  Co. 

A  Naturalises  Rambles  About  Home.  By 
Charles  C.  Abbott.  Second  edition.  i3mo, 
cloth,  485  pages.  New  York  :  D.  Appleton  A* 
Co.  Price,  $1.50. 

The  Republic  of  the  Future.  Bv  Anna  Bow¬ 
man  Dodd.  i6mo,  paper  boards,  86  pages. 
New  York :  Cassell  dr*  Co.,  Limited. 

Esther.  A  book  for  girls.  By  Rosa  N. 
Carey,  tamo,  cloth,  355  pages.  Phila. : 
J.  B.  Li^mcott  Co.  Price,  $1.3$. 

The  Romance  of  the  Cartoness.  A  Life  His¬ 
tory.  By  Paul  Heyse.  Translated  from 
German  by  J.  M.  Percival.  lamo, half  bound, 
365  pages.  New  York :  D.  Appleton  A*  Co. 
Price,  75  cents. 

Songs  of  New  Sweden,  atsd  other  Poems.  By 
Arthur  Peterson,  U.  S.  N.  lamo,  cloth, 
134  pages.  Phila.:  E.  Stanley,  Hart  A*  Co. 
Price,  $t.oo. 

Madelon  Lemoitse.  By  Mrs.  Leith  Adams. 
i6mo,  pnpnit  504  Phila.:  J,  B.  Lippi"- 

eott  Co.  Price,  35  cents. 


Eclectic  Magazine  Adeertieer. 


WASHING 
COMPOUND 

is  better  than  any  soap; 
handier,  finer,  more  effective, 
more  for  the  money,  and  in 
the  form  of  a  powder  for  your 
convenience.  Takes,  as  it 
,  were,  the  fabric  in  one  hand, 
Tthe  dirt  in  the  other,  and  lays  them 
^  apart  —  comparatively  speaking, 
washing  with  little  work. 

As  it  saves  the  worst  of  the  work, 
so  it  saves  the  worst  of  the  wear.  It 
isn’t  the  use  of  clothes  that  makes 
them  old  before  their  time ;  it  is  rub¬ 
bing  and  straining,  getting  the  dirt  out 
by  main  strength. 

For  scrubbing,  house-cleaning,  washing 
dishes,  windows  and  glassware.  Pearline  has 
no  equal. 

Beware  of  imitations,  prize  packages  and 
peddlers.  JAME8  PYLE,  New  York. 


PENNYROYAL  PILLS 

"CHICHESTER’S  ENGLISH.” 

Tk«  OrlnrlBiU  Mid  Oal7  ttenaiB*. 

•alt  *a4  alwan  ■aliaMa.  Bawaia  af  warihiMa  iBitatiaaa. 
lalliawili  ta  LADIKS.  Aah  jaar  •roaalai 
“Chlakaaiaa'a  KacOdk*  aad  lake  aa  atker,  ar  rbcloae  4a. 
(•iaaijM)ta  aa  tar  parttealan  la  laMar  b,  ratan  aalL 
NAMK  PAUJt.  Chlahaaiar  rSanlnU  Ca., 

Wl«  Maaiaaa  Itaaaea,  PhllaMTi^ 
Bald  bj  DraMKaU  aaaiT«ba«»  Aik  Ibr  *>Cklafca» 
tca^  Fasarrayal  PUU  Tifeaaaaahar. 


PISO  S  CUR  E  rOR  ( 


^  CONSUMPTION  ^ 


Mat  (Malad)  trea.  SlUK  MKOICAL  OO.,  BnOalo,  Ai.  T. 

^church¥i 

Furniture,  Metal  Work,  Stained-Glass  Windows, 
Memorial  Tablets,  Fonts,  Embroidery, 
Banners,  &.C.,  kc 

J:4R:LAMB,  ”S"w?oSic”"’ 


MORTGAGE  COMPANY. 


Capltml  Subaeribee, 
PmU  in  ICnah),  - 


$»,ooo,»oo 

1,000,000 


DEBENTURES 

BeariDK  6  per  cent.,  running  ten  years,  and  based  ez- 
cloaiveiy  npon  Western  Farm  Mortgages,  held  in  tmat 
by  tbe  American  Loan  and  Trust  Company  of  New  Tork 
for  the  benefit  of  the  bondholders.  Their  safety,  time 
to  mn,  and  rate  of  intereat  make  them  the  moat  deair- 
ab'e  Invealment  now  offered.  Alao, 

Guaranteed  Farm  Mortgages# 

OfrpiCKS 

NEW  TORE.  MS  BroaAwij.  |  PHILADELPHIA,  lit  8. Ilk  84. 
BOSTON,  tiCOTft  SinM.  |  EAN8A8 CITY, ItkA  Dll.  8u. 

SEND  FOR  PAnPHLET. 


TO  LADIES  I 

Healtkfal  71^  I*  Plflcaa  PovaAi  a  Meett. 

NOPQIftpN.  J^IFO-MalCNC 

beauty  of  Faea  aad  Farai  Moarad  ta  my  Lady  aalaa  aar 
TmIM  Reaataltea.  Uaexeatlad  la  Aaertea  for  reaMrlaf  Sdia 
BlaiaiaNM,  Flaak  WarsM,  (BlMk-Haada.)  WiiakUa,  Pack-Marks,  cte. 
Bead  IBe.  fstaa^w  ar  sitrar)  for  ParMealara.  AaMasaadals.  (^rcmlmre. 
ale.,  By  Kata  pa  Mai L  Meatlaa  artlala  WMted.  Ohtaliaaiav 
CBitaiaal  Gas  Madlaaa  M^aapa*  FbUada,  Fa. 


DO  NOT  STAMMER 


8BND  for  M-PASB  PARPtlLET. 

DOUGLAS  MoCULLUM, 

11  Sast  14tr  Street,  New  York. 

CANN«*  KIDNEY  CURE  for  Dropsy.  Gravel, 
Bright's  DIsesse.  CRie  inmiRoteed.  831  Arch  Street, 
Pbiuidelphik.  fl.OO.  Dniggists. 

DiiPTlIDE  gnarsnteed  by  Dr.  J.  B. 

sRWi-  s  WEEK  831  Street, 

Pklla.,  Pn*  Ease  St  once.  Mooperation.  TboRs- 
ends  of  cures.  Send  for  circnlar.  __ 

I  I  act  rKOOin  a  FOWI.EU’H  Military 
a#  Ei  HkavlRE  Heap.  14  iiold  St..  N.  V. 

BOOKS  ON^UILWN^PaintiDff, 

^  Decorating,  etc.  For  my  88-page  Illnstrated  Cata- 
logne  addreas.  Inclosing  stamp, 

WH.  T.  C01W8T0CK,  C  Aator  Plaee,  N.  T. 


BURkklnra,  etc.,  from  thoee  who  want  kRento.  Toe 
will  get  lots  of  rood  reading  free,  and  be  well  plbisro 
with  the  imall  Investment.  LJit  eontsining  neme 
seat  Ip  each  pareon  amwertna  tbli  advertliemenL 
*  D.  CAKPbIIi.1.  M  Boyleeton,  Indiana. 


Edtdic  Magatin*  AdvtrixtT. 


WHAT 
"  AILS 


YOU? 


Do  yoQ  fM  don,  lanmid,  )ow-«plrited,  Ufeleai.  and 
Indeaoribabljr  miaerable,  both  phyaioalljr  and  men¬ 
tally;  expenenoe  a  aeoae  of  ruilnem  or  bloatina 
after  oating,  or  of  “goneneos,”  (h*  empUnom  or 
■tomach  in  the  morning,  tongue  coated,  bitter  or 
bad  taste  In  mouth,  insular  appetite,  dixsineas, 
frequent  headaches,  blurred  eyesight,  “floating 
speoka”  before  the  eyes,  nerrous  prostration  or 
exhaustion,  irritability  of  temper,  hot  flushes,  al¬ 
ternating  with  chilly  sensations,  sharp,  biting,  tran¬ 
sient  psJns  here  and  there,  ooM  feet,  drowsiness 
after  meals,  wakefulness,  or  disturbed  and  unre- 
freshlng  sleep,  constant,  indescribable  feeling  of 
dread,  or  of  impending  calamity  7 

If  you  hare  all,  or  any  considerable  number  of 
these  symptoms,  you  are  sulleiiim  from  that  moot 
common  of  American  maladies— uilious  Dyspepda, 
or  Torpid  Liver,  associated  with  Dyspepsia,  or  In¬ 
digestion.  The  more  complicated  your  disease  has 
become,  the  greater  the  number  and  diversity  of 
nrmptoms.  No  matter  what  sti^  it  has  reached, 
OT.  nerce’s  Oolden  fllediestl  Discovery  will 
subdue  it,  if  taken  according  to  directions  for  a 
reasonable  length  of  time.  If  not  cured  oomplioa- 
tions  multiply,  and  Consumption  of  the  Lungs, 
Skin  Diseas^  Heart  Disease,  Rheumatism.  Kidney 
Disease,  or  other  grave  maladies  are  quite  liable  to 
set  in,  and,  sooner  or  later,  induce  a  fatal  termi¬ 
nation. 

Or.  Pierce’s  Golden  Medical  IHscovery 

acts  powerfully  upon  the  Liver,  and  through  that 
great  blood  purifying  organ,  cleanses  the  system  of 
all  blood-taints  and  impurities,  from  whatever  cause 
arising.  It  is  equally  efficacious  in  acting  upon  the 
Kidneys,  and  other  excretory  onrans,  cleansing, 
strsngtfaening,  and  healing  their  dlsnssna.  As  an 


Strength.  In  malarial  distriota,  this  wonderful 
medioine  has  gained  great  oelebritr  in  curing 
Fever  and  Ague,  Chills  and  Fever,  Dumb  Ague, 
and  kindred  dlseaaea 

Hr.  Plerc«*a  Goldea  Medical  Diseovery 

CURES  ALL  HUMORS, 

from  a  common  Blotch,  or  Bruptlon,  to  the  worst 
Scrofula.  Salt-rheum,  **  Fever-sores,”  Scaly  or 
Bough  Skin,  in  short,  all  diseases  caused  by  bad 
blood,  are  conquered  by  this  powerful,  purifying, 
and  invigoratiim  medicine.  Great  Bating  Ulcers 
rapidly  heal  under  its  benign  influence.  Especially 
has  it  manifested  its  potency  in  curing  Tetter  Bo- 
aema,  Brysipelaa,  Boils,  Carbuncles,  Sore  Byes, 
Scrofulous  Soros  and  Swellings  Hip  Joint  Disoise, 
“  White  Swelling^"  Ooto«,  or  Thick  Neck,  and  En¬ 
larged  Glands.  Bend  ten  cents  in  stamps  for  a  large 
Treatise,  with  colored  plates,  on  Skin  Disesses,  or 
the  same  amount  for  a  Treatise  on  Scrofulous  Af¬ 
fections. 

CONSUMPTION, 

which  is  Scrofula  of  Use  Lnusau  is  arrested  and 

cured  by  this  remedy,  if  taken  in  the  earlier  stages 
of  the  disease.  From  its  marvelous  power  over  mis 
terribly  fatal  disease,  when  first  offering  this  now 
world-famed  remedy  tothe  public.  Dr. Pierce  thought 
seriously  of  calling  it  his  “Combumption  (hiu,” 
but  abandoned  that  name  as  too  restrictive  fora 
medicine  which,  from  its  wonderful  combination  of 
tonic,  or  strengihening,  alterative,  or  blood-cleans¬ 
ing  anti-bilious,  pectoral,  and  nutritive  properties, 
is  unequaled,  not  only  as  a  remedy  for  Consump¬ 
tion,  but  for  all  Ckroulc  Diseases  of  the 

UVER,  BLOOD,  AND  LUNGS. 


Hevere  Coughs,  and  kindred  affections,  it  is  an  effi¬ 
cient  remedy.  Bold  by  Druggists,  at  11.00,  or  Six 
Bottles  for  16.00. 

^P'Send  ten  cents  in  stamps  for  Dr.  Pierce's  book 
on  Consumption.  Address, 

World’*  DIflpeflflflry  Mfldiofll  Astooifltiofl, 

No.  663  Main  Street, 

BUFFALO,  JV.  Y. 


Rewanl 


mm'/  ^^Isofferedby 

V  V';  .C  the  manufacturers  of  Dr.  Base’s 
tr  ,a  A/  Catarrh  Remedy,  for  a  case  of 
JyJr  Chronic  Nasal  Catanrh,  which  they 
fr'  ~  ^  cannot  cure. 

SYMPTOMS  OF  CAT ARRH.-Dull,  heavy 
headache,  obstruction  of  the  nasal  passages,  dis- 
ehargea  falling  from  the  head  into  the  throat,  some¬ 
times  profuse,  watery,  and  acrid,  at  others,  thick, 
tenadoua,  mucous,  purulent,  bloody  and  putrid; 
the  eyes  are  weak,  watery  and  inflamed ;  there  is 
ringing  in  the  ears,  deafness,  hacking  or  coughing 
to  clear  the  throiR,  expectoration  of  offensive 
matter,  together  with  scabs  from  ulcers;  the  voice 
is  ohangedT  and  has  a  nasal  twang :  the  breath  is 
offensive;  smell  and  taste  are  impaired;  there  is  a 
sensation  of  dixsineas,  with  mental  dejmession,  a 
hacking  cough,  and  general  debility.  Only  a  few 
of  the  above-named  symptoms  are  likely  to  be 
present  in  any  one  case.  Thousands  of  cases  an¬ 
nually,  without  manifesting  half  of  the  above 
symptoms,  result  In  consumption,  and  end  In  the 
grave.  No  disease  is  so  common,  more  deceptive 
and  dangerous,  leas  understood,  or  more  unsuc¬ 
cessfully  treated  by  physicians. 

By  its  mild,  soothing,  and  healing  propertiet.  Dr. 
flage's  Chtarrfa  KemMy  cures  the  worst  oases  of 
Catarrli,  **  eoM  in  the  head,**  Coryxa,  and 
Catarrhal  Headache. 

Bold  by  druggists  everywhere ;  60  cents. 
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LITTLE 

LIVER 

PILLS. 


BKWARK  OF  IMITATIOKB.  AUWAYB  ASK 
FOR  DM.  PIMBCJB’B  PXLLMTa,  OM  LITTLE 
aXTOAM-OOATMD  FILLS. 

Being  entirely  vegetable,  they  operate 
without  disturbance  to  the  system,  diet,  or  occu¬ 
pation.  Put  up  in  glass  vials,  hermetically  sealed. 
Always  fresh  and  reliable.  As  a  laxative,  al¬ 
terative,  or  pargatl  ve,  these  Uttle  Pellets  give 
the  moat  perfect  satisfaction. 

Sick  Headache, 

hlllona  headache,  dlxxl- 

aesa,  constipation,  bil>  il  vBhL 

ions  attacks,  and  all  de- 

rangements of  the  stomach  and 
bowels,  are  promptly  relieved  |L 
and  permanently  cured  by  the 
use  of  Dr.  Pieroe's  Pleasant 
Purgative  Pellets.  In  expla-  4Iv 

nation  of  the  remedial  power  ^ 

of  these  Pellets  over  so  great  a  variety  of  diseases, 
it  may  truthfully  be  said  that  their  action  upon 
the  system  is  universal,  not  a  gland  or  tissue  es¬ 
caping  their  mnative  influence.  Bold  by  drug¬ 
gists,  for  twenty-five  cents  a  vial. 
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It  M  ^tke  Head! 

20,000  in  daily 
use. 


For  prtoted  nutter,  etc.,  addreu 
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Practical, 
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WRITIN6  MACHINE 
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THE  AMERICAN  WRITING  MACHINE  CO., 
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BABTFORD,  OOHH. 


The  Best  Authority— the  Accepted  Usage  of  the  Best  Writers  I 

fforcesier’s  lliaMgeil  Onano  PiciioBarf. 


WITH  OB  WITHOUT  DXXISOirg  PATKNT  INDBX. 
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A  NEW  PRONOUNCING  BIOGRAPHICAL  DICTIONARY 

of  nearly  12,000  personages,  and 

A  NEW  PRONOUNCING  GAZETTEER  OF  THE  WORLD, 

noting  anil  locating  over  20,000  places.  Containing  also 

Orer  IS, 500  New  Worde,  rerenUr  added,  together  with  a  TaMe  of  5,000  TForde  ia 
Ueueral  tJee,  with  their  SyneaFaiee* 
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MRS.  WISTER’S  NEW  TRANSLATION.  A  Romance.  Translated  from  the  German  of 
£.  Wbknkk,  author  of  “  Banned  and  Blessed,”  etc.  Bj  Mrs.  A.  L.  Wistkr.  12mo,  extra 
cloth,  $1.35. 

T^KE^^  BY  SIEGE. 
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For  catalogue,  containing  ftall  information,  apply  to 
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WRITERS’  AND  TRAVELLERS’ 

SealT  Reference  Boot  Dir  ErerT-ioT  Use. 
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A  COMPLETE  POPUUR  DICTIONARY 
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MEDICINE  AND  HYGIENE. 

■DtTBB  BT 
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And  written  by  DIstingnIsbed  Membem  of  the  Royai 
College  of  Physlclana  and  Surgeons, 

London. 

MICRICAN  COmOM,  REVISED  AND  ENUUtGED. 


All  who  have  examined  this  book  pronounce  it 
the  beat  book  on  DoBiestic  Mediciae  that 
has  yet  appeared.  Never  before  have  such  emi¬ 
nent  Fbyalclans  aa  Dr,  Lankester  and  his  aaalst- 
anU  consented  to  prepare  and  enuorse  a  work  oi 
this  kind.  Doctors  can  nse  It  with  advantage; 
yet  it  is  designed  primarily  for  Family  Use,  and 
its  descriptions  of  Symptoms  and  directions 
for  Treatmeat  are  so  dear  and  simide  that 
every  oae  can  aaderstaad  and  apply  them. 
Besides  articles  on  every  DISEASE  or  AIL* 
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Eclectic  Gallery 
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For  the  Portfolio,  Scrap-Book,  Framing,  or  for  Illustration. 

Tbeae  engrarinf^  are  beaatifalljr  engrared  on  steel,  and  moot  of  them  hare  appeared  in  the 
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Portfolios,  .... 
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We  will  make  selections  of  the  Bngrarings  to  be  sent  whenerer  required,  or  the  parchaser  can  select  f<^ 
hUaeelf. 

Send  pnetote  stamp  for  Catalogue,  and  make  selection  for  portfolio,  scrap-book,  or  handsomely  booad 
solams  for  centre-table. 


Catalofum  mUftM  Is  oap  address,  or  eolotopiM  and  tampU  tmgroting  ssnl  on  nsesilpf  qf  if  emis.  ^ 

E.  R.‘PELT0N.  Publisher.  25  Bond  St.,  New  York. 


I  Pkactubd  wttb  **  Thb  Mbw  DBrABTusB.**  I  STTTDin)  SriLLisa-BooK  aid  Ooft>Book. 

“THE  NEW  DEPARTURE” 

18  A  SYSTEM  OF  LEARNING  BY  DOING. 

No  need  of  a  Teacher,  School  bronj'ht  home. 

If  you  want  to  learn  to  writ*  well  and  corrbcixt,  uae'‘THK  New  Departure.” 

If  yon  want  to  learn  to  bfkll  oobrbctlt  and  pcnctuate  properi.y,  nee  "Tu*  New 
Dspartdr*.” 

If  yon  want  to  learn  the  art  of  Ehigliah  Grammar,  nm  “  The  New  Departure.” 

The  economies,  direct,  natural  way  of  learning  to  tpdi  it  to  write  words  until  we  eon 
write  them  ai^maticallt.  We  ^  the  thought  through  the  form,  and  not  through  the  word, 
fronoundng  words  itnot  looming  them." — Col.  F.W.  Parker,  Author  of  the-  Quincy  Method." 

"  If  the  subfeet  he  put  before  him  in  right  order  and  right  eorm,  any  pupU  of  ordinary 
capacity  will  surmount  hit  tuceestioe  diflcuUiet  with  but  little  assietanee.” — Herbert  Spemcer. 

**  intA  this  system  the  learner  acquires  in  a  short  time,  and  with  ease,  the  most  necessary 
parts  of  a  good  education." 

**  Use  New  Departure  **  ahould  be  <n  every  Houaehold. 

EVERT  MAN,  WOMAN,  and  CHILD  wasUt  and  needs  tome  education. 

**  Tht  NtW  Dtparturt  ”  wiB  be  tent  by  mail  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  ^\, 00* 
wait'T'jbd  in  everv  st'jli'Ic. 

Address  E.  B.  FELTON  k  CO.j  25  Bond  Street^  New  York. 


14  ^cUehic  Magaaina  Advmiiyar. 


By  J.  D.  SLOCUM. 
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THE  NEW  DEPARTURE; 
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A  NATURAL  SYSTEM  OF  LEARNING  WRITING.  SPELLING,  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR 
AND  PUNCTUATION  AT  THE  SAME  TIME 
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This  Journal  will  publish  the  leading  papers  of  the  Medico-Legal  Society, 
and  a  resume  of  its  transactions.  Its  columns  will  at  the  same  time,  be  open 
to  contributions  from  all  sources,  and  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  on  appropri¬ 
ate  subjects  and  questions.  It  will  endeavor  to  chronicle  interesting  facts  and 
scientific  deductions  within  its  domain,  and  keep  a  record  of  current  events, 
especially  in  the  trial  of  cases  in  the  courts  which  involve  Medico- Legal  ques¬ 
tions. 

The  Price  of  the  Medico-Legal  Journal  has  been  fixed  at  #3.00  per  annum 
or  7$  cents  per  copy,  in  the  hope  and  with  the  expectation  of  its  receiving  a 
generous  support  from  all  classes  of  intelligent  readers.  Every  branch  and 
department  of  Medico-Lttal  Science  will  be  carefully  represented,  and  assur¬ 
ances  have  been  received  from  the  ablest  professional  names  in  Law  and  Medi¬ 
cine  of  efficient  aid  and  support  by  wa^  of  contributions  to  these  columns. 
While  closely  connected  srith  the  Medico-Legal  Society,  that  institution  as¬ 
sumes  no  responsibility  for  what  appears  in  these  pages.  Authors  whose 
articles  appear  with  their  names,  are  solely  responsibte  therefor.  The  circu¬ 
lation  has  increased  fourfold  since  the  first  issue  and  is  constantly  increasing. 
As  will  be  seen,  the  Joornal  has  become  a  valuable  advertising  medium,  as 
it  reaches  both  professions  and  the  great  libraries. 

Subscriptions  solicited,  which  may  be  made  to  any  officer  of  the  Medico- 
Legal  Society,  or  to  Clark  Bell,  Esq.,  67  Broadway,  N.  Y. ,  of  whom  speci¬ 
men  copies  can  be  obtained  on  application,  at  a  cost  of  40  each. 
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EcU<4%c  Mageaixn$  Adv9rtx9»r. 


Presented  by  the  Proprietors  of  PEARS’  Soap 

Strobic  Circlet  invented  by  Profettor  Silvurat  P.  Thompton,' DJSc^ 


j^OLD  this  Diagram  by  the  right-hand  bottom  comer  and 
give  it  a  slight  but  rapid  circular  twisting  motion,  whtn 
each  circle  will  separately  revolve''' on  its  own  axis.  The  inner 
cogged  wheel  will  be  seen  to  revolve  in  an  opposite  direction. 

Protected  agaimt  intHngcmaat  and  toMy  cootrollad  by  Tba  Leadeaball  Preaa,  B.C. 

FBARS*  SOAP— Be«oaHneB4e4  aa4  ■m4  by  Mrs.  Laactry  far  the  CaatplexloB. 
PBAR8*  SOAP— ■•«aaaBB«a4e4  aaS  ateS  by  MaS.  ASellaa  PatU  far  tba  OaBtylaxlea. 
PBARS*  SOAP— RaeaBiBBeB4a4  aaS  a«a4  by  tba  lata  warl4*lava4  Haary  W.  Baacbar. 

PKAR8*  80AP— Makos  the  hands  soft'as  velveta 


CATARRH  CUR^O.  ,  <&iif;)iU'r  inhatfr;  fr.^  with  Dl#  'c  »  ^ ^  .  T 

50  ,AU«H0OD  OV-K  X  ,ODO«  «UU  I  ?«*«  .  «VCr.  ^  while,  h:..  ;.  4 

1  the  measles.  She  oomiilatued  of  her  Ix'c^,  hU-wiiig  cli  ':  s 
This  alTectlon  of  the  mnoous  moiubraM,  wherrwer  located,  [from  her  nostrils;  ooiiiptatned  of  »irei;e^  orcr  her  al>'' 
h  a  sliiKKlsh  disease,  as  anjr  one  who  remembers  tlie  teJhiiis  ;  IhkIj-,  so  much  so  that  she  would  cry  whea  but  sli^'iiilv 
process  of  Ketting  well  oror  a  severe  influenza  can  testify,  j  *qu<H,>z<Hl ;  siihjcvt  to  ohills ;  was  so  dist  fteed  we  gra  elj  i 

llemw,  the  tenacity  with  which  it  sometimes  rmists  the  ac-  |  feared  we  would  not  Tair<e  her.  She  will  be  nine  years  of 
tion  of  the  bast  remedial  applioation  is  truly  wonderful.  j  .nge  la  May,  IKKT.  She  could  ni>t  attend  school ;  nearly  every  )  | 
The  rfeanlta  which  have  fo11owi.d  the  treatment  of  this  dis-  -  day  eaue  home  from  school  sick,  often  not  slaying  all  day. 
easo  with  Compound  Oxygen,  have  twern  of  the  most  gratify-  1 1  had  tried  tiie  most  skilhvl  physicians,  and  otlier  remetlic', 
ing  character.  Many  caaesof  long  standing  have lH«n  enred,  |  in  the  last  year,  receiving  nut  the  least  benefit.  Tu-morrow 
and  many  more  greatly  beneflbvl.  Tn  addition  to  reports  I  will  be  twomODthssinwshi<cnuimenL.edtiihalingCom|it!aq^i| 
almuly  made,  we  offer  the  following,  of  recent  date;  |  Oxygen.  She  in  gidiig  to  aciiool  for  the  last  wn'k,  blow;^  no' 

u.  rw  L  ..  1  lunipa  from  her  noatriU,  has  no  chills,  complains  of  no  son  -  It 

(4G.,3»0.)  “Alma,  Baklan  Co„  Nch.  March  lit,  I88T.  .  .  It 

j  ness.  In  tnith,  she  is  cared,  though  we  are  stilt  having  her  !* 


50  FAIAEHOOD  OVMB  A  fODUK  8KAU 


slrtwly  made,  we  offer  the  following,  of  recent  date;  Oxygen.  t>he  in  gidiig  to  aciiool  for  the  last  wis'k,  blow;^  no 

u.  rw  L  ..  1  lumps  from  her  nostrils,  has  no  chills,  complains  of  no  son - 

(4G.,3»0.)  “Alma,  Baklan  Co„  Nch.  March  lit,  I88T.  .  . 

j  ness.  In  tnith,  she  is  cared,  though  we  are  stilt  haring  her 
“In  November,  1886,  I  chanced  to  hear  of  your  Com-i  (nhale  morning  aud  iit,-,bt,  as  we  believe  tu  naiko  it  a  per- 


poiind  Oxygen,  and  wrote  you  for  your  Brochura.  1  hail  munonteureshe  liail  licttercoptliiuealioultwo  wwlisloin  -r.  .US 
spent  Immlreds  of  dollars  and  Uen  swlndksl  by  men  in  all  y  to  test  the  ComiHiuiia  Oxygen,  w  e  mmle  m  p 

parts  of  our  principal  cities.  A  doctor  In  Milwaokee,  W  is.,  cliarige  in  her  diet ;  dhl  not  give  hatha;  in  fuel,  dul  nothliig,  ! 

after  getting  sdescriptlon  of  my  disease, informed  me  my  ^  uircvUxl  to  do,cxcr|>t  to  take  the  Treatment.  I  ! 

case  wM  not  a  curable  one,  and  he  did  not  wish  to  swindle  rvjolivd  ns  well  ns  astonUheu,  u.s  arc  til  our  friemls,  ;  ? 

me.  I  pon  ixwlvlng  your  Broi'hura,  I  went  to  the  troubloto  t^.^,  niouiha  to  havo  aixM/mplisluvl  witli  I*rs.  Pturkey  A  j 
write  to  soma  of  the  moat  prominent  men  In  the  ViiiUsl  Compound  Oxygen  what  doctors  and  adv«rtts-d  i 

I  htsUa,  whose  testimonials  were  published  In  It.  Tn  every  nostrums  of  twelve  to  eighteen  niontls'  trealuieiit  not  only  ft 
case  they  wrote  mo  they  believed  Cuuipuund  Oxygen  ad-  j  to  acwimptUli  iHitshe  was  cou.slantly  getting  worse;  f  | 

j  ministered  by  I)rs.  Starkey  A  Palrn  had  savisl  thetr  lives.  ?  expense  is  nothing  to  what  eigblei'n  months'  dortar  I  | 

,  Not  yet  satisfied,  I  wrote  to  a  Lodge  of  one  of  the  most  j,;]!,  uumuntod  to,  and  the highllown  ccrtifiisl  (.atarrli  remc-  f  I 
prominent  secret  orders  in  the  world,  tn  Philadelphia,  failed  to  do;  for,  as  |Hirents  loving  our  d»-ar  clilld,  we  ,  I 
making  iuiiiiiriea.  They  appointed  a  committee  to  invest!-  tried  every  (now  caikxl  noatniin)  remedy  ad  vertUisl  and  ! 
gate.  Tliat  committee  reported  that  I>ra.  Starkey  A  Palen  certified  by  hiindrvsU  to  lie  a  sure  cure.  The  dear  cliild  *  ^ 

:  were  among  the  moat  resptwtable  and  im.iulnent  baainesa  olten  be  heard  to  say  to  herw  lf,  •  I  do  wWi  I  oiikt  '  i 

j  and  profeMioiial  moo  in  the  city,  and  that  they  liad  een-  g,,t  «ell,’  when  she  was  sullering  w  ith  lu  adarho,  saldlng  5 
(  suited  quite  •  number  of  their  patients  In  the  city .every  one  urine,  head  cksM-d  up.  She  is  too  young  to  tliank  you,  Isit  ’ 

j  of  whom  declared  they  owed  their  lives  to  lIVs.  Starkey  A  tlianks  pa  that  she  Is  well  and  can  go  to  selioid,  lie  clear  of 

J  Palen,  or  rather  to  their  Treatment  of  <  ompound  Oxygen,  pajn,  and  enjoy  the  com|isny  and  froltc^of  her  pis  uia^  x.  ^ 

nmttrtUedmfvimd.  /  Ww brtrfAsrs  srowW  md  (rH a/af»eAoed  She  has  gaimd  in  flewh,  cimka  fitll  ami  of  a  g  wsl,  heali:;/  < 

•"'^i  •*’  ceer,  o  /.adps  sritl.  |  color,  is  joy  isis,  tu  good  spirita,  has  regainevl  lier  apiietffi-; 

“  I  Immediately  ordered  a  Treatniaat,  and  eonimenced  In-  j  instead  of  a  troubled  sleep  she  sleeps  swnruly,  gets  iip  re-  j 

haliag  on  January  6, 1887.  My  wife,  oneof  themostdevoted  j  in  ,g,«ja  humor.  She  said  this  morning-^ -a-  j 

of  Women,  who  had  taken  caro  of  nie,ll(led  me,  turned  nielu  .  going  tu  is«  what  luipa  bad  aakl  tolhaaeduc|prs,amlR^dlJ  * 

hid,  dremed  me  and  uudretacd  me  for  ten  years,  and  many  j  ,,^,1  n  aoj  said,  *  Well,  papa,  I  gucfs  whnt  you  1 


of  my  friends,  made  light  of  the  Treatment,  and  I  confess  it  i„»e  written  Is  true.’  "(Hon.)  II.  Gkipkith  ’ 

looked  to  me  almplirlty  doubly  refined.  But  in  ten  days  such  | 

WM  the  change  tn  me  1  oould  sleep  all  night,  get  up  In  (he  j  “Alma,  Nkb.,  April  G,  ii. 

morning  refbaeheii,  eat  breakfast,  auniething  I  had  md  doMe  ]  “  I  do  think  I  am  jnatified  in  boasting  what  tlie  l  '»mix  uiid 

in  ten  yean,  I  was  afflicted  with  cArmsie  entarrh,  diabeUt,  Oxygon  lias  done  for  me  and  my  daughter.  I  am  u  >t '  urevr. 


ai^d  /ower  esSrensMss  pMralftrd/rwn  tijmmre  in  the  army. 


but  I  am  improving;  eatarrk  is  rureil,<liahe<ss  hid^i;  ami 


“While  1  am  not  entirely  cured,  diabetes  la  vary  much  nrrroutneu  impruvirg.  I  bare  nothing  more  tu  report  ..  xj, 
bKter,  nervousnem  improved,  and  catarrh  in  my  head  la  cept  improvement  going  on  skvwly.  I  do  not  expect  to 
coUrely  cured.  1  do  unbesltatiiigly  my  Compound  oxygen  well  in  less  than  one  year ;  it  is  three  months  to-day 
will  curs  catarrh,  and  Judge  Kelley,  of  Pennsylvania,  who  I  commenced.  My  heretofore  faniOy  pbystetan  Is  gofiig 
has  besn  in  Congrsm  twenty-seven  ysars,conttDnousIy  says  I  use  the  Compound  Oxygen  in  his  jiractice.  Re  tells  u;r  if 
so  too;  myt  it  cured  him.  |  it  will  cure  sucli  a  ease  of  co/arrA  as  hetreatnd  in  my  little 

“1  will  state  for  the  benefit  of  any  penon  who  may  tee  this  daughter  for  two  years  without  suoces.s,  t  here  is  certainly 
thst  1  reoelved  a  Brochure  from  Chicago.  IIL.  which  calla  virtue  In  It.  Tlie  success  with  me  has  opencil  many  persons 
their  Oxygen  a  rertain  curs  for  consumption,  has  a  certlfi-  opiniona  to  its  sure  success.  I  have  forgotten  to  slats  that 
cate  from  Wm.  Penn  Nixon.  I  notleahe  states,  at  he  did  in  my  bowels  havo  lieoome  regular.  Doctors,  I  firmly  la.‘lieve 
aleiter  to  me,  that  it  was  'Compound  '  Oxygen  that  cured  I  am  going  to  assume  something  of  my  old-time  fneliug  ami 
him.  Also  received  a  letter  from  JamesBradford,  from  our  !  strength.  I  hate  not  lost  s  pond  night’s  sl'Sf  in  tuo  huknAv. 
ynungoity,  who  is  a  prominent  banker,and  DOW  our  County  {  something  T  hod  not  had  before  in  six  y*ars.  What  wn; 
Treamrcr.  His  wife  died  the  past  January,  yet  she  had  boon  you  or  any  person  value  that  ahioe  worth  T  Everyone  ac- 
;  uing  Chicago  manufactured  Oxygen  two  years.  If  there  casts  me  with,  *IIow  well  you  are  looking!  What  have  y- 
i  wasvlitos  in  it  the  was  certainly  not  too  Ihr  gone  to  have  been  taking?  Have  you  found  a  remidy  of  relief  .’  Ys-i 
I  been  cured,  Anotheii  testimonial  they  have  from  Nebraska  look  better  than  for  years!’  Of  course  CompouiKl  Ox 
;  and  one  from  Portland,  which  I  know  to  be  false,  ai  I  am  then  gela  a  eulogy.  “(Uo5.)  H.  C.  Gaipemi." 

'  acquainted  with  the  parties. 

“  I  have  not  had  any  catarrh,  or  oold,  or  hoaraenem  since 
I  commenced  the  treatment;  catarrh  cured;  pass  urine  about  . , 

half  aaaften.  For  three  days  thU  week  my  spine  hurt  me  "Compound  Oxygen-IU  Mode  of  AcUon  snd  Result-, 

I  more  than  eommon  ;  1  attrihuta  It  to  disease  leaving  me.  ““i  »“'»  •  “•*  brochure  of  two  hundred  pul.ll 

!  While  before  using  Compound  Oxygen  I  mmd  from  two  to  by  D".  Pt.'bey  *  Psfon,  which  g^vs.  to  Ml  inquire  -  . 

four  Umipoonfuta  of  Uudanum,  I  now  only  um>  one  In  Infonnation  a.  to  this  remarkable  curativa  agenk  ai  s 
twenty-four  hour.,  and  mime  day.  non*.  My  boweU  have  «««"*  bundred  surpr.d^  cn^  In  a  w uk  rxs  - 

been  for  the  h»t  fen  days  regular  and  hcMthy,  and  have  not  ^  af^being  ahs~1on^  to 

used  an  enema.  Am  I  have  reverM  Ume.  written  to  you,  I  bf  otbe'  pbyaloUn^  uil^  mailed  frre  to  an.v  dr. 
have  relied  entirely  on  the  Compound  Oxygen,  to  thoroaghly  on  applkatlon.  Bern!  the  breohure,  or  call  and  m  . 


U  a  t«0i.  Mj  wife  U  ttaoroughlj  oonTerted. 

“  I  improvwl  f  sensibly  Icommencadto  have  my  youngest , 


Dss.  STAKKBr  A  Palkn, 

Ko.  150  Arch  stregt,  Phlladelph!  Pa. 


PIVTT  TtABS  UTOn  Til  PVBUC  npm  t1i«te«xeel>«neealan«baT«Bttaliiad  m 
INPnCIASU  rBI-nmnilCl.  whtch  MUbliahM  them  M  In 

TONE,  TOUCH,  WORKMANSHIP,  AND  DURABIUTT. 
WanreMiu  US  PUUi  AnsM,  New  Terki  M4  *  SOS  BsUlaore  St.,  laltlaore. 


fu^  WEfOj^ 
_ PURE _ . 


tUke  an  oar  ehoeolatei,  U  pte. 

pe>^  vtth  the  gT«ate«t  cere,  and 
rooaiata  of  a  auprrtor,  quality  of 
coooe  and  aufar,  flarored  irlth 
pare  vaidUa  be^  Served  aa  a 
drink,  or  eateo  dr>'  aa  oonfer- 
tlooery,  R  ki  a  dclicioue  articio, 
and  ia  highly  reeomnrendrd  by 

8aU  by  Grocers  ovarywheta.' 

f .  RAM  &  CO.,  DiMeiter,  last 

GOIO  MEDALiFASIS,  1871. 
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